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TO  TBI  MSM  ORT  OF 

PBOFESSOR    JOHN    OREAVBS, 

IK  THS  TSAJt  1638, 
AND 

COLONBL  HOWARD  VTSB, 

19  1837, 

AUke  didmguMed  in  &idr  mpectivi  epoekiffor  hcnoumbh  laboun 
andfttiU^ul  meoMrek  at  (he  PyramidM  of  JuaA  ; 

AlTD  MORS  PARTIOULARLT 
TO  THAT  OF 

NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE, 

EKPUBUCAH  GSNXRAL  IK  1798, 

t  Who  eamedly  iotight  to  moderaU  the  rigoun  of  fvar  vpon  the  cmeient 

^  land  of  Egypty  by  caxuing  hie  army  to  become  mod  efficient  m£ani 

\  for   introducir*g  (here,  etep  by  step  in  He  victoriotu  progreeSy  the  eU- 

voting  injlueneee  of  ecience,  and  amenities  of  literary  learning; — on 
a  scale  so  vast,  and  xoith  an  intelligence  so  many-sided,  as  not  only  to 
have  far  surpassed  all  the  wealthiest  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  earthy 
either  of  earlier  or  later  times, — but  to  have  been  croumed  vnth  discoveries 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,  both  possessing  crucial  importance  for  that 
primeval  monumenCs  metrologioal  theory^  and  bringing  to  clearer  light 
things  long  since  dimly  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ: — this  record  of  some 
furthcTy  though  only  private  and  individual,  work  performed  on  that 
foundation,  is  dedioated  by 

C.  PIAZZI  SMYTH. 
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Ths  poebtve^  duty  of  ptwe^iltiiig  tfce  mibjeet  of 
tli6  Oiwt  Pfiamidy  liad  lieen  6a2fie8%  as  weQ  as 
{ooDBBy  mged  iqKm  ma  by  l2id  hte  John  Tayloi^^ 
dnm^  llid  htk  tern  iboiitiia  of  Ids  oaeM  and 
labooooa  fife ;  lioillialr  ^wlieii  he  peee^BfaOf  departed 
aooa  after,  or  in  Jnly  1864^--^I  raddenfy  Ibimd  nay^ 
self  not  altogether  firee  fix>m  the  pressing  of  a  very 
serious  responsibility. 

Though  but  ill  prepared  for  the  task,  and  cer- 
tainly not  having  sought  it,  I  yet  resolved  from 
that  moment  to  contribute  whatever  I  could  to  the 
cause ;  and  with  this  view  lost  no  time  in  com- 
mencing to  take  a  step,  which,  of  all  others,  seemed 
just  then  to  be  the  most  necessary  towards  enabUng 
the  current  of  general  investigation  to  flow  steadily 
on.     That  step  was,  to  try  to  add  something  prac- 

^  Aaihor  of  The  Grtat  Pyramid :  Wh^  wu  U  butit,  and  who  ImiU 
itf    9wo.    2d  edition.     Loognuui  ft  Co.     London,  1864. 
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tical  to  the  best  of  Mr.  Tayloi^s  literary  researches ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  visit  the  ancient  Pyramid 
where  it  stands,  and  has  stood  for  so  many  thousands 
of  years;  and  personaUy  remeasure  tboee  parts  of 
it,  concerning  which  all  modem  writers  vary  so 
much  in  their  obsei  rations  and  statements,  as  to 
prevent  every  theory  alike, — ^whether  John  Taylor's 
or  any  other  man's^ — from  being  either  firmly 
founded,  or  satisfactorily  refuted  upon  them. 

Pondering  much  on  the  last  words  of  the  eminent 
deceased,  and  over-estimating,  perhaps^  the  public 
appreciation  of  the  objects  aimed  at^ — I  commenced 
their  practical  pursuit,  in  a  frame  of  mind,  unfor< 
tunately  too  hopeful,  that  the  perfect  and  final 
time  for  the  complete  unrolling  of  the  primeval 
world's  greatest  wonder,  had  at  last  airiyed.  But 
if  I  erred  therein, — ^the  mishaps,  oppositions^  ruin- 
ous expenses,  and  troubles  of  every  kind  which 
were  Xerienced  before  getting  fuler  than  Cairo, 
both  fully  disabused  and  largely  punished  me. 
Tet  after  I  had  then  and  there  given  up  in 
grief  those  first  fedr  hopes,  and  laid  it  to  my  heart 
merely  to  do  with  my  own  hands  whatever  was 
directly  within  my  calling  (though,  too,  all  my  own 
means  and  powers  might  appear  ever  so  unequal  to 
the  task  required),  and  determined  not  to  presume  to 
urge,  or  expect  to  push,  the  development  of  the  Great 


I 


Pyramid  subject  in  its  entirety,  to  any  extent  or 
degree,  and  did  work  on  painfully  and  laboriously 
in  that  manner, — then,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to 
draw  some  inference  from  facts  experienced,  and  be 
thankftil  for  mercies  beyond  one's  deserts, — I  am 
bound  to  confess,  that  the  latter  couree  and  conclu- 
edon  of  the  work  were  aa  fottmiate,  as  its  commence- 
ment had  been  discouraging :  resulting  altogether, 
in  a  greater  nmnber  of  original  and  independent 
scientific  observations  of  the  Great  Pyramid  being 
obtained,  and  securely  brought  home, — than  had  ever 
been  accumulated  before, — certainly  on  means  so 
slender  and  apparently  insufficient. 

In  simple  justice  to  the  great  benefits  derived 
(when  engaged  in  the  above  operations)  from  his 
liberal  concessions, — I  am  bound  to  give  my  beat 
thanks  most  prominently  to  His  Highness  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  Ismail  Basha  ;  who,  besides  granting 
a  free  transit  on  the  railway  to  all  our, — for  my 
wife  accompanied  me, — camping  and  scientific 
packages,  was  pleased,  through  his  superintendent 
of  monuments  Marietta  Bey,  master  of  the  ccre- 
moniea  Zcki  Bey,  superintendent  of  excavations 
Signer  Vasaalis,  and  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  Jeezeh, — not  only  to  convey  our  party  at  his  own 
expense  fetjm  Old  Cairo  by  boat  and  camels  to  the 
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Pyramidfl^ — ^but  to  establish  "us  there  before  the 
Arabs  in  so  official  a  manner^  and  with  such  autho- 
rity, — ^that  our  safety  was  looked  to  through  the 
whole  period  of  our  stay,  with  an  efficiency  which 
left  nothing  further  to  be  desired  for  the  complete 
security  of  both  life  and  property ;  and  could  hardly 
have  been  exceeded  in  its  good  effect  under  the  best 
European  Government. 

To  T.  R  Reade,  Esq.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consul  in  Cairo,  my  thanks  axe  due ;  he  always 
showing  anxiety  to  acquit  himself  satisfsu^torily  of 
the  manifold,  as  well  as  difficult,  duties  which  fall 
on  our  public  representative  in  that  city  of  many 
nations. 

likewise  to  Andrew  Coventry,  Esq.,  of  Moray 
Place,  Edinburgh,  for  his  perfectly  spontaneous  con- 
tribution  of  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  wherewith 
two  first-class  measuring  instruments,  one  for  the 
angular  inclination  and  the  other  for  the  linear 
height,  of  the  Grand  Gallery  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
were  specially  procured. 

To  John  Hartnup,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Liverpool 
Observatory,  for  much  and  hospitable  kindness  both 
when  leaving,  and  returning  to,  the  Mersey;  to 
fiEtcilitate  the  navigation  of  whose  ocean-going  ships, 
he  has  done,  and  is  doing,  so  much. 

And  finally  to  Messrs.  W.  B.  Brough  &  Co.,  mer- 


chants  in  Alexandria,  an  enterprising  imd  generous 
firm,  whose  acquaintance  it  would  have  been  greatly 
to  oar  advantage  to  have  made  much  earher  than 
we  did. 

The  names  of  several  other  kind  friends  will  be 
found  gratefully  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
present  book ;  which  has  been  arranged  in  three 
volumes,  on  the  following  plan  ;  viz.  : — 

Volume  I.  gives  both  a  popular  account  of  the 
general  circumstances  under  which  the  observations 
were  made,  and  a  social  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  during  a  four  months'  life  in  the  tomba,  and 
amongst  the  Arabs  of  the  Pyramid  bill.  This 
I  latter  part  of  the  proceedings  heing  found  of  espe- 
*  cial  importance, — in  enabling  any  one  fully  to 
realize  the  strange  situation,  with  all  its  ancient 
surroundings;  and  acquire  thereby  that  desirable 
calmness  of  mind  and  freedom  from  new  sensations, 
BO  important  towards  procuring  impartial,  rigid, 
and  rigorous  measures. 

YOLCHE  II.  contains  the  original  numerical  ob- 
servations, in  length,  angle,  and  heat,  arranged  in 
order  of  subject  These  form  rather  a  heavy  part 
to  be  read  straight  and  steadily  through  by  every 
one  ;  but  are  useful,  nevertheless,  to  glance  over,  in 

tto  acquire  clear  ideas  of  actual  detail ;  and  are 
4         I  ■ 
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even  absolutely  necessary  to  refer  to,  in  all  cases  of 
disputed  data ;  an  unhappy  characteristic  hitherto 
of  almost  everything  in  modem  literature  connected 
with  the  Great  Pyramid.* 

VoLXTME  in.  contains  the  disciission  of  the  above 
observations  in  three  several  steps,  as  foUows;  viz.— 

Division  1  considers  the  more  immediate  results 
deducible  from  the  observations,  touching  the 
chief  facts  of  construction  and  position  in  the 
Great  Pyramid ;  with  the  special  view  of  eUmi- 
nating  accidents  of  dilapidation ;  and,  from  the 
present,  arriving  at  the  ancient,  size  and  shape, 
— ^both  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  and  of  its 
chief  component  parts. 

Division  2  takes  up  a  higher  or  more  recondite 
class  of  phenomena,  and  shows  nearly  all  the 
detail  of  the  building  to  have  the  effect  of  con- 
stitutmg  the  Great  Pyraimd,-m  its  origin  and 
before  it  was  used  for  any  sepulchral  purposes, 
— a  Metrological  monument ;  or,  a  grand  com- 

^  See  the  Aathor's  Owr  InherUcmee  m  the  Oreai  Pyramid,  1864; 
where,  on  page  103,  are  given  twenty-fiye  authorities  for  the  size  of 
the  coffer,  varying  from  each  other  by  inexplioable  quantities  in  every 
element  of  length,  breadthi  and  depth  or  height^  both  inside  and  oni. 

On  page  67,  sixteen  authorities  for  the  number  of  horizontal  courses 
of  masonry  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  as  being  from  125  to  265. 

And  on  page  266,  eleven  authorities  for  the  height  of  the  Grand 
Gallery,  varying  amongst  themselves  from  270  to  360  inches ;  with  four- 
teen for  the  length  of  the  same,  vaiying  between  1440  and  1947  inches. 


memoratiou  in  stdiit;  of  a  inxiy  cusmopolitaii 
.system  of  weights  and  measiireK :    (Jxtending 
tlifough   nearly  all    Rubjects,  bucIi   as  length, 
weight,  heat,  angle,  and  time  ;  with  a  wealth, 
too,  tta  well  as  surpassing  power,  of  exactness  of 
reference  to  the  great  standards  of  Natiire,^ — 
whether  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  or  the  preces- 
sional  movements  of  the  starry  heavens,— such 
us  may  worthily  excite  the  attention,  and  claim 
the  respect  of  all  the  educated  amongst  man- 
kind. 
While  Division  3  endeavours  to  realize  the  hintori/ 
iif  E^pt,  both  public  and  private,  in  the  long 
prehistoric  days  of  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid ;  to  essay  why,  and  by  whom,  that 
monument  was  erected  with  the  chai-acteriaticB 
now  discovered  ;  and  to  speculate  wherefore  it 
may  be,  that  after  so  long  a  period  of  oblivion, 
the  true  idea  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  original 
purpose,    should  only  now  be    coming  to  be 
understood  in  the  world. 
And  if  the  genei-al  result  of  the  whole  book  be 
found  by  fair  and  able  readere  to  show,  that  some 
of  John  Taylor's  views  have  formed  a  true  com- 
inonccmcnt  and  hnve  indicated  the  right   line  of 
approach    to   further   developments   of    the    same 
t;nnubling  order, — I   tiust  that  other  men's  minds 
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may  be  moved  to  examine  the  whole  subject  with 
new  tests,  and  pursue  it  with  far  greater  powers 
than  mine. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  some  fine  spirits 
will  take  up  the  investigation  heartily,  when  they 
come  fully  to  imderstand, — that  the  Great  Pyramid 
may  be  looked  on  in  the  unique  and  invaluable  his- 
torical light,  of  a  contemporary  record  of  the  events 
of  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago  :  that  its  inter- 
pretation can  be  approached  directly,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  modern  exact  science  alone :  and  that 
its  pages,  so  read, — ^in  the  very  ipsimma  verha^ 
and  even  letter-forms  themselves,  of  the  original 
autograph, — ^reveal  a  most  surprisingly  accurate 
knowledge  of  high  astronomical  and  geographical 
physics, — though  at  a  date,  nearly  fifte^i  hundred 
years  earlier  than  the  very  firsts  and  extremely 
infantine,  b^innings  of  such  things  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  ;  besides  exhibiting  some  remarkable 
connexions  with,  as  well  as  dependences  on,  the 
religion  of  Sacred  Writ  in  the  Patriarchal  times  of 
the  world. 
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'  The  Great,  The  Mighty  Ood,  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  is  his 

*  name  ;  great  in  cotmsel,  and  mighty  in  vxjrh : — which  hast 

*  set  signs  and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  unto  this 
'day: 
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CHAPTER 


APPLICATION  TO  H18  HIG&NKSS  THE  VICEROT. 


Havdjg  left  Edinburgh  in  November  1864  for 
Egypt,  impelled  ouly  by  the  hope  of  contributing, 
during  the  following  winter  and  spring,  towards 
new  and  improved  measures  of  the  Great  PjTamid 
being  obtained, — our  course,  for  my  wife  always 
accompanied  me,  became  pretty  definite  after  we 
bad  once  arrived  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  Cairo. 

The  local  authorities  were  of  necessity  to  be  con- 
sulted, especially  as  centring  in  their  honoured  and 
powerful  head,  His  Highness  Ismael  Basha,  Viceroy 
of  f^iypt ;  for  without  his  countenance  nothing 
could  bti  attempted  in  such  a  land,  at  all  times 
rather  uncertain  near  its  desert  bomidaries,  and 
now  requiring  a  long-continued  and  undisturbed 
visitation  at  a  critical  point. 

The  British  Consul,  Mr.  T.  F.  Reade,  was  accord- 
ingly called  upon  without  delay,  and  happily  found 
to  be  actuated,  within  the  limits  of  his  instructions, 
by  all  praiseworthy  enthusiasm  and  cheerful  alacrity 
to  do  whatever  belonged  to  his  official  part  That 
part  was  indeed   rather  unfortunately  confined  to 
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merely  procuring  me  the  honour  of  a  presentation 
to  His  Highness  the  Viceroy,  and  then  leaving  me 
to  plead  the  case  as  best  I  might;  and  see  how 
far  the  ruler  of  all  Egypt,  freed  from  any  approach 
to  'diplomatic  pressure  or  consular  advice,  would 
voluntarily  condescend  in  this  instance  of  being 
applied  to  by  a  solitary  and  entire  stranger,  and  for 
the  cause  of  a  peculiar  branch,  of  a  not  yet  very 
popular  subject,  of  learned  research. 

Mr.  Beade  having,  however,  as  a  first  step,  sug- 
gested  the  advisability  of  a  written  memorial  being 
prepared  beforehand,  I  not  only  drew  up  at  once 
something  of  the  kind,  for  his  private  inspection, 
but  during  an  enforced  delay  of  several  days  caused 
by  ihe  non-arrival  of  certain  boxes  from  Alexandria^ 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  assistance  from  local 
criticism,  if  not  the  benefit  also  of  native  coimsel  on 
a  few  of  the  special  topics  included. 

Nor  was  this  step  by  any  means  to  be  thought 
lightly  of;  for  Cairo,  during  many  years  the  seat 
of  the  Egyptian  Scientific  and  Literary  Institute, 
has  its  own  savants,  its  own  history  of  their  labours 
and  successes,  its  own  rules  of  philosophic  faith,  and 
above  all,  its  own  ideas  of  the  Pyramids,  the  monu- 
ments of  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Highly  impor- 
tant therefore  to  learn  from  those  gentlemen  what- 
ever they  could  teach ;  and  in  case  of  finding  that 
they  confirmed  the  recent  Northern  suspicion  of 
there  being  still  many  sensible  improvements  that 
might  be  made  in  the  exact  mensuration  of  the 
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Great  P)Tamid, — would  any  of  those  experienced 
members  of  the  old  Egyptian  Society,  some  of  them 
Europeans  by  birth  but  now  long  naturalized  in 
Egyyt,  be  wUling  to  join  in,  or  of  themselves  to 
undertake,  an  immediate  attempt  to  supply  such 
defftlcatioDB  of  knowledge  ?  and  to  what  extent 
couid  the  labour  of  such  a  work  be  divided,  and 
the  authority  of  its  conclusions  multiplied,  by  com- 
bining the  efforts  of  different  nationalities  ? 

The  many  friendly  conversations  which  were 
generated  in  discussing  these  questions  with  such 
few  members  of  the  late  Institute  as  we  could  hear 
of  or  meet  with  in  Cairo,  proved  highly  interesting ; 
for  th^  showed  that  theories  of  the  monuments, 
and  sometimes  of  a  most  ingenious  kind,  were  rife 
in  Elgyptian  minds  ;  that  Egypt  itself  was  looked 
on  as  liaving  a  superior  right  to  settle  many  general 
scientific  questions,  by  reason  of  the  far  greater 
length  of  time,  measurable  only  by  thousands  of 
years,  that  written  records  of  natural  phenomena 
have  been  kept  up  in  the  cities  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  than  in  those  of  any  other  civilized  country 
whatever ;  and  that  much  good  investigation  had 
been  carried  on  during  late  years,  by  one  person  or 
another,  even  in  the  way  sometimes  of  actual 
Pyramid  meatiures,  though  they  were  to  be  met 
with  aa  yet  nowhere,  except  in  the  original  manu- 
Bcript 

But  after  giving  full  weight  to  every  piece  of 
information  that  could  be  brought  up  on  this  side, 
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the  conferences  also  proved  pretty  plainly, — ^not  only 
that  large  omissions  in  the  metrical  description  of 
the  Gre&t  Pyramid  did  really  exist, — ^but  that  no 
one  savant  then  in  Egypt  was  believed  to  be  either 
at  liberty  to  undertake,  or  inclined  to  prosecute, 
the  subject  of  supplying  them  during  the  coming 
season,  in  any  manner  or  to  any  degree. 

I  should  not  then  be  interfering  with  the  researches 
of  any  one  else,  or  standing  in  any  other  man's  light, 
if  furnished  with  the  Viceroj^s  permission  to  go  out 
to  the  Pyramid  and  measure  it  in  European  fashion  ; 
and  that  was  something  to  be  assured  of  in  the 
present  day  of  multitudinous  prosecutions  of  similar 
branches  of  knowledge.  So  after  a  little  further 
counsel  with  special  friends,  the  memorial  was 
finally  drawn  up  with  more  poUsli,  though  in  a  shape 
not  radically  different  from  its  first  sketch;  and 
on  December  21st,  Mr.  Consul  Beade  procured  me 
the  long-desired  opportunity  of  presenting  the  paper 
to  the  Viceroy  himself  in  his  island  Palace  of  Ge- 
zeereh,  on  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Boolak. 

This  fiusility  of  approach  has  long  been  a  favour- 
able characteristic  of  the  rulers  of  E^ypt  For, 
upwards  of  five  hundred  years  ago.  Sir  John  Maun- 
de  ville,  after  stating  that  whoever  will  travel  through 
this  part  of  the  country  *  where  the  Sowdan  of  Cayr 
'  dwellethe  comonly,  he  moste  gete  Grace  of  him 
'  and  Leve  to  go  more  sikerly  thorghe  the  landes,*— 
adds  thereto— 
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1(1  also  no  straimgere  cometh  l»efore  him  (the 
f  Soudan  of  Cayr  and  Lord  of  5  Kyngdomes),  but 

be  makethe  him  sum  promys  and  grannt,  of 
'  that  the  stranngere  askethe  resonabely,  I>eso  It  be 
'  not  agenat  his  lawe.     And  so  dose  othere  Princes 

*  bezonden.  For  thci  seyu,  that  no  men  schalle 
'  come  before  no  Prynce,  but  that  he  be  bettre,  and 
'  Bchalle  be  more  gUiddere  in  departynge  from  his 
'  preBcnce,  than  he  was  at  the  comynge  before  hym.' 

In  Sir  John's  day  of  tumult  and  war,  the  Sultans 
weru  nearly  coufined  to  the  Citadel,  which  yet 
frowns  on  Cairo,  from  the  heights  leading  up  to 
the  Mokattam  Hills ;  or,  as  the  antique  traveller 
expresses  it : — 

'  There  dwellethe  the  Soudan  in  a  fayr  Casteile, 
'  strong  and  gret,  and  wel  sett  upon  a  Roche.  In 
'  that  Casteile  dwellen  allewey,  to  kepe  it  and  to 

*  serve  the  Sowdan,  mo  than  6000  Persones,  that 
'  taken  all  here  necessaries  of  the  Sowdan's  Court. 

oaghte  right  wel  to  knowen  it,  for  I  dwelled 

*  with  him  as  Souldyour  in  his  Werres  a  gret  while, 
I  agon  the  fiedoynes.' 

Bat  now,  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  the 
bief  of  Egypt  has  descended  frt>m  that  warlike 
perch,  and  sought  the  amenities  of  modem  life  in  a 
fertilu  island,  and  a  pahiue  near  the  level  of  the  Nile. 

Quite  a  new  erection  is  this  viceregal  resideijce  of 
Geaeereh,  indeed  hardly  yet  completed,  and  seeming 
to  aim  at  the  picturesqueness  of  a  single-storeyed, 
cottage  Btyle  of  roral  seclusion  for  one  of  the  great 
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ones  of  the  earth :  surrounded  by  gardens,  irrigated 
all  day  long  by  many  water-wheels  lifting  up  and 
pouring  forth  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile ;  and 
abounding  with  evergreen  shrubs  and  graceful  date 
palms ;  winding  ponds  with  frequent  bridges  of 
white  marble  and  gilded  iron  work,  and  with  globes 
of  ruby,  silvered,  and  tinselled  glass,  putting,  imder 
a  bright  sun,  all  the  tints  of  the  flowers  to  shame. 
There  were  sujEcient  military  and  civil  officers  about 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  residence,  but  ex- 
treme quiet  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  on  enter- 
ing a  half-dark  room  by  an  open  French  window 
from  an  ornamental  terrace,  we  were  at  once  face  to 
face  with  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 

His  Highness  had  been  admirably  punctual  in 
prep^mg  for  the  tot^view  he  h«l  vouLafed.  ^ 
was  blandly  courteous  as  well  as  free  from  all  dis- 
play in  his  manner.  He  had  already  been  made 
aware  of  the  contents  of  the  memorial,  which  he  was 
now  pleased  to  accept^  together  with  a  copy  of  two 
late  works  on  the  Pyramid ;  and  was  well  inclined 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  help  towards  more 
measures,  of  such  parts  of  the  Oreat  Pyramid  as  were 
presently  open,  being  secured  Not  much  though 
did  he  apparently  like  the  prospect  of  himself  under- 
taking any  of  those  more  important  excavations  and 
clearances  which  were  alluded  to  in  the  second  part 
of  the  memorial,  and  without  which  some  of  the 
most  crucial  measures  of  the  building  could  not  be 
obtained  either  by  myself  or  any  one  else.    But  His 
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Highness  had  great  truat  in  his  officer  in  charge  of 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  Mariette  Bey,  and  into 
his  department  my  application  would  go,  with  the 
understanding  that  something  should  and  must 
be  done. 

At  fight  o'clock,  accordingly,  next  morning,  an 
officer  from  the  palace  arrived  to  conduct  me  to  the 
Museum  at  Boolak,  and  there  make  the  introduction 
to  the  said  Mariette  Bey.  With  him  a  long  discue- 
Mon  ensued,  and  at  its  termination  I  waa  asked  to 
write  out  my  objects  and  requests  once  again,  but 
aomewhat  in  conformity  to  what  I  had  now  just 
heard  of  possibilities  and  practicabilities,  as  a  memo- 
randum for  the  Bey  to  take  over  to  the  palace  and 
refer  to  in  further  consultation  with  the  Viceroy. 
1  wrote  out  therefore  something  as  follows  ; — 
1st,  A  scheme  of  only  moderate  assistance  to  a 
Bmoll  scientific  party,  but  such  as  would  be  thank- 
fully acknowledgetl,  and  consisting  of  the  following 
items: — 

A.  Government  leave  to  go  out  to  the  Pyramids 
of  Jeezeh,  and  observe  there  for  three  or  four 
months. 

B.  Loan  of  Government  tents,  and  right  to  oc- 
cupy any  tombs  that  sliould  be  found  suitable  as  a 
residence. 

c  Protection  for  the  time  mentioned  to  person 
and  property  ;  and 

D.  A  general  cleaning  of  the  interior  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  as  a  preliminary  to  accurate  measures. 
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2d,  A  scheme  of  such  far  more  important  and 
larger  assistance,  as  would  inevitably  give  the  first 
place  beyond  all  compare,  in  the  contemplated  re- 
measurement,  to  the  Viceroy ;  and  perhaps  even 
cause  his  name  to  be  remembered  hereafter  in  the 
history  of  the  Pjrramid,  in  connexion  with  that  of 
ELaliph  Al-Mamoon  who  opened,  and  of  Kings  Shofo 
and  Nu-Shofo  who  built,  the  mysterious  structure. 

This  scheme  to  be  composed  as  follows  : — 

A.  In  addition  to  the  several  items  of  scheme 
No.  1, — ^to  uncover  all  four  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
Pyramid. 

B.  To  remove  altogether,  or  pierce  a  three-inch 
observing-hole  straight  through  the  centre  of,  the 
granite  portculUs  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  ascend- 
ing passage. 

0.  To  clear  the  two  ventilating  channels  of  the 
king's  chamber ;  and 

D.  To  sink  a  shaft  down  to  the  water-level  from 
the  floor  of  the  subterranean  chamber. 

The  Bey  rather  shook  his  head  at  the  probability 
of  any  of  the  last  set  of  requirements  being  under- 
taken, but  thought  that  all  the  former  were  very 
likely  to  be  granted ;  meanwhile  he  obligingly  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Museum,  and  a  very  creditable 
institution  to  the  Grovemment  of  Egypt  and  to 
himself  it  certainly  i& 

A  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  with  his  fortune  still 
to  make,  as  with  many  and  many  another  man  who 
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has  done  precisely  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
or  in  other  words  achieved  a  great  success  by  dint 
of  his  own  native  genius,  M.  Mariette  come  into 
Egypt  in  the  train  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  as  little  more,  we  believe,  than 
an  assistant  excavator.  But  his  gift  for  the  employ- 
ment, both  the  practical  field-work,  and  the  far 
higher  one  of  hieroglyphic  interpretation,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  classical  notices,  developing  itself, — 
he  was  not  only  able  to  stand  alone  when  his  patron 
had  left  the  country,  but  to  continue  making  some 
minor  explorations  productive  of  antiquities,  until 
he  was  in  a  position  to  come  out  witli  the  full  desire 
of  his  heart 

He  had  been  distressed,  and  deeply,  at  seeing  the 
remnants  of  ancient  Egypt  for  ages  ill-treated  by 
the  natives  of  almost  every  country.  For  years  and 
years  no  one  from  Europe  had  visited  the  time- 
honoured  valley,  but  to  see  what  and  how  many 
art-memorials  he  or  they  could  carry  away.  Belzoni 
was  a  well-intending  individual ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  his  advanced  position  in  ethics,  when  he 
expresses  contempt  for  the  fellahs  of  Egypt,  because, 
ma%ly,  they  ceased  to  appropriate  statues  and 
columns  on  finding  there  was  no  actual  gold  inside 
them.  He,  Belzoni,  fiattcred  himself  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  higher  civilisation  ;  for,  knowing  what 
golden  prices  the  said  sculptured  remains  would 
bring  in  the  Parisian  market,  he  carried  them  ofi'  in 
scores  :  or,  he  knew  a  reason  for  stealing,  and  stole 
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accordingly.  European  GovemmentB  also  competed 
in  theft  with  private  individuals,  until  from  the 
largest  obelisks  down  to  minute  signet-rings  the 
treasures  of  Egypt  became  scattered  over  the  earth ; 
and  the  'monumental  land'  itself  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  lapsing  at  last  into  the  pre-monumental 
and  entirely  unliterary  condition  of  either  South 
A£rica  or  Australia. 

It  was  time,  thought  M.  Mariette,  that  the  pillag- 
ings  of  the  ancient  country  should  cease ;  and  by 
first  displaying  his  own  collection  of  antiquities  in 
the  form  of  a  Public  Museum,  and  then  calling  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
the  case,  he  got  them  both  to  adopt  his  Museum  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  national  one  for  Egjrpt,  and  at  once 
to  stop  by  law  the  exportation  of  native  antiquities 
to  other  countries.  He  himself  too  was  appointed 
to  look  to  the  safety  of  all  the  monuments,  and  also 
to  conduct  any  excavations  which  the  real  interests 
of  science  might  demand  ;  in  fact,  to  carry  out  his 
own  system,  in  which  the  Museum  formed  a  neces- 
sary part;  for  thereto  were  carried  all  the  very 
small  articles  discovered,  and  which,  if  left  at  the 
place  of  their  discovery,  might  be  easily  stolen. 
Nothing,  too,  but  such  portable  curiosities  were  ever 
taken  there,  and  no  destruction  of  any  large  monu- 
ment has  at  any  time  been  made,  in  order  that  the 
Museum  might  have  specimens  to  exhibit 

'  How  different,'  says  M.  Kenan,  who  was  in  Egypt 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  has  published  his  ideas 
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on  I^yptiaD  antiquities  in  the  Revue  ties  Deux 
iiondes  for  April  1865, — '  how  different  is  all  this 
'  from  the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Berlin  ;  for  while 

•  that  collection  of  the  late  Prussian  king  was  formed 
'  by  carrying  the  saw  and  the  hatchet  among  pre- 
'  cious  monuments,  which,  since  the  passage  of  M, 
'  Lepsius,  have  offered  nothing  but  the  aspect  of 
'  destruction,  the   inappreciable    Museum  of  Cairo 

*  has  never  required  the  demoUtion  of  the  least  mor- 
'  sel  of  a  building.'  It  encloses,  in  fact,  only  loose, 
and  in  size  minor  subjects  of  antiquarian  interest. 

Entering,  accordingly,  the  handsome  and  airy  halls 
which  the  Government  has  recently  buUt  at  Boolak, 
we  see  there  chiefly  the  miniature  work  of  the  old 
Egyptians,  and  may  well  wonder  almost  as  much 
at  their  peculiar  artistic  excellences  therein,  as  we 
are  ordinarily  disposed  to  do  on  witnessing  their 
triumphs  in  the  colossal.  The  late  Augustan  Vice- 
roy, the  gorgeous-minded  Said  Basha,  of  whom 
every  one  seems  to  have  a  good  word  to  say,  was  ao 
well  pleased  with  the  early  results  of  the  new  insti- 
tution, as  to  appoint  M.  Marietto  to  the  dignity  of 
'  Bey,'  equivalent  to  a  baron  of  the  turbulent  Mame- 
luke times,  and  gave  him  further  powers,  fully  con- 
finned  by  the  present  Viceroy,  both  for  protec- 
tion and  investigation  in  every  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. 

l.arge  excavations  are  therefore  continually  going 
on,  in  several  divisions  of  the  country  at  once,  but 
all  under   M.    Marietta's  direction  ;    and   even  his 
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enemies  confess  his  genius  ^in  that  he  never  put 
^  pickaxe  into  the  ground  without  finding  some- 
'  thins:  \*  occasionally,  too,  he  alights  on  remains 
pSypriede^JkeirUto^y  worth,aio»gh  the 
unlettered  public  may  not  think  so ;  for  the  Bey  seeks 
chiefly  such  'inscribed'  stones  as  may  enable  the 
blanks  of  old  Egyptian  history  to  be  gradually  filled. 
Of  his  success  in  this  praiseworthy  object,  a  most 
glowing  encomium  has  been  recently  published  in 
the  Report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France,  by  M.  le  Yicomte  K  de  Roug^,  a  name  long 
respected  as  amongst  the  foremost  in  Egjrptology, 
descriptive  of  his  mission  to  Egypt  in  1863-4.  The 
mission  consisted  of  a  notable  party ;  and  '  during  six 

*  months  we  have  copied,'  says  their  learned  chie£ 
alluding  to  Egyptian  inscriptions.  '  we  have  copied, 

*  copied,  copied  without  resting  ;  we  have  brought 

*  home  six  volumes  of  hand-copied  inscriptions,  and 
'220  photographs,  and  yet  far  more  remain ;'  so  im- 
mense was  the  amount  of  inscribed  stones  to  which 
he  was  introduced  by  his  countryman,  Mariette  Bey. 
The  most  precious  of  these  inscriptions  belonged  to 
the  earliest  division  of  Egyptian  history;  and  M.  de 
Roug6  mentions  a  certain  *  tablet  of  Memphis,' 
discovered  by  Mariette,  and  which  is  to  be  to  the 
kings  of  the  third  and  fourth  dynasties  of  Lower 
Egypt,  what  the  celebrated  tablet  of  Abydos  has 
long  been  to  the  later  dynasties  of  the  Upper 
country. 

But  the  crowning  prize  of  all,  was  the  discovery 
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of  works  of  sculpture  by  the  fourth  dynasty  ;  their 
architecture  was  already  known  in  the  P3rramid8, 
and  their  flat-work  in  the  tombs,  but  their  per^ 
formauce  in  the  round  had  never  been  witnessed 
before,  and  is  the  oldest  in  all  the  world 

What  then  was  this  most  ancient  example  of 
sculpture  belonging  to  man  like,  equal  to,  or  remind- 
ing one  of  1 

When  Mariette  Bey  shows  you  the  chief  piece  of 
it,  you  stand  almost  appalled  before  the  presence  it 
conveys.  It  is  the  life-sized  portrait  of  a  king  who 
built  one  of  the  Pyramids,  seated  in  the  calmness  of 
majesty  and  the  isolation  of  rank,  gazing  honestly 
straightforward,  and  on  high  thoughts  intent,  into 
space.  There  is  neither  the  total  nudity  of  Greek 
sculpture,  nor  the  encumbering  frippery  of  modem 
royalty ;  but  the  man  is  there,  slightly  more  mus- 
cular in  the  arms  than  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  though 
not  less  justly  proportioned  or  exquisitely  rendered  ; 
I-  yet  still,  his  forte  is  thought  and  administration 
rather  than  manual  labour,  and  his  manner  that  of 
one  who  can  afford  to  bide  his  time,  and  expects 
with  solid  reason  to  see  all  things  eventually  com- 
bine for  good.  The  eye  is  large  and  peaceful,  the  lips 
are  rather  fine  as  well  as  precise,  the  nose  straight 
and  thin,  but  not  so  much  in  the  Grecian  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  maimer ;  and  almost  the  only  decora- 
tion is  the  quasi-heraldic  supporter  of  a  hawk  de- 
veloped out  of,  rather  than  exactly  standing  on,  the 
Hummit  of  the  back  of  the  rocky  seat,  and  folding  its 
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wings  with  benign  protective  influence  towards  the 
monarch's  respected  head. 

And  in  what  material  is  this  relic  of  the  primal 
age  of  the  civilized  world  ?  At  first,  you  might  be 
inclined  to  say,  a  greenish-grey  black- veined  marble. 
But  had  that  been  strictly  the  case,  the  men  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  would  scarcely  have  had  strenuous 
successors  in  another  age  equal  to  working  in  the 
basalt  of  Philoe,  the  granite  of  Syene,  or  the  hardened 
porphyry  of  Gebel  Dokkan.  Marble  was,  in  truth, 
effeminate  stuff  to  the  authors  of  the  work  before  us, 
and  they  had  rather  sought  out  for  themselves  one 
of  the  hardest  varieties  of  the  proverbially  hard  trap 
rocks,  ^Diorite.'  This  Hubstanrp.  Jooks  cgrtainlyjit 
a  distance  Trntjir^lJiTr^.  fflich  marble  as  described  above, 
andis  capaUeofJ^^^e^  but 

by  what  means  ?  for  the  diorite  wilLiaiLlike^  jMe 
into Jhe  materialajghich  modem  sculptors  usuaUy 
tjunk  hard  enough^-ifLgot  jigerhjjd^tQ-Jgork  in. 

Called  *Chephren'^  by  some,  and  *Rekof'*  by 
others  ;  but  as  we  may  be  able  to  show  by  and  by, 
much  rather  to  be  termed  *  Shafire ;'  yet  generally 
acknowledged  both  to  have  been  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,'  and  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  Pyramid 
building  at  Jeezeh, — ^this  king's  statue  has  been 
recently  copied  in  plaster  moulds,  so  that  repro- 

^  Baron  Bonaen's  Bgypfs  Pkux  in  UmvtrMl  HiBiory^  voL  iv.  p.  657  ; 
and  M.  Renan,  Reoue  dea  Deux  Mondea,  for  April  1865,  p.  675. 

'  Ho8km*8  Winter  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.     1864. 

>  William  Osbnrn,  in  his  Monumental  Hittory  qf  Egypt,  says  the 
fifth  dynasty,  but  reigning  contemporaneously  with  the  fourth. 
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JUSTICE  TO  EGYPT. 


dnctions  of  full  size  are  obtiaiDable  at  the  Museum. 
Now,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  the  time  for  all 
those  countries  of  Europe  who  have  hitherto  been 
levelling  in  the  spoiling  of  Egypt ;  and  who,  whether 
1  their  Grovemments,  or  their  wealth-endowed  indi- 
viduals, have  been  flattering  their  hearts,  or  quieting 
Ifaeir  consciences  for  so  long,  that,  in  tearing  down, 
r  breaking  off  pieces,  and  carrj-ing  away  Egyptian 
'  antiques,'  they  were  saving  those  remarkable 
treasures  from  destruction  by  the  ignorant  natives, 
•—let  them  now,  acknowledging  the  conservative 
JCuseum  of  Boolak,  with  the  new  system  to  which 
t  belongs, — let  them  send  back  the  choicest  speci- 
8  of  their  former  dilettante  plunder  to  the  country 
Mch  things  should  never  have  left,  and  receive  in 
Rtum  a  copy  of  the  earliest  statue  in  the  world,  the 
t  solemn  and  monarch-like  figure  that  has  ever 
t  been  produced  in  stone. 


CHAPTER    11. 


WAITING  IN  CAIBO. 


Rather  anxiously  passed  on  the  time  from  day 
to  day  after  that  conference  in  the  Museum  of 
Boolak  ;  for  as  yet  no  promised  letter  came^  and  no 
sign  was  given.  Both  my  wife  and  self  were  de- 
sirous to  be  ready  to  start,  the  instant  that  the 
Gro vemment  permit  arrived ;  but  on  what  scale,  style, 
or  footing  was  it  to  be  ?  That  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  manner  in  which  His  Highness  the  Viceroy 
should  finally  respond  to  the  application. 

We  had,  indeed,  abready  brought  out  in  the 
steamer  from  England,  twenty-seven  boxes  of  vari- 
ous sizes ;  but  they  were  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  scientific  instruments  intended  for  P}rramid 
mensuration  ;  to  be,  in  so  far,  my  professional  con- 
tribution, if  any  joint-stock  scheme  of  working 
should  be  matured.  *  Most  extremely  inconvenient^' 
had  the  mate  of  the  said  vessel  remarked  to  us, 
*  would  he  think  it,  to  travel  about  the  world  even 
with  half  that  quantity  of  packages ;'  but  we  had 
the  whole  ;  and  everything  connected  with  living 
was  still  to  be  added.     With  no  sparing  hand  too. 
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it  soon  upptiai-ed,  must  tbe^  addltioiis  be  made ; 
for  to  set  up  house  in  the  desert  for  any  long  con- 
tinued (>eriod,  according  to  Egyptian  ideas  of  what 
was  right,  moat  compellingly  required  aknost  inter- 
minable elceteras  to  complete  our  European  outfit ; 
and  each  article  was  purchasable  only  at  a  more 
extravagant  rate  than  another,  because,  forsooth, 
Cairo  in  the  winter  of  1864,  was  in  the  height  of 
what  they  called  a  '  cotton  fever.' 

This  peculiar  social  malady,  of  which  we  iiad  heard 
nothing  in  England,  was  positively  raging  on  our 
arrival  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  American  cotton 
having  been  withheld  by  the  then  four  years'  war, 
£urope  demanded  supplies  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  at  almost  fabulous  prices ;  whereupon, 
obedient  to  the  call,  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
were  instantly  turned  into  a  cotton-garden,  and  with 
such  terribly  complete  effect,  that  on  a  sudden  there 
aroee  a  cry,  iu  a  laud  that  had  hitherto  fed  others, 
that  its  people  were  starving  for  want  of  bread. 
\  Their  cotton  wiis  certainly  fetching  extravagant 
jffemiumB,  but  railway,  and  river,  and  roads,  were 
insufficient  to  convey  it  quickly  enough  to  market, 
or  to  carry  back  plain  food  to  the  agriculturists. 
Money  was  flowing  into  Egypt  at  a  rate  never  heard 
of  before,  but  rather  with  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  wildest  speculations,  ruuniug  up  the  price  of  all 
neoeseitieit  Ui  the  poor  and  needy,  and  unhinging 
die  reUtions  of  different  classes  of  society,  than  pro- 
da<ung  any  solid  improvement  to  the  community. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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'  £g]l>t^' said  a  native  to  us,  'is  now  like  an  inflamed 
'  arm  ;  there  is  plenty  of  blood  in  it,  but  it  is  not 
'  flowing  in  constitutional  channels,  and  the  arm  is 

*  therefore  not  strong/ 

Already  had  this  state  of  things  metamorphosed 
the  Nile  travelling  for  this  year ;  seeing  that  against 
one  hundred  tourists'  boats  that  had  started  for 
Upper  Egjrpt  in  1861,  only  twelve  were  known  to 
have  set  forth  in  1864  ;  for  it  is  not  every  traveller 
who  can  afibrd  £500  or  more  for  three  months' 
boating ;  nor  is  it  agreeable  to  know  you  are  actually 
throwing  your  money  away,  by  purchasing  in  such 
an  exceptional  region  ;  and  where  every  trading  man 
seems  bent  on  raising  each  day  the  prices  of  his 
goods  or  services,  and  cheating  the  newly-arrived 
Franks,  of  all  people,  at  every  turn  and  every  step. 

Deeper  gloom,  however,  than  this  was  further 
overshadowing  the  country;  for  though  a  glut  of 
wealth  in  some  quarters  had  come  to  pass  by  dint 
of  cotton  and  American  war  combined,  the  harvest 
had  been  a  bad  one.  This  arose  from  the  inunda- 
tion having  been  scanty ;  it  was  the  second  year 
too  of  insufficient  Nile  flood,  and  *  after  a  bad  Nile, 

*  then  comes  the  plague  in  the  following  spring,'  is 
the  maxim  there.  Plague  indeed  to  man  had  not 
yet  occurred,  but  it  had  broken  out  grievously  upon 
the  cattle;  and  in  the  summer  of  1864  aknost  all  the 
homed  animals  perished.  Hence  the  real  working 
agriculturists  were  in  consternation  ;  for  how  could 
they  turn  their  sakiyehs  or  water-wheels  without 
oxen  ?  and  without  the  continued  supply  of  irriga- 
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tion  furnished  thereby,  how  could  any  crops  be 
r&ised  in  a  rainless  land,  under  a  ceaseless  daily 
scorching  sun?  Was  the  cattle  visitation  too  to 
be  followed  by  something  similar  to  man  ?  Many 
appeared  to  expect  it,  and  their  expectation  was 
most  fiilly  confirmed,  as  the  thousands  struck  down 
by  cholera  in  the  May  and  June  of  1865  suffi- 
ciently attested  soon  after ;  but  meanwhile  the 
ruling  principle  was  too  generally  'eat  and  drink 
'  now,  and  make  money  with  maddened  ecstasy.' 

Though  living  ourselves  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible, it  was  quite  horrifying  to  see  the  pile  of 
useful  gold  that  we  had  to  pay  at  the  end  of  every 
week  for  mere  hotel  accommodation,  without  the 
measurement  of  the  Great  Pyramid  being  thereby 
promoted  In  any  degree.  Worse  stiU,  in  those 
times  of  waiting  and  weaiineas  of  soul,  my  wife 
fell  ill  of  the  city  fever  ;  and  the  wonder  is,  looking 
at  the  stagnant  marsh  that  lies  evenly  spread  just 
■  tinder  the  festering,  dead-fiat,  blackened  soil  of 
I  Cairo,  and  the  bringing  up  of  its  unwholesome 
waters  again  and  again  to  the  surface  by  the  numer- 
ous pubUc  water  wheels  to  serve  for  damping  the 
sUme-covered  streets  and  supplying  the  inhabitants, 
r  the  marvel  is  that  every  one  therein  is  not  always 
'  laid  up  with  the  worst  of  fevers.  You  see,  too, 
round  about  the  citj^'s  suburbs,  earth's  and  heaven's 
fair  horizon  mostly  cut  off  from  view  by  huge  arti- 
ficial hills  of  hardened  excrement,  the  immense 
scavenger  accumulations,  through  rainless  centuries, 
of  drainless  streets  without  any  inclination  ;  and  yet 
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M.  Vandeby  writiDg,  alas!  before  European  atten- 
tion had  been  awakened  to  the  virtue  of  sanitary 
arrangements,  could  fervently  ejaculate  of  Cairo, 
^  This  great  and  illustrious  city,  she  is  situated  on 
'  a  plain  the  most  delicio'ns  in  the  world/ 

Of  Cairo  and  its  narrow  streets,  gaudily  dressed 
population,  and  crowded  bazaars,  a  thousand  and 
one  English  tourists,  following  the  lead  of  the  emi- 
nent Mr.  Lane,  have  written  abundance  and  super- 
abundance praisingly.  To  an  artistic  eye,  and  to 
a  rich  man  having  nothing  to  do  beyond  going 
forth,  Like  the  Khaliph  Haroun  Al  Rasheed,  to  see 
what  street  adventures  should  befall  him,  or  what 
might  happen  out  of  which  occupation  could  be 
extracted  for  hours  hanging  heavy  on  their  owners' 
hands,  things  may  appear  thus  enchanting  and  com- 
mendable. But  the  plain-spoken  Signor  Belzoni  was 
nearer  the  ordinary  British  mark  in  thinking  ^the 
'  multitude  of  tedious  manners,  luxurious  customs, 
'  and  inaptitude  for  direct  business^  but  proficiency 
'  in  dissembling,'  rather  a  nuisance  to  a  man  of 
moderate  means,  and  with  a  definite  task  to  accom- 
plish within  a  limited  time.  From  a  similar  point 
of  view,  too.  Dr.  Clarke  was  inclined  to  question 
the  truth  of  the  epithets  of  those  who  had  styled 
Cairo  the  '  Wonder  of  the  World,'  the  '  Delight  of 
the  Imagination,'  the  ^  Great  among  the  Greats'  the 
*  Holy  City,'  the  *  Victorious ;'  and  to  agree  with 
Bruce,  who  declared  that  he  had  'never  seen  a 
'  place  he  liked  worse,  nor  one  which  afforded  less 
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'  pieafinre  or  instruction,  nor  antiquities  which  leas 
'  answered  their  description  ;'  and  he  added  thereto 
of  his  own  experieucea  much  touching  what  he 
called  the  '  innumerable  abominations  of  the  dirtiest 
'  city  in  the  whole  world,' 

From  the  window  of  a  sick-room,  overrun  with 
flies  by  day  and  mosquitoes  by  night,  even  in 
mid-winter,  the  prospects  were  not  likely  to  be 
encouraging.  At  night  certainly  there  was  a  short 
calm,  and  the  stars  beamed  down  over  the  silent 
city  in  their  own  pure  beauty ;  but  long,  long 
before  day,  began  both  the  noise  and  the  stir ;  first 
the  cats,  then  the  dogs  awakened  by  the  cats,  then 
the  pigs  (our  hotel  was  in  tlie  Uzbek6eh,  adjoining 
the  Copts'  quarter)  awakened  by  the  dogs  ;  then 
the  pigs  awoke  the  geese,  and  tlie  geeae  the  turkeys, 
and  the  turkeys  the  cocks  and  hens  ;  then  came 
choruses  of  several  or  all,  sometimes  in  succession, 
sometimes  in  simultaneous  rivalry. 

By  this  time,  the  ruddy  glow  of  morning  began 
to  appear,  reflected  only  upon  a  few  tliin,  horse-hair- 
like, cirrhus  clouda  near  the  eastern  horizon.  There 
are  never,  as  a  nile,  any  more  bulky  water-carriers 
of  the  sky  in  this  rainless  land  ;  for  its  atmo- 
sphere is  clean  deprived  of  all  the  visible  agents 
and  misty  scenery  that  belong  to  the  lower  current 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  even  those  fainter  cloud- 
forms  of  the  upper  stratum,  undergo  some  further 
t'hiniung  and  evaporation  still  in  passing,  high  as 
they  do,  above  the  dried-up  desert  plains  on  either 
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side  of  Egjrpt, — a  land  whereof  the  *  Bjiyht  of  Saynt 
^  Abone'  remarked  so  truly, '  Egipt  is  a  long  contree, 

*  but  it  is  streyt,  that  is  to  saye,  narowe ;  for  thei 
^  may  not  enlargen  it  toward  the  Desert,  for  defaute 

*  of  Watre.  For  there  it  reyneth  not  but  litylle  in 
^  that  contree ;  and  for  that  cause  they  have  no 

*  watre,  but  yif  it  be  of  that  flood  of  their  ryvera 

*  And  for  als  moche  as  it  ne  reynethe  not  in  that 

*  contree,  but  the  eyr  is  alway  pure  and  cleer  (dust 

*  excepted),  therefore  in  that  contree  ben  the  gode 
'  astronomyeres,  for  thei  fynde  there  no  cloudes  to 
'  letten  them/  But  to  return  to  our  dry  Cairo  day- 
dawn,  let  us  note,  as  next  in  order,  the  yellow  and 
stronger  light  in  the  East,  and  that  then  the  disk  of 
the  sun  itself  comes  up  like  a  ball  of  liquid  fire ; 
glaring,  as  it  beams  through  the  dusty  atmosphere 
and  shoots  its  long  luminous  arrows  both  athwart 
picturesque  minarets,  ragged  with  the  flag-staves 
and  lamp-holders  in  this  lazy  land,  of  some  last 
year's  illumination,  and  amongst  'mulqu&'  of 
tumble-down  houses, — the  *  mulqufs,'  those  ancient, 
Coptic,  garret-like,  angular  wind-sails,  all  turned 
towards,  but  not  succeeding  now  in  catching,  the 

*  life-giving  Etesian  winda'^  Here  and  there  in- 
deed is  seen  a  smart-looking,  Maltese-painted,  new 
house;   but  then  come   acres  of  ruins,   or  ruin- 

^  The  ancient  mulqufs  were  double,  and  the  two  opening!  tamed 
in  opposite  directions,  which  would  tend  much  to  establish  a  circula- 
tion of  air  throughout  the  house,  such  air  entering  at  one  aperture  and 
leaving  by  the  other ;  but  the  modem  mulqufs  seem  to  be  all  single, 
with  their  openings  turned  to  the  N.  or  n.w. 
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looking  structures,  little  better  than  ahspelesH  heaps 
of  sun-dried  muii-bricka ;  while  a  tall,  graceftU, 
(late-palm  waves,  iameDtiog  over  the  decay ;  and, 
03  a  mourner,  is  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  clay 
dust.  But  so  are  all  other  objects  arotuul ;  for  none 
of  them  can  partake,  in  this  most  earthy  laod  fed 
by  irrigation  alone,  of  the  rain  of  the  waters  rA 
heaven  to  vash  them  clean. 

Sach  roofs  too,  as  the  exiating  and  inhabited 
hoQses  generally  had,  \-iz.,  piles  of  old  rubbish  heaped 
upon  them  at  top  I  for  anything  will  do  in  a  climate 
without  rain.  And  there,  on  those  roofs,  are  the  cats 
of  every  house,  muaeular  and  most  »rnlptareaqne 
models  of  cats,  sprawling  in  lion-like  attitudes 
through  the  livelong  sun-baked  day,  and  intently 
occQpied  in  merely  regarding  each  other.  With  the 
early  noou  too  comes  on  the  rolling  of  grandees  in 
their  open  carriages  through  the  square  of  dust- 
covered  syramorc  and  acacia  trees,  the  prancing  of 
others  on  horses,  and  scuffling  through  of  otheis  still 
on  adorned  donkeys;  all  '  cotton,  cotton,' as  a  half-pay 
Bey,  in  a  seedy  coat,  remarked  wofully  to  u.s.  But 
then  the  more  distressful  picture  that  always  went  to 
our  hearts,  of  the  little  girla  of  Cairo  as  they  ran  after 
all  the  animals ;  those  poor  little  girls  supposed  to  be 
without  any  souls  worthy  of  the  name  of  souls,  but 
with  their  lung  tails  of  platted  hair  and  gauzy  blue 
drapery  flying  behind  them  in  the  wind,  as  they 
vied  with  each  other, — ^in  an  emulation  certainly 
worthy  of  a  better  caune  and  quite  superior  to  what- 
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ever  is  usually  understood  as  that  idle  thing,  '  le 
*  vrai  g^nie  Egyptien,' — in  seeing  who,  even  at  the 
peril  of  diving  in  between  the  very  hind-feet  of  a 
colossal  camel,  shall  first  pick  up  its  hideous  drop- 
pings, and  pat  them  into  nicely-shaped  cakes  with 
her  braceleted  fairy  hands,  and  then  deposit  them 
in  the  flat  reed-basket  she  carries  so  deftly  balanced 
on  her  head  ;  until  she,  the  tender  little  girl,  can 
triumphantly  carry  the  morning's  collection  home 
to  some  haggard  old  being,  who  utilizes  a  stray 
comer  in  the  ruined  streets,  by  carrying  on  there 
in  the  sun,  too  truly  a  inanufactme  of  such  high- 
scented  ammonia-fuel,  as  a  supply  for  all  the  cooks 
of  tMs  gorgeous.  Ulustrious.  Zk  resplendent  city, 
the  great  *  Masr-el-Kahireh,'  or  *  the  Victorious  Masr/ 
Yet  was  the  period  of  sickness  enriched  to  us  by 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Chaplain  to  the  con- 
sulate, and  his  family.  He  had  only  recently  ar- 
rived from  England,  an  invalid  from  overwork  in 
his  parish  there,  but  must  needs  begin  immediately 
to  do  something  in  his  new  neighbourhood,  in  order 
to  be  of  the  workmen  rather  than  of  the  idlers  in 
Egypt  also  ;  well  seconded  too  by  the  ladies  of  his 
family,  whose  extreme  kindness  and  sympathy  did 
jMOrt  .s  .nuch  m  restoring  my  wife,  «  the  V 
scriptions  of  the  very  clever  Scottish  doctor  whose 
assistance  was  called  in. 

*In  Cairo,*  said  Bruce,  ninety-eight  years  ago, 
'  nothing  can  be  concealed.   All  nations,  Jews,  Turks, 
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'  Moors,  Coptc,  and  Franks,  are  all  conatantly  on  the 
'  inquiry,  as  much  after  things  that  coneeni  other 
'  people's  businees  as  their  own  ;'  and  it  is  very  nearly 
the  same  still,  whence  it  arrived  that  my  having 
made  an  official  appli(!ation  about  Pyramid  measure- 
ments to  the  Viceroy,  came  to  be  known  and  to 
travel  Some  persons  were  sure  that  there  must 
be  great  diplomatic  influence  working  in  secret,  to 
result  presently  in  a  magnificent  expedition  being 
OTganized ;  in  which,  too,  they  might  possibly  find 
a  well-paid  post  for  themselves  ;  not  with  any  of  the 
doll  labour  of  looking  after  the  thousands  of  work- 
men who  would  be  employed,  or  of  being  account- 
able for  ropes,  and  picks,  and  laddern,  and  other 
materiab  of  excavation  works, — but  a  sort  of  social 
science  overseership,  with  mounted  cavassea  per- 
petually galloping  about  to  carry  orders  to  make 
every  one  else  work,  long  ranges  of  viceregal  tents 
wherein  to  receive  visitors  to  public  feastiugs,  and 
abaolute  power  over  the  peasants  far  and  near. 

But  as  Dr.  Clarke  long  since  most  truly  remarked 
of  Cairo,  and  even  anything  or  everything  in  Egypt, 
'  it  ha«  always  been  the  subjectof  amp^j/icod'on,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  its  history ;'  nor  did  we  think 
the  description  less  true,  when  on  another  day  an 
acquaintance  ruslied  in  uj>on  us  and  proclaimed, 
'  All  Alexandria  is  in  an  uproar,  and  an  uproar 
'  about  you  and  your  unwarrantable  and  tyrannical 
'  application  to  the  Vicei-oy  ;  they  say  you  want  to 
'  atop  all  visitors  from  seeing  the  Pyramid,  and  they 
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'  won't  hear  of  it.  They  report  too  that  the  Viceroy 
'  told  you  in  answer,  that  he  could  not  think,  as  a 
'  just  ruler  having  the  good  of  his  people  at  heart, 
'  of  standing  between   the  poor  Arabs  and    the 

*  p«^tB  A  we:,  in  the  hTbit  of  receiving  ftom 
'  viators  to  the  Pyramid  ;   and  you  were  dnmb- 

*  foundered,  they  say,  at  the  virtuous  rebuke ;  and 
'  there  has  not  been  such  a  pitch  of  indignation  in 

*  the  maritime  city  for  years.' 

Well,  thought  we,  if  that  is  true,  it  shows  that  the 
population  of  Alexandria  are  still  of  the  same  nature 
as  of  old,  when  they  had  their  great  insurrection, 
because  a  Roman  soldier  killed  a  cat;  a  people 
always  ready  to  be  fanned  up  into  a  ferocious  tumult, 
and  on  account  of  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  How 
truly  wrote  the  Emperor  Adrian  to  the  Consul  Ser- 
vian :'  I  am  convinced,  my  friend  Servian,  that  of 
'  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  the   Alexandrians 

*  are  the  most  trifling,  wavering,  changing  at  every 

*  change  of  public  rumour,  inclined  to  sedition,  vain 

*  and  insolent.  But  I  wish  them  no  other  curse 
'  than  that  they  may  be  fed  with  their  own  chickens, 

*  which  are  hatched  in  a  way  I  am  ashamed  to  relate.' 

So  I  went  on  quietly  as  before  with  the  only 
scientific  question  there  had  been  a  possibility  of 
commencing  in  Cairo,  at  all  bearing  on  any  of  the 
matters  to  be  looked  into  afterwards  at  the  Pyramid  ; 
viz.,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  The  numerous 
wells  in  and  about  the  city,  delivering  up  water  from 
a  depth  of  from  300  to  400  inches  in  a  constant 
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Stream  by  the  sakiyeba,  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  tliU  sort  of  observation,  and  evi- 
dently enabled  the  subject  to  be  treated  at  once  very 
closely  ;  for  while  in  the  winter  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January,  with  aLr  varying  from  45"  to  65' 
Fahrenheit,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  found  to  be 
68'3°  and  58'9°  ;  those  of  the  wells  were  all  between 
66'  and  71".  Evidently  the  gi-eat  heat-wave  of  the 
previous  summer  was  settling  slowly  down  into  the 
earth  at  its  average  rate  all  the  world  over,  of  about 
360  inches  of  ordinary  soil  in  six  months ;  and  its 
maximnm  point,  blunted  no  doubt  by  all  the  badly 
conducting  substance  it  had  passed  through,  was  to 
be  found  just  then  very  near  the  level  of  the  great 
stratum  of  quiescent  water  which  all  these  wells 
were  drawing  upon.  Yet  there  were  minute  differ- 
ences in  the  temperature  of  different  wells,  not  very 
easy  to  explain ;  and  one  of  them,  the  '  White  Well,' 
on  the  rond  to  Boolak,  was  always  warmer  than  any 
other  by  two,  three,  or  more  degrees,  though  seldom 
a  degree  different  from  its  own  temperature  ;  so  that, 
at  the  early  morning  hours,  or  as  soon  as  the  many 
religious  ablutionists  had  one  after  the  otlier  given 
the  wheel  two  or  three  tumsi,  lifted  up  a  few  buckets 
fnll  of  water,  and  performed  their  day-dawn  orisons 
to  the  east  and  departed,  allowing  me  then  to  move 
up  with  my  apparatus  before  the  bullocks  arrived 
for  the  regular  service  of  the  day, — there  was  actu- 
ally a  difference  in  temperature  of  more  tlian  22° 
between  the  air  and  the  water  ;  and  a  great  crowd 
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of  the  faithfal  would  presently  gather  close  about, 
to  see  the  temperature  of  many  successive  glasses  of 
water  tried ;  and  to  admire  the  nimbleness  of  the 
mercury  in  rushing  up  on  each  occasion  through  a 
large  part  of  its  scale. 

Those  wheel-worked  water  wells  have  a  further 
feature  of  interest ;  for  they  appear  to  be  the  sole 
means  by  which  large  parts  of  the  plain  countiy 
east  and  north-east  of  Cairo, — formed,  no  doubt,  of 
the  mud  of  the  Nile,  but^  as  we  were  told,  never 
now  reached  by  the  inundation, — can  be  cultivated. 
Except,  indeed,  the  surface  is  artificially  irrigated,  it 
becomes,  not  only  in  summer,  but  all  the  rainless 
sun-shiny  year  through,  as  dry  and  desolate  as  a 
brick ;  yet  irrigate  it  artificially  by  raising  up  the 
water  from  some  300  to  400  inches  in  depth,  where 
the  supply  is  nearly  inexhaustible,  and  the  whole 
plain  may  become  a  garden  of  herbs,  even  such  as 
Moses  described  Israelitish  Egypt  to  be. 

Now  there  is  at  present,^  and  indeed  has  long 
been,  much  earnest  discussion  going  on  in  Uterary 
circles  as  to  the  position  of  the  Goshen  of  Scripture. 
The  general  idea  first  arrived  at,  is  to  place  it  east- 
ward, or  north-eastward  of  Egypt ;  but  that  leads 
to  such  barren  lands,  that  many  have  followed  the 
views  of  Bryant,  who  placed  it  in  the  Delta,  near 
its  southern  termination.  Yet  there  are  many  ob- 
jections producible  to  that  hypothesis,  which  would 
not  apply  to  a  position  skirting  the  outside  of  the 

^  AthefkBum,  October  7,  1865,  jk  269. 
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DcltA  iu  the  eaiiteni  directiou  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude,— if  only  it  could  be  shown  that  the  normal 
fertility  of  Egypt  might  be  secured  there,  in  addition 
to  the  free  run  of  the  neighbouring  desert-hills  and 
plains. 

But  it  W88  precisely  at  the  southern  beginning  of 
dtis  probable  site  of  the  Goshen  of  Jacob  and  his 
BODS  (for  it  was  more  extensive  afterwards),  that  we 
saw  much  ground  rendered  habitable  and  useful  to 
man  solely  by  the  water-wheel  wells  ;  or  mthcr  by 
tbe  work  performed  there  ;  for  the  first  and  total  1 
cost  of  the  home-made  machinery  in  each  case  seems 
veay  trifling  indeed,  while  the  labour  is,  on  the 
contrary,  so  difficult  to  supply,  more  especially  since 
the  recent  murrain  amongst  the  cattle,  that  many 
wells  are  already  falliog  into  disuse  and  decay,  to 
the  decrease  immediately  of  the  cultivated  area. 
Given  therefore  a  people  with  a  superabundance  of 
cattle  in  this  particular  region,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
its  garden  produce  would  increase  immensely ;  and 
such  a  cattle-possessing  people  the  iBraelites  of  the 
captiTity  pre-eminently  were. 

Those  speculations  were  presently  cut  short  l)y  a 
most  timely  letter  from  Mariette  Bey,  informing  that 
the  Viceroy  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  His  Excel- 
lency Zeki  Bey,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  to  arrange 
our  affair,  as  I  should  duly  hear  on  calling  at  the 
Palace  of  Gezeereh.  There  accordingly  they  detailed 
to   roe,    next   day,    that    all    the    items  in  scheme 
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No.  1  were  graciously  allowed  by  the  Viceroy ;  with 
the  very  liberal  addition  of  the  following, — 1st,  Con- 
veyance for  the  whole  party  from  the  east  bank  of 
the  Nile  to  the  Pyramids,  and  back  again  after  the 
work  should  be  completed;  and  2d,  Peremptory 
orders  to  the  nearest  villagers  to  furnish  us  with  sup- 
plies of  food  at  the  usual  market  prices,  during  the 
entire  period  of  our  stay, — a  piece  of  thoughtful 
care  which  we  found  in  the  end  to  be  highly  re- 
quired in  the  country  districts  of  Egypt.  The  polite 
officials  further  gave  me  two  Arabic  letters,  one  to 
the  Commandant  of  the  Citadel  for  tents,  and  the 
other  to  the  Governor  of  Jeezeh,  who  was  to  be 
responsible  for  our  transit  to  the  Pyramid. 

The  last  letter  on  being  deUvered,  with  some  kind 
assistance  from  the  Consul,  disclosed  a  very  courteous 
Turkish  official,  but  brought  to  light  a  peculiar 
Egjrptian  traveller's  difficulty.  The  reserve  inun- 
dation water,  long  expected  from  the  upper  country, 
had  just  at  that  very  instant  come  down  and  drowned 
all  the  land  in  the  direct  route  to  the  Pyramids. 
This  was  not  the  inundation  of  the  Nile — which  had 
been  over  nearly  three  months  before, — but  was  a 
certain  half  intended,  half  accelerated  irrigation 
accident ;  and  the  Governor  of  Jeezeh  was  momen- 
tarily receiving  in  his  little  Court  of  Justice  excited 
messages  from  one  village  or  another,  telling  of  the 
arrival  of  the  destroying  flood,  and  describing  the 
depth  of  the  waters  around  theuL  He  promised, 
however,  to  send  out  his  own  people  to  make  special 
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inquiries  and  fonilnga  in  the  line  of  the  Pyramid 
road,  and  let  us  know  in  a  few  days  how  soon  he 
could  undertake  to  conduct  us  along  it. 

Now,  therefore,  the  domeatic  preparations  were 
pushed  on  rapidly ;  aud  my  wife,  nearly  recovered 
from  her  illness,  and  assisted  by  a  brightreyed,  young 
English  married  lady,  resident  io  Cairo,  and  accom- 
panied by  our  two  servants,  an  Abyssinian,  and  an 
Arab-C'opt  convert  (both  recently  engaged  by  the 
kind  advice  of  a  vexy  obliging  member  of  the 
American  Mission),  perambulated  the  bazitars  and 
wider  streets  to  purchase  the  furniture,  cooking- 
apparatus,  provisions,  water- jars,  aud  all  other  im- 
pedimenta that  Were  deemed  essential  to  Egyptian 
life.  8<!arcely,  too,  was  all  this  completed,  when,  on 
Jauuar}'  3d,  we  received  notice  that,  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  the  7th  of  the  month,  the  Governor 
of  Jeezeh  would  be  ready  to  perform  his  part  of 
piloting  ua  through  the  overflowed  land,  if  we 
would  repair  with  bag  and  baggage  to  the  ferry 
of  Old  Cairo,^  at  an  early  hour  of  the  forenoon. 

Tliia  was  indeed  delightful,  and  we  sent  im- 
mediately for  the  two  servants,  Hanua  Intana,  the 

*  Old  Ckiro,  Foatat.  or  Mur  EI  Ateekek,  lira,  like  Boolak,  on  the 
tml  V  ac*m  b*iik  of  the  Nile,  but  &bnut  three  miles  farther  up  the 
■liMiii.  aod  la  tli«  neiglibourhood  of  the  ancieat  city  of  Bnbylon  of 
Wgj  |il .  (KHKrarning  which  Sir  John  Maundeville  thus  discouisea : — 
And  nndinrtoadc  loc,  that  that  Babylojne  I  have  aiMtken  uRe,  where 
that  the  Suwdau  ilwe11i*Ui,  is  not  that  gret  Babyloyne,  whern  the 
'  d)«rnitac  of  langagoa  waa  lint  made  for  vengeanoD,  by  tbe  Myracle 
M  OoJ,  when  th*  (Iretu  Tour  of  Balwl  waa  bcgnnnen  to  Imii  inaitf  ; 
'  bat  wj-ta  thea  wal  Uiii  Babyloyno  at  Egij't,  mmr  the  I'ytpe  of  Cayr, 
•ftt  upM  Iba  Rjtn*  of  (iyaoa,  tomtyme  clpjit  Nyle,' 
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Abyssinian,  and  Wahabee  Michael,  the  Arab  Chris- 
tian, and  let  them  know  when  the  real  work  was  to 
begin, — their  pay  had  been  going  on  for  three  weeks, 
and  their  baksheeshes  had  been  many,  both  on  accoont 
of  Christmas  Day  and  New- Year's  Day  (when  they 
had  knocked  at  our  door  before  sunrise,  to  remind 
us  that  they  were  in  the  new  year,  as  much  as  in  the 
old,  our  devoted  slaves,  ready  for  whatever  was  to 
occur  at  the  Pyramid),  and  in  compliment  to  some 
of  their  native  holidays  besides.  But  now,  on  re- 
ceiving the  stirring  information,  they  were  confused, 
talked  seditiously  to  each  other,  and  then  wanted 
to  know  if  I  could  not  write  to  the  Governor  of 
Jeezeh  to  delay  starting  until  Monday  morning. 

Why? 

*  Because  Friday  was  the  Copt's  Christmas  Day ; 
.  .nd  U.ey  would  L  »  worn  ouLth  the  feativi^L 
'  that  they  would  be  quite  unfit  for  travelling  next 
•  morning  to  the  PyramidB.' 

Yet  neither  of  them  was  of  Coptic  faith ;  and 
while  the  tall,  thin,  high-cheeked,  consumptive- 
looking,  though  coal-black  Abyssinian  was  only 
inclined  either  to  give  very  general  reasons  or  to 
explode  into  anger  if  questioned  why  he  brought 
up  another  Christmas,  after  having  accepted  the 
holiday  and  baksheesh  of  the  Frank  anniversaiy, 
— his  shorter,  brown-visaged,  hatchet-faced,  hook- 
nosed companion  at  once  declared  that,  although  he 
and  all  his  family  had  long  been  converted  to  the 
evangelical  Presby  terianism  of  the  American  Church, 
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his  grandmotber  was  a  Copt ;  and,  in  honour  of  her, 
it  was  perfectly  necesaaiy  for  him  to  keep  the  Coptic 
idea  of  the  day  without  omitting  any  of  its  honour^ 
and  without  regard  to  any  other  Christmas  Days  he 
might,  or  might  not,  find  it  expedient  to  keep. 

After  a  laboured  discussion  of  their  fancied  diffi- 
culties, these  gemuses  were  at  length  brought  appa- 
rently to  Bee  that  the  date  for  Starting,  fixed,  after 
so  many  prehminaries,  by  the  Egyptian  Government, 
vas  not  to  be  Ughtly  altered ;  and  that  the  sun 
really  rose  at  so  very  moderate  an  hour  at  this  mid- 
winter season  of  the  year,  that  there  was  no  valid 
and  sober  reason  why  they  should  not  be  perfectly 
ready  for  work  by  the  late  daylight  on  Saturday 
morning,  let  Friday  be  whatever  religious  annivei^ 
aary  it  might.  So  at  last,  with  that  day  secured 
to  them  as  a  whole  holiday,  and  final  instructions 
given  on  Thursday  afternoon,  as  to  their  going 
down  very  early  to  Boolak  on  Saturday  to  gather 
up  certain  water-filters,  sacks  of  charcoal,  and  crates 
of  fowla, — which  they  themselves  had  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  purchase  there,  because  they  could  be 
had  there  so  much  cheaper  than  in  Cairo,  and  were 
aaccoBary  to  give  the  last  finish  to  the  completeness 
of  Mrs,  Piazzi's  arrangements  for  the  desert-home,— 
we  dismissed  them  with  good  wishes  for  their  second 
Chmtmae  Dvy  in  the  season,  and  congratulations  on 
being  engaged  in  a  scientific  Pyramid  measurement 
which  the  Government  of  their  own  country  had 
condeseendad  to  approve  of  and  promote. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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Late  on  Friday  evening,  visitors  called, — ^the  head 
of  the  American  mission,  and  two  brother  mission- 
aries, one  from  Alexandria,  and  the  other  from 
Syria.  They  kindly  mentioned  much  of  their  pro- 
fessional objects,  labours,  disappointments  and  suc- 
cesses ;  also  of  the  general  spirit  of  inquiry  that 
is  springing  up  in  Muslim  minds  to  test  the  truth 
of  their  book  ;  and  of  the  inevitable  though  secret 
removal  from  this  world  of  any  young  man  of 
rank,  should  new-Ught  manifestations  on  his  part 
become  known  to  the  authorities  that  be, — autho- 
rities evidently  wise  as  serpents  to  nip  in  the  bud  all 
attempts  at  free  examination  there.  But  the  worthy 
chief  has  come  to  us  bent  on  other  objects  too ;  for, 
though  learned,  literary,  and  fully  employed,  he  can 
think  for  others  even  in  the  common  affairs  of  life 
as  well ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  met 
our  Abyssinian  and  Arab,  and  had  not  liked  eiliier 
their  looks  or  their  answers  ;  in  fact,  he  suspected 
they  were  going  to  desert  their  engagement  to  us 
when  the  morning  came,  though  he  could  not  get 
them  explicitly  to  declare  themselves  then.  But  he 
had  come  down  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening  to 
our  hotel  to  forewarn  us  of  what  might  happen,  and 
to  say  that  with  the  earliest  daylight  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  look  out  for  any  other  servants  who  were  to 
be  had,  if  in  any  degree  suitable  and  willing  to 
enter  on  life  at  the  Pyramid. 

We  were  of  course  exceedingly  obliged,  though  as 
much  astonished ;  for  the  Arab  had  taken  to  such 
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aire  of  importance  over  his  fellows  on  the  strength 
of  being  engaged  for  the  Pyramid  expedition  ;  and 
the  Abyssinian  cook,  thinking  as  much  of  himself 
as  if  he  liad  been  of  the  Emperor  Theodore's  own 
establiBhment,  had  been  allowed  to  lay  in  amongst 
other  stores,  every  possible  luxury  he  could  think  of 
for  himself  after  the  manner  of  his  nation  and  to  his 
own  taste, — until  some  of  the  packages  reeked  again 
with  garlic,  and  lard,  and  African  maccaroni ;  and 
both  the  men  had  professed  such  personal  attach- 
ment to  us  I  The  ungrateful  traitors  !  we  thought. 
'  Ah !'  but  then  suggested  tlie  philanthropic  Chris- 
tian missionary,  '  do  remember  how  the  morals  of 
'  tJie  country,  especially  of  the  lower  orders,  are 
■  Bliained  by  the  sudden  accession  of  these  Califor- 
'  nian  times  of  unbounded  wealth  arising  from  the 

*  cotton  mania.  Such  extravagant  prices  are  given 
'  now  in  all  the  merchants'  offices  for  asaistanta  of 
'  almost  any  kind,  if  they  can  but  spe^  a  little  of 

*  any  European  language,  that  few  will  remain  in 
'  any  ordinary  service.'  The  actual  circumstances, 
he  assured  us,  would  turn  and  spoil  any  human 
nature,  more  especially  '  Arab  human  natm-e,  which 
'  is  80  gentle,  simple,  touching,  and  easily  deceived.' 
And  therewith,  after  cei'tainly  saying  all  that  could 
be  advanced  for  that  side  of  the  question,  he  left  us 
for  the  night,  with  the  further  parting,  earnest  re- 
t^uest,  that  we  would  not  judge  generally  of  all  Arabs 
by  what  wc  ahuuKl  iwe  of  the  Pyramid  Arabs  ;  for 
they  were  wild,  cunning,  vindictive,  and  lawless  to  a 
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degree,  as  all  trayellers  were  contiimally  complainiiig 
to  their  several  consola  But  those  Fyiamid  men  were 
an  utter  exception,  he  argued,  in  the  whole  of  E^ypt, 
and  not  really  to  be  thought  of  as  Arabs  at  alL 

Morning  broke  on  January  7th,  186&,  bright, 
dusty^and  rainless,  as  usual  with  a  winter  Cairene 
day,  but  no  servants  came.  I  went  over  to  the 
Merchant  Company's  stores  hard  by,  and  had  all  our 
collected  stock  of  goods  there  packed  on  waggons, 
whereon  room  was  still  left  for  the  additions  to 
eome  up  from  Boolak ;  but  yet  these  traps  did  not 
make  their  appearance,  nor  the  servants  either.  I 
had  previously  applied,  on  the  strength  of  both 
English  and  Scottish  letters  of  introduction,  to  the 
said  Company-who  are  the  recent  sacceaBois  in  a 
'  Limited '  concern  to  a  firm  of  great  and  deserved 
good  fame  in  the  history  of  the  modem  commercial 
development  of  Egypt, — ^that  they  should  send 
down  one  of  their  clerks,  or  any  one  who  could 
speak  either  English  or  French  as  well  as  Arabic^  to 
accompany  the  waggons  to  the  river  bank,  where 
tibie  Governor  of  Jeezeh's  men  were  expected  to  be 
found  awaiting  them.  But  one  of  the  Directors^ 
a  portly  man,  with  something  of  an  Indian  com- 
plexion, answered  magniloquently  *  that  they  really 

*  could  not  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  their  businen 

*  lucrative,  that  they  could  not  afford  me  the  aasist- 

*  ance  or  spare  the  time  of  any  one  on  the  establish- 

*  ment»  either  clerk  or  porter,  to  accompany  the 
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'  goods  even  t*  Aa 

'  miles  ;  and  tiie  keepog  of 

'  the  last  three  weeks  had 

'  venient  to  the  Compaq ;  lor  the 

*  would  have  been  mndi  man  fnfitoUf 

*  in  holding  cotton,  of  ^ack  Aey  had  \ 
'  titiea,  and  were  daily  i 

These  merchant  faaeai,  amy  i 
chant  princes,  had  also  beea  XBoammamitd  tm  be 
oar  bftnkeis  :  and,  after  Dotahie  peMutagga  da^ge^ 
were  ready  to  advance  what  i 
bat  only  in  gold  ;  fiar  '  they  did  i 
'  money,'  they  said,  pore  and  a 
small  change  smtahle  to  coontty  yfllaeei.  fi«t  hf 
an  act  of  private  grace  the  Secwtaiy  had  tiaa  rnaa^- 
ing  procured  a  bag  of  AnstriaD  alv«r  dollaa^  ff^at 
pancakes  of  things  dedicated  to 
and  with  this  very  important  help  &om  oor  a 
I  letomed  to  the  hotel  once  again. 

There,  behold  a  janiasaiy,  obligii^y  sent  horn 
the  Consulate  by  Mr.  Beade.  We  cooid  not  convezsa 
with  him  certainly,  but  he  knew  a(Hnething  of  the 
work  to  be  done ;  and  when  at  a  late  hour  the 
Arab  servant,  almost  diiven  over  by  the  American 
miaaionary,  did  come,  but  only  to  announce,  with 
a  sulky  air  and  a  savage  tone,  that  he  had  taken 
another  service, — that  the  Aliysainian  bad  got  the 
ophthalmia,  and  he  did  not  know  what  he  had  done 
with  the  money  for  the  contrilmliou  from  Boolok, — 
Janissary  Osnuin,  though  lame  of   one  foot  by  a 
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recent  fall,  walked  Mr.  Wahabee  over  to  the  '  Chan- 
cellerie'  of  the  Consulate  to  finish  his  explanations 
there.  We  then  mounted  our  donkeys^  following  the 
waggons  loaded  with  whatever  they  had,  down  to 
the  prescribed  rendezvous  at  Masr-el-Ateekeh ;  and 
not  having  a  single  person  in  tiie  party  with  whom 
we  could  exchange  an  intelligible  word,  or  consult 
on  what  we  should  do  on  arriving  that  night  at  the 
Pyramids,  deprived  of  some  of  the  first  requirements 
of  life. 

It  really  called  for  courage  in  a  lady  to  set  forth 
on  such  a  journey ;  but  the  spirit  of  her  who  was 
here  concerned  rose  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  en- 
couraged itself  by  indulging  the  firm  conviction 
that  some  turn  in  our  fortunes  for  the  better  would 
surely  soon  take  place ;  or  some  unexpected  assist- 
ance beMend  our  efforts  to  hold  to  a  complicated 
appointment  in  a  good  cause,  after  we  had  done 
everything  that  of  ourselves  it  well  lay  in  our  power 
to  do.  But  it  was  not  until  we  had  actually  em- 
barked on  board  the  roomy  boat  sent  over  to  the 
eastern  bank  by  the  Governor  of  Jeezeh,  with  all 
the  packages  too  out  of  the  waggons  securely  there 
on  board  under  our  own  eyes^  and  with  a  gentle 
breeze 'from  the  south  slowly  swelling  forth  the 
great  lattine  sail  that  shot  up  high  and  brightly 
white  into  the  pure  blue  sky,  and  gradually  bore  us 
noiselessly,  as  well  as  with  delightful  smoothness, 
to  the  west,  across  the  ancient  river,  in  that  broad 
reach  which  extends  in  front  of  the  Mekias  or  Nilo- 
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meter  Observatory,— tliat  we  began  to  feel  any 
large  amount  of  rest  or  relaxation  of  spirit,  from 
the  nameleaa  little  vexations  and  anxieties  of  the 
last  BeTcral  weeks. 

My  wife's  commissariat  then  produced  some  plain 
buna,  and  Janissary  Osman,  after  duly  washing  out, 
filled  one  of  the  earthenware  water-bottles  we  had 
bought  in  passing  through  the  bazaar  of  Old  Cairo 
ou  our  way  to  the  river  side,  with  Nile  water  as 
the  accompanying  beverage ; — muddy  no  doubt  and 
AS  opaque  as  milk  with  suspended  clay  ;  but  then 
was  it  not  Nile  water,  so  celebrated  by  nation  after 
nation  through  four  thousand  years  !  Did  not  that 
glorious  old  Roman,  Pescennius  Niger,  silence  bis 
murmuring  legions  by  exclaiming,  'What!  crave 
'  you  wine,  and  have  Nilue  to  drink  of?'  And  in  a 
subsequent  age,  did  not  an  educated  Saxon  describe 
with  equal  admiration,  but  greater  particularity,  if 
not  exact  adaptation  to  our  case,  did  he  not  de- 
tail lovingly  '  how  Nile  water  cureth  the  dolour 
'  of  the  reins,  and  is  most  sovereign  against  that 
'  windy  melancholy  arising  from  the  shorter  ribs, 
'  which  BO  saddeth  the  mind  of  the  diseased'  ? 

At  aU  events  we  ate  our  bread  in  thankfulneaa 
and  took  the  water  with  eatisfaetion.  For  why? 
behind  us  now,  and  to  Iw  so  for  many  months,  lay 
the  purse-proud  modem  Muslim  city  and  its  spring- 
tide of  tuhi>-clothed  individuals  struggling  after 
wealth ;  while  in  front  rose  the  Jeezeh  shore  and 
the  calm  of  the  ancient  land. 


CHAPTEB  III. 


BBACH  THE  PY&AMIDS. 


The  entrance  into  Jeezeh,^  after  climbing  the 
steep  clayey  bank  of  the  river,  is  effected  between 
two  little  coffee-houseSy  and  then  by  a  narrow 
winding  lane  overshadowed  with  trees ;  a  grain  mar- 
ket on  one  side,  and  earthenware  goolah  shops  on 
the  other.  This  narrow  thoroughfare  was  crowded 
with  passengers  to  and  fro ;  soldiers  also,  in  their 
bright  nizam  dress^  were  numerou£f,  and  on  the 
elevated  stone  bench  before  one  of  the  coffee-houses 
a  gallant  Turk  was  blowing  enormous  clouds  from 
a  hookah,  while  we  surveyed  the  scene  frrom  chairs 
placed  for  us  on  the  opposite  erection. 

Confusing  at  first,  yet  method  there  was  in  it  of 
some  sort,  for  by  degrees  things  were  got  into  evi- 
dent shape ;  camel  after  camel  was  introduced  on 
the  scen^  made  to  kneel  down,  soldiers  clustered 
about  it  as  thick  as  bees,  packed  its  back  most 

^  Of  the  MNB0  of  this  littJa  town,  after  whioh  the  ohief  Tynaadm 
have  been  deeigiuited  in  modem  timei^  we  h*ye  collected  the  following 
■pelHngs  from  different  anthore ;  besides  the  idea  of  Brjrant,  that  it  ia 
derived  from  Geshen  or  GkMhen,  the  location  of  the  IsTMlitea:-^ 
Qyaeh,  Ohiaeh,  Giseh,  Oiaeh,  Jiseh,  Jeeseh,  Gheeieh,  Geeseh,  Djii% 
Dsjiie,  Dschiseh. 
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BBtoniehmgly  with  oar  various  boxes,  laahcd  them 
cm  firmly,  and  then  made  each  creature  rise  and 
wait  ready  loaded  a  little  farther  on  up  the  wind- 
ing street.  When  five  or  six  camels  have  he&\ 
thus  treated,  we  quite  lose  sight  of  the  earlier  ones 
in  front,  but  more  atill  are  brought  up  in  succession 
— dght  camels  at  last  One,  a  very  vicious  animal, 
who  cries  out  at  every  one,  shows  his  fearful  incisor 
teeth  all  round,  exudes  a  red  bladder-  looking  thing 
at  the  comer  of  his  mouth,'  makes  a  sudden  struggle 
to  get  up  before  half  his  load  is  on  his  back, — bat 
instantly  a  dozen  soldiers  are  upon  him,  and  have 
him  by  the  ears  and  stand  on  his  bended  lege 
before  he  can  straighten  them,  and  he  is  compelled 
to  take  a  share  equal  to  his  fellows. 

'  How  fortunate,'  remarked  my  better  half  to  m^ 
•  diat  the  Viceroy  has  ordered  all  this  to  be  done 
'  far  you ;  you  would  never  have  been  able  to 
,'     I   confessed    how  much   we   were 


! 
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'  In  W.  R.  WQde'l  Narrative  ijf  a  Foyapt  to  JUaddra  and  othtr 
Plata,  a  given  the  then  recenl  eijilaoatioD  of  this  red-bladder  plieiii>> 
mcaott,  aa  detennined  by  Dr.  Paolo  8&TJ  of  Piau,  who  hod  discovered 
Uut  neh  '  guttural  bladder  u  Dothing  elae  than  as  eitraordinaij 
*  devclopntent  of  the  nvula,  which  ii  nsually  fourteen  or  nfteeD  mchei 

■  in  length,  and  attached,  not  to  the  free  margin  of  the  aoft  palat«,  M 

■  in  other  maiiiinalia,  but  to  its  knterior  or  adherent  edge,  and  alao  to 

■  the  arches  of  the  palate ;  lo  that,  hanging  like  a  curtain  in  front  of 
'  th«  rvhini  ptTtditiitm  palati,  it  appears  to  shut  up  the  0]>ening  into 
'  the  faocea.'  And  he  then  adds  the  n«oeuary  anatomical  and  phyaio- 
IpgicaJ  particulara  for  explaining  how,  lirben  the  animal  givee  a  fordbla 
npiiBtion,  the  air,  not  lioding  a  ready  egreu  by  the  mouth,  oving  to 
lb*  yOtiav*  faveiiim  being  uloHd  by  tb«  enlarged  and  diatended  uvnla, 
lercM  it  forward*  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  bladder,  until  it  is  prt^ 
trudcd  from  the  aide  of  the  mouth,  and  thtn  nrtracted  by  the  azygoa 
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obliged  both  to  the  Viceroy  and  his  able  Governor 
of  Jeezeh ;  and  then  up  came,  over  the  river  bank, 
a  well-dressed.  CTey-bearded  respectable-lookinir 
UtOe  M»di.n.  h44  .  Utter.  xZ^  t^JZ 
truly  kind  American  missionary.  He  has  engaged 
the  bearer  as  cook  and  general  servant  for  us^  under 
such  and  such  conditions  of  wages.  We  promise 
Ibraheem — ^for  that  is  his  name,  and  he  speaks 
some  English — to  accomplish  all  that  is  written  in 
the  letter ;  whereupon  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
throws  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene  at  once ; 
talking  Mendlily,  yet  with  dignity,  to  the  great 
Turkish  officer,  his  soldiers,  to  Janissary  Osman,  who 
now  returns  to  Cairo,  the  camel-drivers,  and  every 
one  about, — ^picking  up  thereby  all  the  particulars 
of  the  business,  and  showing  himself  far  from  in- 
experienced in  such  affairs.  Dressed  in  a  red  and 
white  turban,  a  natty  embroidered  brown  jacket, 
but  furnished  with  a  huge-pointed  hood  for  drawing 
over  the  head  in  bad  weather,  large  blue  inexpres- 
sibles, yellow  slippers,  and  on  his  finger  a  silver 
set  turquoise-ring  of  size,  squareness,  and  solidity 
almost  fit  for  an  ancient  Memnon, — we  cannot 
think  of  him  as  a  cook  at  all ;  his  philanthropic  and 
experienced-looking  countenance,  united  with  his 
promptitude  to  embark  at  a  moment's  notice  on  a 
desert  excursion,  and  his  capacity  for  cheerfaUy 
making  the  best  of  any  circumstances  he  should 
find  himself  placed  in, — compel  us  rather  to  see  in 
him  Es  Sindibad,  the  Sailor  of  many  voyages,  or  a 
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first  cousin  at  least  of  that  notable  overcomer  of 
innumerable  difficultiea 

Now  too,  the  last  camel  has  been  loaded ;  a  tall 
■tcni-looking  man,  in  red  tarboosh  and  severely 
nmpie  costume  of  a  blue  outer  and  a  white  inner 
garment,  is  brought  up  and  introduced  as  the 
Sheikh  of  a  Pyramid  village, — having  been  sent  for 
from  there  by  Government  that  he  may  be  per- 
Bonally  charged  with  our  safe  journey ;  donkeys 
■with  carpets  on  them  by  way  of  saddles,  but  no 
bridles  or  stirrups,  are  produced,  and  we  ride  off  for 
the  Pyramids  in  earnest. 

Yet  not  by  the  near  route.  Instead  of  striking 
straight  across  the  plain  westward,  where  there  is 
•till  too  much  water  for  transit,  our  march  is  directed 
aouth- westward,  along  high  mud-biuiks  ;  flat  are 
these  at  top,  but  not  imfrequently  cut  deeply 
through  by  side  streams,  and  forming  then  such 
awkwanl  fissures  for  the  donkeys  to  cross,  that  we 
speculate  on  the  awful  shaking  which  will  be  ex- 
perienced by  both  boxes  and  camels  when  they  have 
to  step  over,  or  into,  or  pass  in  any  way  the  same 
places ;  for  both  they  and  Ihraheem  have  somehow 
fijlen  far  behind,  while  we  and  our  Roman-toga 

iDveloped  Sheikh  were  pushing  on  to  the  front 
The  country  Iiereabouts  consists  generally  of  gar- 

len-ground  sprinkled  with  trees ;  the  former  in- 
•asing  in  proportional  extent,  and  the  latter 
living  themselves  more  and  more  into  separate 
res  of  date  palma,  the  farthei"  we  proceed.     One 
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date-bree  grove,  Phanix  dactyliftra,  was  almost  a 
forest  io  extent,  and  remarkable  for  the  bright  green 
grass  forming  a  velvety  sward  on  the  soil  below  aud 
amongst  the  trees  ;  exhibiting  therefore  a  delight- 
ful combination  of  the  best  English  meadow-graaa, 
with  continued  colonnades  on  every  side  of  what  is 
BO  peculiar  to  the  south,  viz.,  palm-tree  trunks ; 
while  high  above  our  heads,  through  the  groined 
and  fretted  roofs  formed  by  the  interlacing  of 
curving  compound  fronds,  the  aftemooa  sun  was 
darting  its  oblique  and  coloured  rays. 

On  and  on  we  thus  went,  passing  mud-built 
villages,  and  date-tree  groves,  and  mud-land,  the 
day  wearing  away  apace  ;  then  by  boat  over  a  canal 
running  north  and  south ;  and  then  along  another 
line  of  elevated  mud-bank,  trending  south-westward, 
and  on  either  side  of  which  symptoms  of  the  recent 
flood  began  to  appear,  in  shape  of  cotton-fields  half 
drowned  in  water ;  thus  we  progressed,  gradually 
entering  at  last  one  broad  scene  of  water  desolation, 
where  every  green  or  growing  thing  was  either 
carried  away  or  completely  covered  over  by  the 
dark  slime  of  the  waters ;  the  celebrated  '  donvm 
Nili,'  the  agricidtural  gift  of  the  patriarchal  river. 
The  landscape  was  now  one  huge  plain  of  chocolate- 
coloured  mud,  coursed  through  here  and  there  by 
several  snake-like  streams  of  yellowish  water,  the 
rearguard  of  that  great  and  overflowing  army  which 
had  so  recently  passed  that  way,  leaving  only  those 
few  stragglers  to  follow  on  behind. 
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Preeently  we  arrived  at  a  break  in  the  embank- 
ment, for  a  whole  section  of  it  had  b«en  carried 
BV&y  hy  die  Bood,  and  a  notable  stream  ma  bow 
nMhing  vidently  abng  throogh  the  gap  nortfawniL 
Here  the  doDkc3rB  were  sent  back  by  tfaeir  aoeom- 
panying  boys,  and  we  croaeed  in  a  rickety  boat  with 
the  toga'd  Sheikh  to  the  opposite  side — only,  how- 
ever, to  sit  on  the  driest  part  of  the  ground,  for 
there  was  no  one  there.  And  though  the  Sheikh 
every  half  minute  folded  his  bine  toga  about  him  in 
some  new  arrangement  of  noble  fcdda  which  would 
have  captivated  a  classic  painter,  and  used  his  hand 
for  a  peak  to  his  red  tarboosh  where  the  idemas  of 
his  religion  allow  do  such  projecdou  to  exist,  and 
tried  to  peer  into  the  extreme  and  Bunahiny  distance 
of  the  plain,  just  under  the  western  failU,  which  were 
DOW  fast  throwing  their  shadows  towards  na, — he 
could  sec  nothing  but  the  motionless  ranges  of  far- 
off  dale-palma.  So  asking  as  presently  if  we  were 
afraid  of  being  left  alone,  and  receiving  an  answer 
to  a  quite  contrary  effect,  off  he  started  on  foot  to 
the  west,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight 


Here  then  was  an  opportunity  for  studying 
Egyptian  landscape,  at  the  very  witching  hour  too 
of  setting  sun  and  evening's  purple  tints.  Dark 
mud,  mad,  mud  on  everj*  side.  I  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  stream  to  collect  firom  its  very  bank  an 
andcniahle  example  of  inundation  sUme  for  sub> 
M^HBt  examinatioii  in  the  microsct^ ;  bat  could 
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not  manage  it  without  getting  huge  clogs  of  mud 
sticking  to  my  feet  and  increasing  at  every  step ; 
and  even  when  I  bad  returned  to  the  top  of  the 
embankment,  the  difficulty  was  to  get  quit  of  them ; 
for  stone  or  stick  or  even  blade  of  grass  there  was 
none,  and  what  looked  angular  semi-rock  like  soil 
proved  to  be  only  old  mud,  dried  somewhat  hard, 
— with  its  microscopic  particles  of  mica  slightly 
glistening  in  the  light,  and  ready  to  attach  them- 
selves on  to,  with  every  rub  I  gave  to  clean  off,  the 
great  day  balls  on  my  feet. 

Then  the  much-bepraised  soil  of  the  Nile, 
thought  we,  must  after  aU,  with  its  adhesive  pot- 
clay  properties,  be  more  adapted  to  brick-making 
than  to  agriculture.  It  is  certainly  untoward  for 
trees,  which  as  a  general  rule  would  have  their  root- 
pores  completely  suffocated  in  it ;  and  what  shall 
we  say  for  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  a  land  of  none  but  muddy  water,  and 
where  all  the  soil  is  soft  adhesive  clay  1  We  could 
only  hope  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  had  a  nice  set 
of  stone  steps,  kept  duly  clean  from  all  the  peculiar 
and  dark  *  gifts  of  the  Nile,'  whereby  to  descend 
to  her  bathing  there.  Yet  though  the  valley  of  this 
river  is  prevented  by  its  clayey  qualify  from  com- 
paring with  that  of,  say  the  Ganges,  the  Irrawaddy, 
or  Mississippi,  for  large  botanical  glory,  it  does 
derive  some  advantages  from  its  close  plastic  com- 
position ;  nay,  perhaps  it  has  even  therein,  con- 
sidering Egypt's  position  in  the  rainless  belt  of 
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northern  Africa,  the  very  right  thing  in  the  right 
place.  For  had  the  ground  been  porous,  what  would 
have  become  of  all  the  crops  committed  to  its 
charge,  when  it  only  gets  wetted  once  in  the  course 
of  a.  whole  livelong  thirsty  year  1  In  other  regions, 
and  even  where  the  soil  is  rather  more  compact 
than  ordinary  agricultural  loam,  we  have  seen 
attempts  to  water  gardens  artificially  under  an 
African  sun  ;  and  half  an  hour  after  the  watering 
they  looked  very  much  as  they  had  done  half  an 
hour  before,  so  veiy  short-lived  was  the  effect,  and 
80  utterly  did  the  great  furnace  of  that  sun-iUu- 
mined  sky  of  brass,  laugh  to  scorn  all  the  attempts 
of  man  to  bring  into  play  an  opposite  force. 

But  here  in  Egypt,  it  was  nature  herself  that  was 
concerned  :  and  only  observe  how  she  brings  on  the 
power,  whatever  that  be,  of  water ;  viz.,  in  a  sheet 
80  vast  as  almost  to  rival  the  spread  of  the  blue 
sky  above,  and  in  quantity  bo  poilcntous  that  the 
bnabandman  begins  to  tremble  and  fly  from  its 
presence  as  from  a  rushing  mighty  danger.  In  fact 
the  water  is  brought  upon  this  Egyptian  land,  when- 
ever it  is  brought  at  all,  in  a  quantity,  and  depth, 
and  for  a  time  and  in  a  manner  that  enable  the 
fluid  to  enter  into  and  thoroughly  soak  that  pro- 
verbially impervious  clay ;  and  then  when  that  is 
wetted,  what  shall  extract  the  moisture  out  of  it 
again  ?  Not  even  the  mighty  sun  shining  in  its 
African  giorj-  for  six  months  at  a  time,  or  until  the 
destined    inliabibmts   of  the   ancient   valley    have 
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gathered  in  their  yearns  supply  of  food ;  for  the  clay 
holds  in  tenaciously  the  lifegiving.  moistare  agaiiiBt 
all  external  influence,  just  as  those  thick4eayed 
{dants  of  the  sueculent  ord^,  the  euphorbias  and 
aloes^ — A&ica's  own  special  desert  progeny^ — ^resiafc 
all  evaporation  through  their  thick-fi&imied  leaves^ 
and  remain  the  only  signs  of  vegetable  lifa^  throng 
the  most  scorching  season  of  an  ever  tonid  year. 

Something  else  too  could  be  said  in.  favour  of 
i^ypt,  wet,  as  we  saw  her  then,,  viz.,  the  colour  and 
force  of  the  landscape  in  a  picturesque  point  o£  view. 
How  frequently  do  we  in  many  travdlenr'  booha 
meet  with  Eg3^tian  views,  characterized  by  being 
hard  and  red;  or  all  red  and  yellow,  in  light  tints 
too  that  weary  themselves  with  sameness,  and  are 
flat,  flat  without  air  or  diirtanca  But  now  to  the 
north-west,  what  a  scene  I  The  Pyramids  of  Jeeseh 
on  their  far-off  deserthill ;  the  Great  Pyramid  fully 
revealed  with  its  confusion  of  sepulchres  on  tiie 
steep  below,  and  underneath  that  again^  on  the  flat- 
tened plain,  a  few  thin  fretted  lines  of  distant 
villages  with  their  beloved  date-palms  just  showing 
their  crowned  heads.  The  second  Pyramid  is  also 
visible,  but  half  concealed  by  large  palm-trees  in 
the  middle  distance ;  and  the  third,  conspicuous 
enough  with  an  undulating  Libyan  background^ 
but  too  small  to  interfere  with  the  notability  and 
majesty  of  that  one  of  the  three  which  all  the  world 
has  long  agreed  to  call  the  Great  Pyramid.  How 
far  off  through  a  tenderly  illumined  atmospheDS  are 
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all  these  monomeQts  of  the  past ;  and  how  much 
farther  by  the  aid  of  the  tinted  hills,  and  interven- 
ing plains  and  distant  villages  hardly  to  be  made 
out  but  by  telescopic  gaze.  And  then  came  the 
strangely  pronounced  forms  of  the  waving  fronds  of 
lofty  palms  in  middle  distance,  with  the  sun's  hght 
striking  full  amongst  them, — ecHpsing  some  in  rays 
of  golden  splendour,  and  again  eclipsed  itself  in 
their  deep  purple  shadows  below  ;  while,  lower  and 
nearer  still,  the  eye  wanders  over  long  reaches  of 
the  dark-brown  wetted  phiin  ;  dark  almost  to  intense 
blackness,  yet  always  in  eome  rich  tint  of  Vandyke 
Inown  or  chocolate-colour,  that  gradually  lightens 
and  brightens  up  to  the  more  immediate  foreground, 
with  its  tumultuous  river  of  yellow  waters  and 
sentinels  of  snow-white,  crane-like  birds  ;  reminding 
one  of  the  mediaeval  traveller's  description,^ — that 
'  about  this  Ryvere  Nyle  ben  manye  briddes  and 
*  fowles,  or  Sikonyes  that  thei  clepen  Ibpa  ;  for  this 
fidr  bright  egret  is  the  nearest  living  representative 
hcK  of  the  ancient  ibis,  and  is  equally  a  fnend  to, 
and  confiding  in,  man. 

On  the  opposite  side,  again,  or  to  the  south-west 
all  goi^;cous  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  falling 
fnll  in  its  direction,  what  force  and  power  are  given 
to  all  the  nearer  and  middle  distances  by  these 
mellow  browns  of  the  overflowed  land  ;  and  then 
beyond  them  comes  the  end  of  a  village  into  the 
Tiew,  its  mud-hovels  illuminated  bo  resplendently 
on  one  side,  and  throwing  shadows  so  pronounced 
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on  the  other,  as  to  look  like  some  natural  fortifica- 
tions improved  by  ancient  kings.  Beyond  still,  and 
south  of  these  forms  again,  what  distance  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  dark  green  plain,  where  woods  of  date- 
palms  rise  behind  woods  of  date-palms  ;  each  mellow- 
ing gradually  into  the  far-off  air,  like  the  successive 
elm  rows  of  the  more  fertile  parts  of  England,  when 
seen  from  an  occasional  height  But  here  the  vision 
does  not  finish  yet  with  these  faint  small  forms; 
for  beyond  all  the  distance  that  mere  tree-coveied 
slopes  tiHd  leafy  vales  can  make  manifest^  rise  to 
view,  on  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile^  the 
exquisitely  aerial  lilacs  and  blues  of  the  Mokattam 
Hills.  From  their  gaunt  and  serried  sides  were 
brought,  four  thousand  years  ago,  the  most  compact 
of  the  blocks  for  building  the  Pyramid,  and  still 
they  furnish  the  comer-stones  and  pavements  for 
modem  palaces  in  Cairo;  and  we  can  distingniah 
even  from  this  spot  the  square  and  more  determined 
angles  of  their  composition  over  all  the  other  hills^ 
and  see  too  the  warrior  faces  of  many  a  noble  cli£^ 
which  lighten  up  for  a  moment  into  a  golden  glow 
with  the  last  look  of  the  sun  upon  them  ;  and  then 
only  blues  and  aerial  greys  are  seen  encompassing 
their  forms,  while  evening  hastens  to  fall  over  the 
whole  valley. 

By  this  time  many  figures  began  to  be  perceived 
coming  along  the  eastern  or.  now  farther  line  of  the 
embankment  we  had  already  travelled  over.  They 
are  the  camels  with  our  boxes  and  baggage ;  steadily 
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tbey  come  striding  along,  but  at  the  appeai-ance 
of  the  breach  they  are  stopped,  made  to  kneel  down 
in  a  group,  all  the  packages  are  removed,  formed 
into  a  wall  round  about,  and  preparations  evidently 
begun  by  the  drivers  to  bivouac  there  for  the  night. 
The  ancient  Ibraheem,  whom  we  had  long  distin- 
guished amongst  them  by  his  white  beard  and  his 
witch-like  pointed  hood,  now  thrown  over  his  head, 
having  seen  all  these  arrangements  duly  completed, 
crossed  the  water  and  came  over  to  us,  but  could 
give  very  little  explanation.  The  stars  were  ap- 
pearing one  after  another,  and  the  silvery  lustre  of 
the  crescent  moon  thrown  down  from  a  high  angle, 
the  complement  of  the  sun's  then  wintry  and  night 
poeitioD,  was  overpowering  the  faint  remains  of  day's 
twilight ;  imparting  ^vithout  doubt  new  beauties  to 
the  scene,  but  making  it  not  look  very  much  as  if 
we  were  going  to  be  at  the  Pyramids  that  evening. 
Presently,  before  the  absolutely  last  faint  tinge 
of  blue  illumination  had  left  the  western  sky,  dark 
forms  of  horses,  men,  and  camels,  were  seen,  relieved 
against  the  low  streak  of  faint  level  light  in  that 
direction,  and  all  of  them  huiTying  along  towards 
us.  Nearer  and  nearer  tbey  approached,  following 
the  top  of  the  embankment.  At  last  they  arrive  ; 
fint  our  friend  in  the  toga,  whom  we  can  just 
recognise  in  the  party  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
then  a  variety  of  other,  and  even  higher  grandees  of 
rural  kind.  With  salutations  respectful,  they  re- 
quest us  to  mount  on  the  animals  they  have  brought ; 
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and  we  ride  along,  a  winding  cayalcade,  leaving  the 
high  embankment  after  a  time,  and  then  dosdy 
following  our  leaders  through  the  dark  shades  of 
palm  groves,  and  through  cultivated  land,  with 
sheets  of  water  reflecting  the  homed  moon  and 
evening  star;  until  finallj,  pushing  up  a  steep 
ascent  to  a  village,  a  true  Egjrptian  village  of  mud- 
built  huts,  and  then  through  an  archway,  we  dis- 
mount inside  it ;  are  shown  through  a  garden,  and 
then  into  a  notable  house  beyond,  where,  in  the 
largest  room,  they  seat  my  wife  and  self  on  the  most 
honourable  cushions  at  the  head  of  the  apartment ; 
and  we  learn  with  thankful  satisfaction  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  night  we  are  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
worthy  Sheikh  Deadar,  of  the  village  of  ELhatremar 
Omar, — a  locality  indeed  far  south  of  our  original 
destination ;  but  then,  what  an  unsought  and 
unexceptionable  opportunity  for  seeing  Egyptian 
manners,  as  they  do  really  practise  them  amongst 
themselves  in  Egypt  I 

The  guest-chamber  was  about  thirty  feet  long, 
fifteen  wide,  and  twenty  high ;  covered  over  its 
floor  with  matting,  and  near  the  upper  end  with  a 
Turkey  carpet  besides.  There  were  three  or  four 
British  chairs,  but  nobody  used  them  ;  and  the  only 
other  fumitare  was  a  huge  lantern,  standing  aboat 
four  feet  high,  and  acting  both  as  furniture  and 
decoration  too,  so  smart  was  it  made  with  gilded 
tin-work,  and  so  many  piastres  (230)  had  it  cost  the 
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Sheikh  in  Maar.  They  put  one  candle  into  it,  but 
were  so  little  satisfied  with  its  illumination,  that  a 
Miood  candle  waa  brought,  in  an  English  green 
t  candlestick,  and  placed  on  a  dirty  little  stool 
moDgst  the  party  seated  in  all  decorum  on  the  floor. 
This  party  numbered  now  three  brothers  of  Sheikh 
Omar, — all  of  them  Sheikhs  together,if  weunderatood 
.•light,— with  large  white  turbans,  and  extensive  blue 
togas  folded  around  them  ;  our  friend  of  the  Pyramid 
village,  full  of  gravity  of  expression ;  a  Turkisli 
officer  in  semi-military  costume,  representing  the 
Jeezch  Governor  ;  a  variety  of  other  village  notabiU- 
lics ;  and  Ibraheem,  who  was  alone  able  to  interpret 
The  honest  men  really  did  all  they  coidd  to  make 
lie  British  strangers  feel  at  ease  ;  apologized  often 
br  their  smoking,  and  tried  to  make  it  up  by  pro- 
ducing frequent  cups  of  coffee,  very  full  of  sugar, 
1  amazingly  hot.  Then  came  the  dinner,  a  mul- 
1  in  parvo  truly, — a  dozen  dishes  all  packed  on  a 
iDond  metal  tray,  that  was  placed  on  a  little  stool 
table :  mutton,  fowl,  and  various  vegetable 
hei,  both  sweet  and  savoury,  as  well  as  the  lai^e 
t  cakes  of  bread  that  were  to  serve  as  plates,  but 
'  plates  of  course,  or  knives  and  forks  either.  It 
Iru,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  dinner  prepared  for  the 
teikh  himself,  his  brethren,  and  Muslim  friends ; 
nt,  with  rare  courtesy,  offered  to  the  Christians  first 
I  partake  of  as  far  as  they  would.  The  Muslims 
1  could  not  remain  in  the  room  to  witness  such 
t ;  and  one  by  one  they  departed,  when  a 
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Nubian  slave  entered,  bearing  a  brazen  basin  and 
taJl  ewer,  with  two  table-napkins.  He  proceeded  to 
pour  water  over  our  hands,  first  the  one,  then  the 
other,  presented  the  napkins,  which  he  left  with  us, 
and  signified  that  aU  was  ready  to  begin  the  repast ; 
but  before  our  actually  commencmg,  the  Sheikh 
returned  with  his  youngest  son,  a  child  of  about  five 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  blue  and  gold,  a  yellow  sash, 
and  red  tarboosh.  He  may  eat  with  us^  though  the 
father  cannot ;  but  the  latter  is  amazingly  pleased 
when  we  pull  off  with  our  fingers  a  tender  piece 
from  the  scalding  hot  boiled  fowl,  and  stuff  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  innocent  one. 

0  Sheikh,  Sheikh  t  this  is  all  most  admirably 
meant  on  your  part ;  but  what  a  far  warmer  wel- 
come should  we  not  have  appreciated  it,  and  what  a 
sunshine  to  the  soul  would  there  not  have  been  in 
that  room,  if  the  ladies  of  your  household,  'the 
'  angels  in  the  house,'  albeit  you  know  them  not  as 
such,  could  have  visibly  assisted  your  hospitable  en- 
deavours I  How  the  poor  man  has  to  labour,  in 
consequence  of  his  self-deprivation  of  helpmeets  I 
for  no  sooner  have  he  and  his  friends  finished  their 
dinner — and  which  we  suspect  they  partook  of  under 
the  archway  outside,  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  fire 
they  have  got  up  there, — than  behold  him  returning 
again  with  Ibraheem,  bringing  two  rolled-up  masses 
of  bedding,  which  they  proceed  to  spread  on  the  floor; 
and  discuss  again  and  again  over  the  method  of 
doing  it,  with  the  dignity  of  sultans  and  the  sageness 
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t  ever  the  East  produced. 
Then,  again,  the  Sheikh  brings  in  sundry  carpenter's 
toolst  and  works  long  and  confusedly  at  the  door  of 
the  room  inside,  his  Roman  toga  requiring  refolding 
many  times  during  the  operation,  until  at  last  he 
shows  that  the  locking  machinery  will  work,  hands 
me  the  key,  and  we  are  left  to  ourselves  until  the 
moniing. 

Up  early  that  next  morning  ;  Ibraheem  soon  ap- 
pears ;  all  sjTuptoms  of  the  bedding  are  quickly 
removed,  and  he  is  complimented  by  my  better  half 
on  how  well  he  understands  what  requires  to  be  done. 
'  Excuse  me,  madam.'  says  he, — his  grey  mustaches 
curling  upwards  with  his  honest  smile,—'  excuse  me, 
■  madam,  but  I  have  been  a  great  deal  with  English 
'  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  have  learned  much  from 
'  them ;  and  besides  that,  I  was  with  Colonel 
'  Howard  Vyse,  when  he  lived  at  the  Pyramid.' 

Here  was  news,  and  good  luck  too  ;  and  so  with 
cheerful  prospects  we  went  out  into  the  little  garden, 
and  admired  to  Sheikh  Omar  his  great  plane-tree, 
hoped  he  would  see  his  young  date-trees  grow  very 
high  and  have  much  fruit ;  and  inquired  the  names 
of  the  copper-coloured  wood-pigeons,  and  the  crested 
black  and  white  striped  birds  that  were  flitting 
about  here  and  there,  and  the  exquisitely  blue- 
flowered  creeper  on  the  wall,  until  breakfast  was 
announced.  There  the  young  man  in  the  blue  and 
1  appeared,  and  besides  stufling  him 
5ave  him  a  portrait  of  Maria  Theresa  ;. 
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paid  out  small  sums  of  money,  under  the  adyice  of 
Ibraheem,  to  various  members  of  the  household ;  and 
finally  mounted  the  carpeted  donkeys  in  the  midst 
of  half  the  villagers  congregated  to  look  on ;  find- 
ing ourselves  after  that  once  more  under  the  lead  of 
the  Pyramid  Sheikh,  and  trudging  along  the  great 
westward-trending  embankment, — ^that  long  mud- 
mound  some  twenty  feet  high  above  the  land  on 
either  side,  and  forty  feet  broad  at  top. 

Across  presently,  by  an  Arab  stone  bridge  of  several 
arches,  the  Grand  Joseph  Canal ;  not  the  Patriarch^ 
but  Sultan  Saladin's^  they  say,  but  do  not  prove  it ; 
and  then  we  can  trace  our  way  clearly  enough  to  the 
desert  edge  without  any  further  impediment.  Pass 
a  few  acacia-trees  with  long  white  thorns,  veiy  simi- 
lar to  Accuda  Capensis  in  South  Afiica^  then  per- 
ceive a  pebble  or  two  on  the  hitherto  pure  mud  of - 
the  embankment,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  reach 
the  desert  itself  with  its  world  of  yellow  ochre  sand, 
quartz  or  jasper  stones,  and  little  else  besides.  Next 
we  turn  sharp  round,  due  north,  riding  thencefor- 
ward by  the  narrow  sandy  flat  that  lies  all  along 
between  the  light  brown  hills  on  the  west  and  the 
cultivated  land  on  the  east,  direct  to  the  Pjrramids  ; 
i.e.,  those  of  Jeezeh,  for  their  Abouseer  and  Sak- 
kara  rivals,  which  we  had  before  closely  approached, 
are  now  left  far  behind  our  backs. 

South-eastward  from  us  under  the  winter's  morning 
sun  were  the  Mokattam  Hills,  in  the  most  delightful 
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Jit-blae,  or  lilac  of  true  distance  ;  relieved  below 
r  the  dark  olive-green  of  many  intervening  ranges 
f  palm-tree  groves,  and  set  off  above  by  exquisite 
9  of  delicate  white  clouds,  all  transfused  vrith 
e  stmUght,  and  of  a  texture  that  made  them  took 
like  level  streaks  of  bright  aud  wavy  floss  silk,  ex- 
tending all  along  the  horizon  &om  south-east  to 
■outh,  and  even  south-west  But  due  west  were  only 
the  blue  sky  and  the  yellow  hills.  A  strange  appear- 
ance too  they  had,  these  hills  of  a  '  rainless'  land ; 
for  it  was  an  appearance,  first  and  most  remarkably, 
of  washing,  aud  even  superabundant  washing,  by 
nin  ;  there  were  no  cliffs  about  them,  and  except 
tlie  sprinkling  of  brown  pebbles  over  their  summits 
they  bad  no  other  natural  markings  than  the  dis- 
tinct  drainage  of  rain,  forming  young  ravines  over 
'     all  their  Banks. 

B  It  was  rather  a  long  ride  that,  approaching  the 
ffyramidfl  from  our  extreme  southern  starting-pointy 
'  with  the  sun  right  behind  us,  and  the  country  in 
front  therefore  very  yellow  and  shadowless  ;  but  in- 
venting improvements  in  the  primitive  saddle-gear 
of  our  donkeys  partly  occupied  the  time  ;  and  while 
stil]  two  or  three  miles  off,  the  Sheikh,  giving  a 
iat  swing  of  his  toga  round  bis  shoulders,  and 
sging  it  in  a  new  manner  still,  called  our 
lention  to  the  Sphinx. 

It  is  what  we  had  been  noticing  for  some  time 

,  but  could  hardly  believe  in  its  paltriness  and 

mplete  distinction  from  the  Pyramids.     It  is  ver- 
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tdcallj  under  the  Great  Pyramid  certainly,  but  so 
far  under,  as  to  be  three  times  nearer  the  base  than 
the  top  of  that  long  table-formed  hill,  on  whose  sum- 
mit not  only  the  Great,  but  all  the  other  Pyramids 
of  Jeezeh,  are  situated.  In  fact,  the  Sphinx  appears 
to  us  to  be  vulgarly  shoved  in  at  the  base  of  the 
hills,  merely  to  be  away  from  the  cultivated  land, 
just  like  any  trifling  modem  tomb  I  The  head  and 
face  are  visibly  reddish,  the  neck  and  line  of  the  back 
white,  on  the  yellow  sand ;  while  a  clump  of  plane- 
trees  and  a  group  of  date-palms  close  in  front  of  it» 
add  another  proof  of  how  far  below  the  eternal 
drought  and  solitude  of  the  Pjrramids^  the  said 
Sphinx  must  be. 

At  length,  after  heading  the  '  Southern  Causeway,' 
and  paflsing  the  trees  with  a  dervish's  weU  amongrt 
them,'we  reach  the  man-monster,  the  andro-Sphinx 
as  it  has  always  been,  though  some  writers  will  still 
call  it '  she ;'  find  there  the  camels  and  boxes,  as  weU 
as  a  colonel's  tent  lent  by  the  Egyptian  Government 
out  of  the  stores  in  the  Citadel,  already  erected  on 
the  sand,  'for  the  lady  and  gentleman.'  But  we 
hold  the  position  to  be  untenable  as  a  permanent 
abode,  for  many  reasons  ;  besides  expecting  no  grace 
from  living  there  under  the  shade  of  the  Horem^-hou, 
the  biggest,  if  not  also  the  oldest,  idol  in  the 
world,  *  Where,  then,  will  you  have  the  tent 
'  erected  V  said  the  guides,  '  for  it  had  better  be 
'  put  up  in  its  final  position  before  the  men  of  the 
*  Governor  of  Jeezeh  leave  f ' 
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where    was  of  course   at   that   moment   a 

vblem  ;   and  though  we  would  far  rather  have 

t  the  rest  of  the  day  in  quiet,  we  immediately 

nized  a  walking-party,  consisting  of  the  Sheikh, 

,  and  a  few  Arabs,  who  appeared  no  one 

lew  how,  to  perambulate  the  Pyramid  Hill  alt 

and    endeavour  to    balance  the    respective 

dvaotagea  of  the  various  rates  for  habitation. 

First  of  all  they  took  us  west  of  the  Sphinx  to  Dr. 

'and  Mrs.  Lieder'a  tomb  ;  a  sepulchral  chamber  cut 

out  of  the  rock  ;  yet  not  where  that  worthy  couple, 

_  who  were  still  living  in  Cairo,  had  been  buried ;  only 

irhere  some  other  person's  mummy  was  deposited 

r  thousand  years  ago,  and  turned  out  of  it  again 

rith  ignominy  one  thousand  or  three  thousand  years 

wards  ;  and  where  finally  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lieder 

I  entertained  for  several  weeks  a  whole  party  of 

their  friends,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  joyful 

Bpringtime  in  Said  Basha's  reign.'     But  we  found 

ihe  place  now  half- full  of  sand,  with  seas  also  of 

moving  saud  in  front,  and  the  Sheikh  said  something 

ut  there  being  snakes  there. 

'  Excuse  me,  madam,'  put  in  Ibraheem,  '  but  let 


'  Poor  Dr.  IJeder  ii  now  dskd,  hftving  [>Uen  ■  rictiia  in  Cmto  to  the 
Tuitfttioa  of  cholunt  which  occurred  there  id  June  1865.  Be- 
it iut  lite-long  miuionuy  Ikboura,  remembered  with  gratitude  bj 
tny,  b*  i»  honoiirkbly  mentiooed  ia  Bunaen's  Egt/pt'i  Flact  m  Uni- 
trtal  Hitlary.  u  (apjilying  one  of  the  grekt  data  m  '  the  begimung  of 
P  tlw  tBODlul  period  of  the  modem  history  of  Egypt  in  the  fourth  age  of 
k  the  worid  i'  or  thiu,  under  date  A.D.  1834,  '  Coptic  again  mode  iatel- 
[■  ligibU  to  the  Copt*  a*  the  language  of  the  Bible  by  Pruteetant  tnia- 
■  [Coptic  Rcfaool  in  Cairo.  Oobat  and  Linlar).' 
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'  me  show  you  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  tomb :'  and 
thereupon  he  led  the  whole  party  round  by  the  east 
or  south-east  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid  Hill  to  a 
quiet  nook  there,  looking  out  in  front  over  the  green 
Egyptian  plain,  and  gently  spared  by  the  storms 
of  sand  which  come  sweeping  over  the  hill-top  under 
violent  winter  winds  chiefly  from  the  south-west 
On  most  parts  of  the  hill-side,  the  sand-streams  had 
buried  the  original  outline ;  but  in  this  happy  comer 
there  was  ^3art  of  the  primeval  escarpment  or  lime* 
stone  cliff  to  be  seen,  and  now  stuck  full  of  ancient 
tombs ;  that  is,  of  little  rooms  with  doorwayB  open- 
ing through  the  fetce  of  the  cliff,  but  their  contents 
of  humanity  plundered  ages  ago,  and  distributed 
throughout  all  the  museums  of  Europe.  There  were 
two  or  three  storeys  of  the  tombs,  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  they  extended  for  several  hundred 
feet  along  the  length  of  the  cliff,  with  various  de- 
signs of  architectural  finish.  Climbing  up  with 
difficulty  above  the  lower  storey,  much  encumbered 
with  rubbish,  we  entered  by  a  particular  doorway  a 
room  carved  into  the  substance  of  the  hill,  and  some 
fourteen  feet  broad  by  twenty-five  long  :  that  was 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  tomb,  i.e.,  the  old  Egyptian 
sepulchre  which  he  used  partly  as  a  residence  and 
partly  as  a  storehouse  during  the  many  months  of 
1837  which  he  spent  at  the  Pyramids.  Down  again, 
and  up  another  rude  staircase  in  the  fetce  of  the 
cliff,  9nd  we  entered  into  Mariette  Be/s  tomb,  or 
one  which   he  had  excavated   and   cleared   since 
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ilonel  Howard  Vyse's  visit.     Not  quite  ao  lai^e 
the  fonuer,  but  with  a  window-place  as  well  as  a 
loorway, — and  decorations  at  the  farther  end  of  alto- 
'.ievo  figures,  aa  large  aa  life,  showing  the  former 
re  of  the  property  somewhere  in  the  reigns  of 
le  fourth  and  fifth  dynastiee  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs 
fore  Abraham,  and  with  some  basso-relievo  carv- 
ings about  the  entrance,— this  tomb,  on  the  whole, 
seemed  to  be  the  moat  desirable  residence  we  had 
yet  met  with ;  protected  also  by  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  hill,  from  being  heated  up  at  mid-day  by  the 
mm,  as  the  tents  would  infallibly  be,  and  with  ita 
ifway  defended  by  a  projecting  rock  from  the 

;t  attack  of  winds  from  any  quarter. 
Bat  were  there  no  tombs  a  fittle  higher  up  the 
hill,  nearer  the  Pyramid,  and  therefore  close  to  the 
worit  for  which  we  had  come  ?  One  Arab,  by  name 
Alee  Dobree,  immediately  offered  to  show  tombs  on 
any  and  every  part  of  the  hUl ;  and  he  knew  pre- 
ciwly  what  we  wanted  without  having  it  explained. 
'  AH  tight,'  he  said, '  1  know,'  and  away  he  led  as, 
with  long  vigorous  strides,  up  the  face  of  the  hill, 
and  over  its  sloping  top  towards  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Abundance  of  tombs 
sepulchral  wells  we  passed,  but  all  open  at  top 
id  encumbered  with  ruins  ;  then  reached  the  Great 
lid  itself,  rounded  its  northern  heaps  of  rub- 
and  amongst  other  half-destroyed  tombs,  to- 
wards the  north-west,  came  to  a  cleft  in  the  ground, 
tsonried  on  cither  side.     '  Here  is  the  place,'  said 


mm,  : 
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he ;  and  winding  his  toga  tightly  about  the  upper 
part  of  his  body,  and  leaving  his  shoes  behind,  he 
descended,  straddling  &om  side  to  side,  sticking 
either  toes  or  fingers  into  BmaU  jointB  of  the  stonea, 
until  at  last  he  leapt  on  the  solid  earth  at  the  bot- 
tom, went  along  a  subterranean  passage  northward, 
and  then  turning  west,  declared  that  there  were 
fine  rooms  there. 

So  there  might  be,  thought  we,  but  the  mode  of 
entrance  is  rather  against  them.  That^  however,  he 
could  not  understand  at  all ;  it  was  as  simple  as  posr 
sible  to  his  Arab  activity,  and  the  rooms  below  so 
beautiful  and  large.     *  Yea,  but  then  the  view  from 

*  them  was  bad,'  we  suggested ;  '  could  he  not  find 
^  something  from  whence  we  should  see  a  date-palm 
'  waving  in  the  wind  V  So  then  he  marched  us  to 
the  west ;  but  there  was  nothing  particularly  adapted 
there,  though  the  external  forms  of  the  tombs  rose 
often  temple-like  above  the  ground ;  then  we  passed 
between  the  Great  and  second  Pyramids^  and  having 
inspected  a  tomb  in  the  south-east^  which  had  a 
spacious  enough  porch  looking  eastward,  but  of  no 
great  breadth,  and  attended  with  the  inconvenience 
of  a  square  well  some  seventy  feet  deep  in  one 
comer,  we  returned  to  Mariette  Bey's  tomb  in  the 
eastern  cli£     (See  Map,  Plate  il) 

*  Excuse  me,'  began  Ibraheem,  *  but  I  knew  it  was 
'  the  best  from  the  first ;  and  pray  look  here  at  this 

*  nice  little  tomb  just  opposite  your  door, — I'll  make 

*  that  into  my  kitchen ;  and  well  have  those  two 
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'  mummy-pita  that  lie  between,  filled  up  to  the  Bur- 

'  face,  and  then  I  can  put  up  my  great  water-filters 

^p'  there  in  a  quiet  comer  shaded  from  the  sun  ;  and 

Hjiif  youll  only  go  three  steps  down  the  face  of  the 

^■rcUff  that  way,  what  another  heuutiful  room  you 

^Kcome  to  there, — it  wiU  just  do  for  the  lady  and 

^H  gentleman  to  take  dinner  in.' 

"     All  this  was  quite  true,  and  not  only  so,  but  a 

•emi-flecret  passage  within  the  face  of  the  cliff  led 

1  this  last  apartment  into  Colonel  Howard  Vyse'a 

Jid  saloon  ;    so  we  immediately  determined  to 

Iftve    all  our  instrument-boxes  brought  into  that 

VDgbold  ;  and  make  it  the  workshop,  storehouse, 

npahng-room  for  the  measuring  bars,  and  what- 

r  else  we  might  require  for  the  scientific  service 

about  to  commence. 

The  camels,  therefore,  with  their  loads,  were 
btonght  round  from  the  Sphinx  to  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  cliff ;  by  great  hauling,  and  many  hands,  all 
the  boxeti  were  hoisted  into  the  Howard  Vyse  aport- 
mentt  secure  there  from  all  direct  sun  temperature  ; 
coffee  was  made,  presents  given,  the  Jeezeh  men  re- 
tumed  to  their  homes,  and  we  were  left  alone  with 
nMiahsem  to  make  appropriate  arrangements  hy 
nightfatl. 

The  Sheikh,  however,  in  the  toga,  and  a  certain  old 
Arab  of  deep  design,  and  with  the  most  marked 
fxrlicai  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  we  had  ever  b&- 
,  had  not  entirely  departed  ;  for,  after  commun- 
l  together  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  for  a  while,  they 
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came  up  again,  and  inquired  '  how  we  were  going  to 
*  manage  about  guards  at  night  V 

'  In  such  a  dangerous  and  out-of-the-way  position,' 
they  argued, '  we  should  not  be  safe  without  six  men 
every  night  to  guard  us  ;  and  each  of  these  men 
must  be  paid  two  shillings  every  ordinary  nighty 
and  in  cold  weather  three.' 
'To  guard  us  from  what  V  we  asked  ' From  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert^'  they  answered.  'Those 
hereditary  robbers  of  peaceful  men,'  said  thqr, 
might  come  down  any  night  at  a  moment's  notice, 
if  they  heard  that  unprotected  travellers  were 
there.  Why !  here  in  Colonel  Howard  Yyse's  room 
dose  by,  after  he  left,  a  Nubian  tried  to  live  and 
support  himself  by  letting  out  lodgings  to  tra* 
veUers ;  and  he  went  on  bravely  for  a  time : 
until  one  dark  night  the  Bedouins  came  down, 
killed  him,  robbed  his  wife  of  her  necklace, 
ear-rings,  finger>rings,  nose-rings,  and  everything 
of  value  she  possessed ;  and  they,  the  perpetrators 
of  the  crime,  could  never  be  discovered,  so  there 
was  no  redress.' 
From  l^dve  to  eighteen  shillmgs  a  night  during 
four  months,  besides  cost  of  day  guards,  we  thought 
a  high  tax  to  pay  these  children  of  nature ;  and  for, 
after  all,  defending  us  from  themselves,  if  the  truih 
were  known.  So  we  told  them  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  that  the  Viceroy  had  ordered  them  to 
see  that  no  harm  befell  us,  and  if  they  thought  that 
six  men  were  necessary  for  our  safety,  they  had 
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better  send  that  number,  and  uot  one  less,  or  they 
would  be  reported  accordingly.  This  view  of  the 
case  was  not  at  all  favourably  received  ;  and  when 
they  became  excited  and  tried  to  explain  the  whole 
affair  to  us  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  prove 
pBVcrj'  point  of  it,  their  semi-Engliah  passed  into  pure 
mrabic,  and  wc  failed  to  understand  them  altogether. 
Evening  was  now  advancing,  and  this  grand 
question  entirely  unsettled,  when  help  arrived. 
M.  Vassalis,  superintendent  of  excavations  under 
Mariette  Iley,  and  with  instructions  from  his  chief 
(o  aid  our  Pyramid  project;?,  had  juat  arrived  in  the 
igfabouriiig  village,  and  now  came  up  from  there 
sec  how  we  were  faring.  No  sooner,  too,  was  he 
aeated  in  our  dining-room  bower  of  stone, — for  it  was 
that  rather  than  a  close  tomb,— than  he  took  up  the 
lUted  point ;  while  the  Arabs,  who  were  again 
:ted  in  numbers,  squatted  on  all  parts  of  the 
fy  staircase,  wherever  they  could  find  any  foot- 
»tn,  between  him  and  the  sky  ;  and  had  a  deal  to 
itead  about  wordily  as  to  the  propriety  of  their 
views.  But  M.  Vassidis,  an  Italian  of  the  grand 
Bdxoni  type,  had  a  jxtwerful  way  of  putting  the  case 
before  them  in  a  very  few  unanswerable  words  ;  and 
idicated  no  clearly  to  them  what  the  Viceroy's  pro- 
iga  would  be,  if  any  harm  happened  to  the 
and  gentlenmn  during  their  stay  at  the 
that  we  were  presently  informed  the 
would  be  duly  sent,  and  we  should  have  no 
trouble  about  them. 
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After  sunset,  accordingly,  and  when  we,  thankful 
for  the  many  mercies  vouchsafed  to  us,  were  read- 
ing in  our  stone  bower,  or  occasionally  looking  over 
the  land  of  Egypt,  spread  like  a  carpet  before  this 
hill  of  tombs, — and  there  was  just  moonlight 
enough  to  show  the  landscape  but  not  to  dull  the 
stars, — three  warlike  figures,  wrapped  in  shapeless 
white  burnouses,  and  with  long  guns  strapped  at 
their  backs,  passed  before  us  to  take  up  their  posi- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  slanting  path  or  steps  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff ;  while  three  others  similarly  armed 
stationed  themselves  below :  so  that  then,  with  the 
cliff  immediately  above,  and  the  cliff  below,  our  door- 
ways, and  the  one  and  only  path  of  oblique  access 
defended  at  either  end,  we  were  as  humanly  safe 
as  an  admirably  strong  position  could  possibly 
make  us. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


iu;fc»rt  on  the  great  pyramid. 


I 


On  the  next  morning,  9th  of  January,  there  was 
work  to  begin  upon  eai-ly ;  for  M.  Vassalis  came  over 
from  his  village  in  the  plain,  and  announced  that 
Mariette  Bey,  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy,  had  in- 
structed him,  M.  VasaaUs,  to  take  twenty  men, 
under  two  Reia  or  captains,  from  the  Government 
excavations  at  SakkAni,  and  place  them  at  my  ser- 
vice during  a  month,  as  a  help  towards  preparing 
the  interior  of  the  Pyramid  for  mensuration,  or  for 
doing  anything  else  that  might  be  required  in  the 
int^^rests  of  science  ;  always  excepting  any  '  break- 

*  ing  of  the  Pyramid ; '  and  M.  Vassalis  was  to  see 
particularly  tliat  I  did  not  do  that.  These  Sakkira 
men,  moreover,  were  already  arrived,  and  the 
qaestion  for  immediate  settlement  was,  on  what 
subjert  were  they  first  to  commence  ? 

'  Why,  let  them  go  and  begin  by  brushing  out 

*  and  then  w-ishing  down  all  the  floors  and  walls 
'  of  the  several  rooms  and  passages  inside  the  Great 

*  p3namid,'  we  answered. 

'  Oh,  but  that,'  he  urged,  '  is  not  sufficiently  pre- 
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*  ciae  for  them  to  work  by.    You  must  go  in  your- 

*  self  and  see  exactly  how  matters  stand,  for  not 

*  until  you  have  directed  your  own  eyes  to  things 

*  connected  with  the  monuments  of  Egypt,' — and 
therewith  he  pointed  with  both  fingers  to  hia  two 
eyes  first,  and  then  to  objects  before  him, — *  not  imtil 

*  you  have  comprehended  them  ao  with  the  eyes,  can 
'  you  form  any  real  notion  in  this  countiy  of  what  is 
'  to  be  done,  and  how.  And  you  must  be  quick  in 
'  coming  to  a  conclusion,  for  it  is  not  for  a  whole  or 

*  complete  month  the  men  will  be  here  to  work  for  you ; 

*  only  fix)m  now  up  to  the  time  when  Ramadan  be- 
'  gins ;  for  Ramadan  stops  everything  in  Egypt^  and 
'  not  even  Grovemment  can  get  its  own  orders  exe- 

*  cuted  then,  for  the  people  fast,  and  have  no  strength.' 

Evidently  at  this  rate  not  a  day  was  indeed  to  be 
lost,  for  the  Muslim  month  of  Ramadan  would  be 
upon  us  within  less  than  three  weeks ;  and  when 
the  Viceroy  had  granted  so  much  as  the  services  of 
twenty  men  under  two  Reis,  it  was  my  duty  to 
make  it  go  as  £u*  as  possible,  for  the  credit  of  His 
Highness'  very  Uberal  contribution,  as  weU  as  the 
furtherance  of  Pyramid  knowledge. 

For  himself,  M.  Vassalis  declined,  as  he  said,  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  me,  for  he  had  been  too 
often  inside  the  Pyramid  to  love  overmuch  the 
stooping  in  its  narrow  passages.  All  that  was  pos- 
sibly quite  true,  for  nature  had  cast  him  in  a  heroic 
mould  of  more  than  ordinary  human  proportions ; 
but  his  declinature  also  arose,  in  part,  from  the 
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higher- toned  motive  of  wishing  to  leave  me  quite 
free  and  unfettered  in  forming  first  ideas  of  what 
^uhould  be  done.     But  he  brought  up  with  him,  to 
^^ttend  upon  me,  two  lithe  and  supple  Sakk&ra  youths, 
^Bftpable  of  going  in  anywhere  like  eels  ;  and  the  locat 
Aiab,  Alee  Dobree,  who  had  been  so  active  the  pre- 
ceding day,  volunteered  his  services  also.    Quickly, 
therefore,  with  their  assistance,  was  one  of  the  Edin- 
burgh boxes  unpacke<l,  and  a  supply  of  its  candles 
and  candlesticks  with  glass  shades  t^ken  out,  to 
nerve  for  our  exploration. 

'  What 's  the  use  of  those  glasses  1 '  asked  Mr. 

, '  there  's  no  wind  inside  the  PjTamid.' 
'  No  natural  wind,'  we  replied,  '  but  we  shall  make 
r  ^parent  wind  by  our  own  moving  about; 
lat  will  eause  the  candles  to  gutter,  and  drop 
Bcf  wax  on  the  beautiful  polished  floors.' 
'Well,  but  all  the  travellers,  and  the  Arabs  who 
^go  in  with  them,  every  day  drop  caudle-grease  all 
*  about,'  responded  he  ;  '  and  why  should  not  we  do 
'  the  same,  and  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  carrying 
B  -  the  heavy  glasses  V 

H  The  glasses  were,  however,  insisted  on  ;  and  with 
^^hem  wc  were  soon  oS  on  our  march,  under  the 
brilliant  morning  sun,  to  the  ancient  Pyramid.  A 
■tiff  breeze,  as  we  approached  its  honoured  form,  was 
bloving  from  the  south,  eddying  and  whirliug  about 
the  comers  of  the  great  building's  northern  side. 
now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  otherwise 
t  dcadneas  and  immobility  of  this  vast  sepul- 
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chral  region,  away  went  in  the  wind  some  antelope- 
like  thing,  bounding  over  the  stones,  or  behind  the 
various  tombs  and  heaps  of  rubbish,  or  at  last  dis- 
appearing over  the  edge  of  the  hill ;  anything,  in 
short,  to  escape  the  intruder's  gasse^  as  though  we 
had  been  sportsmen  on  ruthless  slaughter  bent ;  but 
the  frightened,  springing,  flying  object  proved  in 
every  case  to  be  merely  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  that 
had  wrapped  up  some  tourist's  pic-nicing  provisions 
on  previous  days,  and  had  been  left  defiling  the  ground 
and  even  littering  the  air.  In  quantity  too,  these 
things  were  almost  incredible ;  while,  as  we  doubled 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  Pyramid,  the  usual  site 
of  those  gormandizing  operations,  we  had  to  tread 
most  cautiously,  especially  my  barefoot  companions, 
among  fragments  of  black  bottles^  and  other  need- 
less refuse  of  thriftless  feasting.  Climbing  up^ 
however,  rather  slantingly  along  the  northern  face 
of  the  Pyramid,  first  by  ascending  the  long  slope  of 
the  hill  of  rubbish  that  lies  against  it,  and  for  the 
last  few  yards  by  the  rectangular  stone  ranges  of 
the  Pymmid  itself, — we  arrived  at  that  well-known 
hollow,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  base  and  twenty- 
five  feet  east  of  its  centre  (t.e.,  the  central  vertical 
line  of  the  northern  side),  where  the  entrance  passage 
presents  itself  to  view.  There,  too,  are  first  seen 
those  strangely  inclined  courses  of  stone  surrounding 
and  forming  the  passage,  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  side  of  the  Pyramid,  but  kept  with  ezactest 
care  a  certain  small  angle  different  therefrom ;  and 
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they  are  further,  as  is  quite  evident  even  on  a  fiist 
^^onoe,  of  a  whiter  and  denser  stone  than  the  ordi* 
nary  vertieai  and  horizontal  courses  of  the  mass  of 
the  building.    (See  Plates  in.  and  iv.) 

The  floor,  again,  of  the  passage,  very  much  harder 
than  any  other  portion  of  it,  extends  out  far  in 
front  of  either  the  walls  or  roof ;  for  these  have  in 
part  been  broken  away  to  the  depth  of  many  feet 
inward  from  the  original  Pyramid  surface,  and  thus 
fcoiu  somethiug  of  a  grotto  on  the  noithem  face, 
which  is  always  in  the  shade  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Hence,  alas !  more  broken  bottles,  mote 
greasy  scraps  of  paj>er,  and  also  names  innumerable 
carved,  cut,  hacked,  painted,  and  marked  in  various 
ways  on  the  fair  and  once  l>eauteous  stone.  Even 
while  we  were  lighting  our  candles  preparatory  to 
entering,  there  were  three  '  travellers'  and  their 
dragoman,  who  had  just  finished  their  '  luncheon,' — 
as  ihtK  desecrating  feasts  are  always  termed  by  the 
Arabs  who  behold  them,  no  matter  at  what  hour  of 
the  day  tbey  occur, — and  all  four  were  now  standing 

Kive  the  roof  of  the  passage,  engaged  in  adding 

tea  in  the  space  exactly  under  that  remark- 

I  double  pair  of  cyclopean  blocks  placetl   '  en 

arge'  above  the  entrance.     These  gentry  were 

I  the  very  position  of  the  figures  in  Sandys'  view 
•The  entrance  into  the  Great  Pyramid/'  even  to 


InoM  iUcU  in  kli  PUte  U  atrnngely  dUfigiirpd  )>y  s  pud- 
PAlMg-aliapnl  lump  of  itone.  tlie  origiiul  of  wbiili,  m  siich.  ia  iiini|>ly 
'      iD|<nlMMlUr.    (8m  out  I'luto  ill.  vol.  ii.) 
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the  thirst-inspiring  accompaniment  of  an  Arab  boy 
climbing  up  to  them  with  a  goolah  (earthenware 
bottle)  of  water,  and  helping  himself  up  by  the  same 
fractured  western  comer  of  the  roof-block,  which  was 
used  as  a  handle  in  his,  Sandys',  day ;  and  yet  Sand3rB 
began  his  journey  so  long  ago,  as  to  have  passed 
through  France  ^hard  upon  the  time  when  that 
^  execrable  murther  was  committed  upon  the  person 
'  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  an  obscure  varlet' 

Many  therefore  are  the  inscriptions^  and  inscrip- 
tions upon  inscriptions, — ^for  these  inscribers  are  no 
great  respecters  of  each  other,— in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  yet  none  of  their  handiwoiks  can  compete  in 
size  with  that  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  who  has  held  forth  at 
enormous  length  in  praise  of  the  virtues  of  the  late 
King  of  Prussia,  on  the  highest  and  westermnost  of 
these  remarkable  blocks.  That  inscription  is  indeed 
noble  in  the  space  which  it  occupies^  but  the  site  of 
it  must  have  been  rather  unhappily  chosen  by  the 
courtly  philologist ;  for,  in  the  few  short  years  that 
have  intervened,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
torrente  of  rain,  'rainless'  though  the  region  be 
generally  termed,  torrents  that  have  brought  vilifying 
streams  of  mud  from  the  upper  masonry  right 
through  the  centre  of  the  modem  hieroglyphics; 
nay,  worse  still  has  happened,  for  certain  obscene 
birds  of  nighty  for  their  own  foul  ends,  have  presumed 
to  take  a  particular  fancy  to  that  neighbourhood ; 
and,  by  a  style  of  marking  peculiar  to  themselves^ 
have  made  confusion  more  confounded. 
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Bat  our  candles  are  do%v  lighted,  and  we  must 
enter ;  eiittr  too  the  largest  building  in  the  world 
by  the  smallest  of  nil  doorways — i.e.,  only  47'3 
inches  high  by  41*5  wide  ;  and  that  also  not  in  the 
most  convenient  position,  but  tilted  over  towards 
the  south,  by  the  same  angle  that  the  floor  inside 
dipe  in  the  same  direction — i.e.,  26'3°  nearly.  There 
might  therefore  be  dangerous  slipping, — for,  bb 
BastAyi  truly  observes,  the  descent  is  made,  and  with 
much  stooping,  not  by  '  stairs,  but  as  down  the  steep 
'  of  a  hill,' — were  not  this  danger  guarded  against  by 
there  being  shallow  notches  cut  across  the  smooth 
BtODe  at  every  two  or  three  feet  of  distance.  Before, 
however,  we  had  got  very  far  down  this  declining 
passage,  behold  these  cross  notches  increasing,  both 
iu  depth,  length,  and  closeness,  until  they  began  to 
form  long  holes  in  the  dii*ection  of  the  axis  of  the 
passage ;  and  at  last,  such  notable  trenches,  as  to 
occupy  all  the  breadth  of  the  floor  to  within  five  or 
aix  inches  of  its  edge  on  either  side,  and  to  have 
an  almost  uninterrupted  run  lengthways.  Though 
vely  rough  at  the  bottom,  and  octrusioning 
many  a  staggering  step, — yet  they  constituted  an 
eflectaal  lower  level  to  the  floor  ;  and  such  as  would 
any  person  either  ascending  or  deHcending 
the  paasage,  to  perform  the  task  with  less  of  '  that 
'  uneasy  benefit  of  stooping '  which  annoyed  the  old 
explorers,  than  first  appearances  promised. 

'  Who  made  all  these  holes  in  the  floor.  Alee  ?'  we 
inqoirad  of  our  guide. 
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*  Colonel  Howard  VjBe/  was  his  prompt  reply. 

We  demurred  nevertheless  to  his  informatiiHi, 
firom  the  tenor  of  many  paragraphs  in  the  worthy 
Colonel's  book ;  but  could  not  fully  discuss  the  matter 
just  then  ;  for,  with  every  step  of  each  of  our  party, 
up  rose  such  clouds  of  fine  white  dust,  the  abrasion 
of  Mokattam  limestone,  and  remained  from  their  fine- 
ness suspended  in  the  air, — ^that  we  were  all  immersed 
in  a  thick  chalky  haze ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  stoop- 
ing, jumping,  struggling  downwards  as  the  floor^holes 
allowed  or  obliged,  and  fending  ourselves  off  with 
hands  and  elbows  from  either  side  wall  to  prevent 
going  head  foremost  down  in  front,— we  reached  at 
last  the  end  of  this  series  of  broken  pits ;  coming 
then  to  an  untouched  length  of  smooth  floor,  down 
which  we  slid  on  our  heels,  and  finally  alighted 
full  bump  against  a  steep  bank  of  sand,  that  visibly 
terminated  the  passage  at  that  point. 

Now  this  point  was  after  all,  at  a  distance  of 
hardly  one  hundred  feet  from  the  outside  or  begin- 
ning of  the  passage ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that 
*  the  entrance  passage'  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  pre- 
serving the  height,  breadth,  and  angle  given  above, 
goes  right  down  iu  one  uninterrupted  line  to  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  hundred  feet ;  diving  down 
indeed  into  the  solid  earth  far  underneath  the  base 
of  the  buUt  monument,  and  there  opening  into  the 
subterranean  chamber,  the  largest  of  all  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Pyramid,  and  the  chief  of  those  works 
underneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  occupied  so 
many  years  previoaa  to  the  commencemeut  of  the 
building. 

'  Thia  18  the  road,'  said  Alee,  trying  to  lead  the 
thoughts  he  saw  rising  in  our  minds,  by  over 
officiously  showing  the  way  into  a  lai^e  cavernous- 
looking  hole,  that  opened  out  sideways  from  the 
west  wall  of  the  entrance  passage,  just  above  the 
anomalous  sandbank. 

'  Yea,  I  see  it  is,'  was  the  reply.  '  if  you  mean  the 

*  way  up  to  the  first  ascending  passage  ;  for  that  ia 
'  KJialiph  Al  Mamoou's  hole,  and  just  where  it  should 
'  be ;  but  stop  here  for  a  moment,  if  you   please, 

*  O  Alee,  who  knowest  more  than  any  other 
'  Pyramid  guide  ;  and  explain  what  is  the  meaning 

*  of  this  great  bank  of  sand,  blocking  up  so  cruelly 
'  all  the  lower  part  of  the  entrance  passage  beyond 
'  this  point  which  we  have  reached  ;  and  preventing 

*  any  access  to  the  subterranean  chambt^r.' 

'  Why,'  returned  he  with  a  fEiint  smile,  and  having 
seated  himself  despairingly  in  the  Oriental  manner, 
'  it  just  means  what  you  say  ;  precisely  that  and 
'  nothing  more,  for  no  one  can  go  beyond  the  sand  ; 

*  but  if  they  want  to  see  the  King's  chamber  and 
'  sarcophagus,  and  everything  else  that  all  the  tra- 
■  TisUerB  come  to  visit,  they  must  turn  off  here  into 

*  Al  Mamoon's  hole,  and  so  go  up  just  as  1  told  you.* 

'  Pray,  though,'  we  asked, '  who  first  brought  the 
oand  into  the  passage  V 

But  Alee  was  not  well  pleased  witli  tliis  question. 
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and  tried  to  parry  it  by  asking  aigumentatively, 

*  How  the  travellers  could  ever  get  ^  through  the 
'  Pyramid  quick  enough,  if  they  had  to  go  down 
'  the  long  subterranean  passage,  in  addition  to 
'  visiting  the  upper  galleries   and   the  chambers 

*  there.  They  had  not  strength  enough  for  it  too/ 
he  said  ;  '  and  so  it  was  for  the  travelleiB'  own  good 
'  that  the  Arabs  were  obliged  to  stop  up  the  pas- 
'  sage  completely,  and  show  there  was  no  hollow 
'  space  beyond  that ;  for  if  anything  at  all  of  a 

*  hole  were  left  visibly  open,  the  travellers  were  so 
'  troublesome  in  asking  where  that  hole  led  to,  and 

*  then  insisting  on  being  taken  there.' 

*  What  length  of  time,'  we  asked,  '  has  the  sand- 

*  bank  been  in  this  place  V 

*  Oh,  a  great  many  years,*  answered  he,  *  more 
'  than  he  could  recollect ;'  and  then  he  became  ab- 
sorbed in  philosophically  examining  the  state  of 
each  and  every  one  of  his  toes,  in  a  sort  of  earnest 
and  kindly  manner  too,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
fingers  on  which  he  was  about  to  draw  kid  gloves. 

'And  has  no  tourist,  during  all  that  time  ever 

*  seen,  or  asked  by  name  to  be  shown  the  subter- 
'  ranean  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  this  entrance 
'  passage  V  we  persisted  in  inquiring. 

*  But  how  are  the  travellers  to  know  that  any 

*  chamber  is  there,  if  they  don't  see  it  V  urged  he, 
'  and  if  they  don't  know  there  is  such  a  thing,  how 

*  can  they  have  any  desire  to  see  it  ?     Once  on  a 

*  time  perhaps  there  used  to  be  travellers  who  knew 
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'  all  ttiwut  the  Pyramid  ;  but,'  muttered  he,  rue- 
fully shaking  his  head,  and  bringing  the  examina- 
tion  of  his  toes  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  '  there  's  a 
'  great  change  come  over  all  the  travellers  in  late 

*  years.     Formerly,  whenever  they  visited  the  Pyra- 

*  mids  they  would  stay  several  daya,  and  be  a  long 
time  looking  carefully  at  every  tomb ;  and  they 
would  talk  with  us  Arabs  about  our  bouses  and 

*  our  fields,  and  ask  us  how  we  were  getting  on,  and 
seemed  to  think  they  would  like  to  be  Pyramid 

'  Arabs  too ;  but  now  the  travellers  are  always  in 
'  such  a  hurrj',  and  they  are  getting  more  and  more 
'  in  a  hurry  every  year.  One  of  the  Arabs  looking 
'  out  now  at  the  village,  has  only  just  time  to  cry  out 
'  that  travellers  are  coming,  and  immediately  the 
'  Pyramid  Sheikhs  and  all  the  guides  run  to  the  hill ; 

*  but  before  they  can  get  there  the   travelleis  are 

*  upon  them,  for  they  make  their  poor  donkeys 
'  gallop  through  the  sand  ;  and  the  moment  they 
'  arrive  at  the  Pyramid  they  call  out  for  their 
■  luncheon,  never  waiting  for  the  corks  to  be  drawn 

*  cot  of  the  bottles,  but  knocking  their  necks  off  on 

*  the  stones  and  totting  the  pieces  fall  ull  about ; 
'  and  then  they  tell  the  Sheikli, "  Kow  look  sharp,  old 

*  fellow,  and  get  us  three  Arabs  apiece  to  take  us 
'  up  to  the  top  of  the  Pyramid  that  we  may  see  the 

*  view,  and  be  down  quicker  than  any  one  else  ;  imd 
'  we  '11  time  you  by  our  watches ;"  and  they  no  sooner 

*  come  down  than  they  are  on  their  donkeys  again, 
'  and  sway  they  go  over  the  plain  to  Maer,  and  we 
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'  never  sec  them  a  second  time.  Only  a  very  few 
^  too  of  all  those  travellers  ever  go  inside  the  Pyra- 
'  mid ;  and  as  they  don't  pay  any  more  than  their 

*  friends  who  merely  went  up  the  outside, — ^the  poor 
^  Arabs  can't  afford  to  let  them  know  that  there  arc 
'  many  chambers  or  passages.  It  won't  do  at  all  to 
'  let  the  travellers  stop  too  long  inside  the  Pyramid ; 
'  outside  it  might  be  well  enough  if  they  liked  it, 

•  but  inside  they  are  burning  our  candles  all  the 
'  time,  and  Arabs  can't  find  wax^dles  by  digging 
'  any  day  in  the  tombs.' 

'  Well !  that  will  do,  Alee,  for  the  present^'  said 
we, '  as  to  the  stopping  up ;  have  the  goodness  to 
'  lead  on  now  to  the  upper  passages/  So  therewith 
he  heralded  tlie  way  with  his  candle  in  the  glass 
shade  into  Elialiph  Al  Mamoon's  hole  on  the  west ; 
a  ruinous  place  enough,  where  much  of  the  compo- 
nent masonry  of  the  Pyramid  must  have  tumbled 
out,  and  the  steep  rising  floor  is  a  mass  of  dust  and 
broken  stones  ;  but  turning  sharply  round  in  the 
recess  towards  the  south,  and  then  scaling  a  little 
rock-like  cliff  by  means  of  small  holes  worked  in 
the  rough  stones  for  Arab  fingers  and  toes  to  catch 
in,  and  turning  eastward  again  while  so  doing, — he 
entered  by  a  large  side  opening  into  the  bottom  of 
the  ^  first  ascending  passage,'  at  a  point  just  above 
its  lower  portcullis  stop. 

This,  to  us,  new  passage,  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  entrance  pas- 
sage ;  but,  instead  of  dipping,  it  rises,  at  an  angle 
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of  26'3°,  more  or  leas,  as  it  proceeds  to  tiie  south. 
The  floor  is  furnished  with  shallow  uotches  to  pre- 
vent feet  from  uUpping,  but  was  to  our  examination 
sadly  covered  with  dust  and  limestone  refuse ; 
while  both  walls  and  roof  exhibited  auch  lamentable 
decay  as  to  give  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
passage  a  large  and  rounded  cavernous  aspect, — by 
candlelight  of  course, — for  we  were  now  quite 
Iwyuud  the  reach  of  any  daylight.  But  we  could 
tee  enough  of  the  ruin  to  call  to  mind  Professor 
Greaves'  description,  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  earlier,  to  the  effect  of  the  beauty  of  the  arclii- 
tecture  of  this  paesiige,  and  to  the  greater  '  softness 
*  and  tenderness'  of  the  stone  composing  walls  and 
roof,  over  that  of  which  the  floor  was  constructed. 
'  The  ingenious  young  man,  Titus  Livius  BuiTctinus, 
■  the  Venetian,'  first  made  the  observation,  and 
Greaves  afterwards  confiimed  it,  apparently  by 
tr^'iiig  the  surface  with  his  knife ;  and  if  the  huge 
exfoliation  of  the  stone  now  to  be  observed  has 
chiefly  been  effected  since  their  day,  grave  doubts 
may  well  be  entertained  as  to  how  much  longer 
those  parts  of  the  Pyramid  ai-e  going  to  last,  where 
tbc  material  is  of  the  '  tender,'  but  the  treatment  by 
modem  men  of  a  decidedly  untender  kind. 

Proceeding  up  and  up,  stooping  always,  and  cai'e- 
fully  carrying  our  tights,  but  immersed  constantly 
ia  the  dusty  haze  of  our  own  stirring,  we  found 
the  upper  part  of  this  passage  in  ratlier  better  pre- 
wrvatiou  than  the  lower,  as  to  the  original  plane 
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surfaces  of  its  walls  ;  yet  the  highest  and  southem- 
most  roof-stone  was  ominously  cracked  through  the 
middle  along  its  central  Une.  This  mischief  oc* 
curred  at  a  point  where  said  passage  opened  into 
the  grand  gallery  or  second  ascending  passage.  In- 
stantly on  entering  that,  there  was  a  feeling  upon 
us  of  greater  solemnity  and  perfect  quiet.  We 
could  now  unbend  our  backs  and  stand  straight 
up,  rather  wondering  in  the  awful  room  of  twenty- 
eight  feet  high  above  our  heads,  and  its  ceiling 
rising  still  farther,  and  one  could  think  unlimitedly, 
as  it  proceeded  southward.  Close  on  the  right  hand 
was  a  square  hole  (see  Plate  v.),  leading,  by  a  short 
horizontal  duct»  to  the  mouth  of  that  celebrated  well 
going  down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  Pyramid; 
and  so  awfully  deep,  that  the  primitive  Muslim  who 
lucklessly  fell  down  it  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  345, 

*  was  no  less  than  three  hours  falling^  according  to 

*  his  terror-stricken  companions;  who  heard  the  most 

*  horrible  cries  ;  and  then  going  out  of  the  Pyramid, 
'  sat  down  in  front  of  its  northern  face,  and  talked 

*  the  matter  over.' 

Before  us,  southward,  the  floor  was  level  to  a 
small  distance,  and  very  narrow,  but  encumbered 
with  fragments  of  stones  ;  and  even  when  we  had 
come  to  the  end  of  this  part,  and  had  climbed,  by 
straddling  in  the  most  inconvenient  manner  from 
hole  to  hole  (and  rather  remarkable  holes  too),  in 
either  side-wall  or  bank  ;  and  so  had  climbed  up  to 
the  true  inclined  floor  of  the  grand  gallery,  rising 
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at  an  angle  of  26'3°,  and  decorated  on  either  side 
with  the  well-known  ramps  or  long  stone  benches  on 
the  incline, — still  every  surface  was  thick  with  white 
powdery  stone-dust,  and  the  '  ramp-holes'  absolutely 
filled  with  it  A  long  ascent  there  was,  by  that 
gallery-floor ;  stopping,  as  we  did,  every  now  and 
Uien  to  admire  the  lofty  walla,  and  their  '  seven 
'  overlappings  of  the  tables  of  stone  ;'  though  occa- 
sionally to  grieve  over  huge  fractures  from  their 
edges;  and  then  to  find  perhaps  the  ramp  itself 
completely  broken  away  for  a  distance  of  several 
feet,  and  the  ascent  at  such  places  rather  hazardous 
from  the  absence  of  an  accustomed  support  for  the 
hand.    (See  Plate  nL) 

By  aid,  however,  of  the  cross  notches  cut  on  this 
floor  also,  and  gradually  increasing  in  depth  and 
power  towards  the  upper  end,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  incline,  and  came  to  the  grand  upper  step ;  a 
Doted  architectural  feature  of  the  original  construc- 
tion, and  not  a  small  embarrassment  to  any  one 
requiring  to  pass  over  it  with  a  heavy  bmxien :  for 
it  was  planned  to  be  a  fine  bold  step,  rising  at  once 
nearly  three  feet  high  vertically  out  of  the  ascend- 
ing floor ;  80  that  there  must  be  no  slip  backwards 
thereat,  or  the  results  might  be  ruinous.  But  now, 
•las  1  bow  is  this  great  step  fissured  by  two  deep, 
Knakc'like  cracks,  and  broken  nway  by  hammers 
to  such  an  extent  all  about  the  middle,  that  there 
is  little  feature  of  any  kind  remaining. 

Ifnm  this  point  you  enter,  stooping,  the  verj-  low 
VOL.  L  f 
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passage  that  leads  on  southwaid,  out  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  grand  gallery ;  entering  thereby  at  once  the 
granite  constructions  of  die  Pyramid^  all  previously 
having  been  in  limestone  of  one  sort  or  another. 
And  now  to  see  the  chipping  perpetrated  on  all  fiie 
comers  for  *  specimens !'  This  was  most  i^paient 
in  the  little  '  antechamber ;'  where  the  *  pilasters^' 
or  projecting  rims,  between  the  supposed  portcullis 
blocks  had,  bit  by  bit^  been  knocked  almost  entirely 
away,  and  some  of  the  last  fractures  of  the  fine  red 
granite  looked  very  fresh  indeed 

Stooping  again  after  leaving  the  antechamber, 
another  low  passage  brought  us  into  the  Eing^s 
chamber,  that  grand  and  final  construction  of  the 
whole  Pyramid,  for  which,  and  towards  which,  the 
entire  fabric  was  erected.  Here  Alee  and  his  two 
Sakk&ra  yoimg  friends  sat  very  dutifully  on  one 
side,  with  a  single  candle  amongst  them,  while  I 
took  the  remaining  lights  in  either  hand  and  began 
an  inspection. 

A  magnificent  room  without  doubt ;  granite  tiie 
walls,  the  ceiling,  and  the  floor ;  with  the  important 
cofier  standing  solenmly  at  the  fEuther  or  western 
end. 

In  the  north-western  corner^  a  long  hole,  caused 
by  the  taking  out  of  three  floor-blocks,  that  men 
descending  thereby,  might  burrow  under  the  granite 
floor,  and  especially  under  that  part  where  the 
cofier  stands,  and  search  for  possible  mummy-pits 
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in  the  tmderlying  limestoue  masonry ;  an  old  mis- 
chief Jong  before  Colonel  Howard  Vyse'a  tim^ 
though  further  worked  in  by  him.  But  he  d&- 
iflcribes  the  floor-joints  as  exquisitely  true  and  fine, 
beyond  almost  anything  else  in  the  Pyramid ;  while 
now,  on  the  contrary,  the  floor  is  remarkably  dislo- 
cated, with  some  of  its  stones  an  inch  or  two  higher 
than  the  others !  Is  this  the  result  of  recent  strain- 
ing on  the  building  by  reason  of  the  large  amount 
of  quanying  performed  above,  below,  and  round 
aboQt  this  precious  room  by  the  many  curiosity- 
aedtere,  who  have  plagued  its  eiistence  and  per- 
forated its  structure  in  all  directions  ?  One  almost 
Uiinks  it  probable,  for  in  the  south-eastern  comer 
are  some  frightful  fissures  In  the  wall,  going  right 
through  two  or  three  courses  of  the  granite  blocks 
aa  tliey  stand,  and  evidently  therefore  produced  by 
pressure  on  those  blo^^ks  in  their  present  position ; 
and  that  is  close  to  the  very  place  in  the  masonry, 
at  the  back  and  above,  where  the  Signor  Caviglia 
of  Vyse  in  1837,  the  Captain  Cabilia  of  Belzoni  in 
1817,  was  forso  many  years  quarrying  and  blasting, 
in  his  false  and  entirely  unfounded  hopes  of  finding 
anotiicr  chamber  connected  with  the  south  air-chan- 
oeL  These  walls  of  the  King's  chamber  had  been 
BO  teoderty  cared  for  by  the  builders,  lest  too  much 
weight  should  press  upon  them,  that  the  architect 
had  constructed  his  cmious  arrangement  of  the  five 
lioUow  chambers  of  construction  over  its  ceiling :  but 
vkon  the  diviaions  between  those  chamberR  were 
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recently  blasted,  and  the  limestone  backing  of  the 
granite  below,  largely  knocked  away, — ^no  great 
wonder  that  the  walls  are  now  found  to  be  cracking 
and  die  floor  giving  and  rending;  for  this  room  is 
in  the  Atlas  condition  of  supportinir  the  hoire  plies- 
™»  of  the  whoU  upper  tJTZpjn^ 

Then  looking  round  the  walls,  elsewhere  truly 
composed  of  the  ^beautifal  and  spacious  polished 
*  tables  of  red  granite,'  behold  names,  names^  names ; 
not  many  cut,  for  the  material  is  too  hard  for  pocket- 
knives  ;  but  what  with  white  oil-paint,  and  black  tar 
put  on  witha  large  brush,  and  in  letters  eight  inches 
high,  the  stains  in  the  classic  *  marble  of  Syene'  are 
villanous  indeed.  If,  too,  the  travellers  had  not 
carved  an3rthing  into  the  granite,  they  had  chipped 
its  edges  wherever  they  could  get  at  them ;  whence 
it  came,  that  all  round  the  doorway  not  an  inch  in 
length  remained  unchipped ;  similarly  round  about 
the  openings  of  both  the  south  and  north  air- 
channels  ;  at  several  places  in  the  floor,  and  in  the 
western  wall,  where  the  joints  were  not  quite  close ; 
and  last  and  chiefest  of  all,  on  the  poor  coffer. 

Every  possible  edge  of  this  was  chipped  away 
with  large  chips  along  the  top  all  round,  both  inside 
and  out ;  chip  upon  chip,  wofolly  spoiling  the  origi- 
nal figure ;  along  all  the  comers  of  the  upright  sides 
too,  and  even  along  every  comer  of  the  bottom, 
the  latter  being  rendered  more  amenable  to  the  vile 
hammers  of  petty  destructors  by  being  tilted  up 
on  a  large  round  pebble  thrust  in  below  at  the 
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sootheni  end ;  while  the  upper  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  whole  vessel  was  positively  broken  away 
by  succe^ve  chippinga,  to  a  depth  and  breadth  of 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole.  Horrible  in  themselves, 
these  extensive  fractured  surfaces  had  at  le^t  the 
merit  of  enabling  one  to  settle  in  a  moment  the 
long-disputed  question  of  the  material  of  the  coffer, 
and  say  it  is  not  porphyry,  but  a  blackiah.  variety 
of  red  granite  ;  and  all  honour  should  therefore  be 
given  to  those  amongst  past  authors  who  pronounced 
in  their  day  for  red  granite  against  porphyry,  black 
marble^  and  whatever  else  the  substance  has  been 
called.'     (Sec  Frontispiece.) 

Except  the  mere  alteration  of  the  name  granite 
coffer  for  porphyry  coffer,  this  correction  possesses 
uo  further  influence  upon  anything  theoretical  that 
baa  been  advanced  in  connexion  witli  the  Pyramid  ; 
but  our  eyes  almost  at  the  same  time  caught  sight 
of  another  feature,  which  appeared  at  first  of  most 
tovoiutionaiy  character ;  viz.,  the  western  side  of 
the  coffer  is,  through  almost  its  entire  length,  rather 
lower  than  the  other  three,  and  these  have  grooves 
inside,  nr  the  remains  of  grooves  once  cut  into  them, 
ftbout  an  inch  or  two  below  their  summits,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  western  edge ;  in  fact,  to  admit  a 
sliding  sarcophagua  cover,  or  lid ;  and  there  were 
the  remains  of  three  fixing  pin-holes  on  the  western 
side  for  fastening  such  cover  into  its  place. 

*  dkltt  unong  tlioe  >iith>>ritiBs  who  were  right,  are  Sir  Oudner 
Wilkiiaaii,  Dr.  RiabKnlwin,  Dr.  Ciurke,  M.  Deuan.  Dr.  HLaw.  ikiid 
U.  UaOlvt. 
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The  import  of  all  this  stnick  us  almost  dumb  for 
a  time ;  and  we  thought^  if  this  cutting  into  tiie 
original  proportions  of  the  cqffer,  to  convert  it  into 
a  sarcophagus^  is  really  an  ancient  work^ — vrhj  and 
wherefore  did  the  French  savants  of  a.ii»  1799,  re- 
present it,  in  the  exquisite  engravings  of  their  great 
national  work,  without  any  such  cuttings  whatever ; 
or;  as  a  pure  box-shape,  with  sides  of  equal  height 
and  thickness  all  the  way  round, — depriving  us  now 
of  the  serenity  of  our  dependence  on  that  mighty 
series  of  books  of  theirs^  the  glory-idol  of  £Br  more 
extensive  sections  of  the  French  people  than  tibeir 
scientific  men  alone  ?  But  if,  on  t&e  other  hand^ 
we  really  can  depend  on  what  the  learned  authors 
say  they  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to^  and 
witness  the  special  article  criticising  Ptofeasor 
Greaves'  description  of  the  coffer,  (and  he  also 
mentions  it  as  a  mathematically  formed  solid^  or 
*  two  cubes  set  neatly  together,') — why  then,  in 
such  case  of  loyalty  to  Academicians  of  Pari%^  this 

^  The  following  ia  extracted  from  the  Travels  of  Dr.  ClariLe,  who 
had  aeveral  interviewa  with  members  of  the  Institiite  ift  Alezaiidri% 
shortly  previous  to  their  return  to  France  : — *  The  Freneh  Institute  of 
'  Egypt  was  divided  into  four  sections,  severally  consisting  of  the 
'  Mathematics,  Physios,  Politioal  Economy,  Literatnrs,  and  the  FbM 
'  Arts.     The  following  persons  were  its  members  :•— 

'Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  had  left  ^gypt  at  the  time  of  our 
<  (Dr.  Clarke's)  arrival 


*Andreossy. 
*Buonapart4 
Fourier,  perpetwd 

Stcrekury  qf  the 

InttUute. 


*  KATHSMATIC8. 

Costas. 
Girard. 
Lancret 
Le  Pere. 
Le  Roy. 


Mains. 
*Monge. 

Nonet 
*Qnesnot 
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modtficatioii  must  have  been  worked  into  the  coffer 
in  the  course  of  the  present  centuiy. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  it,  however,  would  now  aeem 
to  be  the  conclusion  ;  for  we  were  not  then  aware 
of  Mr.  Pecring's  magnificent  plans  and  drawings  of 
ha  Great  Fyramid,  in  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  folio 


'PHmca. 
Delule. 
DeacortiU. 
DMgen«ttea, 
*DQlomiea. 


*Fouuie1qDe. 

LITKaATVUt  AVD  r 

•Vmeiti. 

of  the  loRtitute  w< 
luider  tii«  wv«nl  betda  : — 


•Duboii  {pirt). 
Geoffroy. 

Savigny. 


Eigo. 
RigeL 
'Ripaut. 


i  aI«o  umexed  the  following 


■  coMMiuioH  or  Axn 
I  ^pMih.  •Pourlier. 


•Noiry. 
I  L*  Pwe.  ProUin. 

Michaia  {fiU). 


ChrmiMlt. 
•BerthoUet.  DeacotUi. 

Chanipy  (p*re).   Ch»nipy  (fiU). 


•DatKoa. 


Artittfor  Dttign. 
Dutortre. 
CeonislrtevMU. 
■MoDge.  CoiUs. 

Puiirier.  OoMDocy. 
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publicationi  dated  1837-1839  ;^  where  the  satco- 
phagus  features  in  the  sides  of  the  coffer  are  duly 
shown  ;  viz.,  cuttings  into  it  suitable  for  sliding  on 
a  lid ;  but  no  lid  given  or  reported  discoverable, 
even  to  the  smallest  fragment 


JSngruffcr, 

LUeraii 

Fonqnet. 

« 

*DenoD.                 Lerouge. 

Civil  Bngineen, 

•PanevaL 

Le  Pere. 

Amolet 

ifeeAonict. 

Oirard. 

Garifltie. 

Gont&                 Gontalle. 

Faye. 

Fayier. 

LeFteeiChrtUian) 

.  Dubois. 

ArUsts. 

Devilliers. 

Adnte  iph^).       Adnte  {JUs). 

Martin. 

Moline. 

Aimg.                   GouTreur. 

Saint  Genis. 

Duchanoy. 

GoUin. 

Lancret. 

Alibert 

G6cfle,  Meehanieal  Engineer. 

Pevre. 

Regnault. 

Lenoir,  Mathem,  InsL-Maker, 

GhabroL 

Bernard. 

JoUois. 

Potier. 

Raffeneao. 

Viard. 

Rigd.                  ViUoteao. 

Otographieal  Engineera, 

Mineralogists, 

Jacotin. 

Bertre. 

*Dolomieu.            Roziere. 

SimoneL 

Lecesne. 

Gordier.                Dupuy. 

Levesqae. 

Laroche. 

Naturalists, 

Jomard. 
Corabeof. 

Fanrie. 

Geofi&oi               Savigny. 

Engineers — Constructors, 

PainUrs, 

Boucher. 

•Gresie. 

Bedoubte,  Pt,  of  Nat,  History. 

Chamnont. 

Apothecaries, 

Oriental  Literature, 

Boudet.                Rouhieres. 

Marcel. 

Raige. 

•Joubert 

Delaporte. 

Sculptor, 

Belletete. 

Gasteix.* 

^  Published  by  James  Fraser,  215  Regent  Street,  London,  1S39. 
Originally  the  size  of  the  book  was  24  inches  high  by  36  long  ;  rather 
unwieldy,  no  doubt,  though  excellent  for  reference  to  the  plates ;  but  a 
lately  purchased  copy  of  the  same  edition  has  had  all  the  plates  folded 
in  two,  and  with  them,  of  course,  the  printed  pages  as  well,  making 
the  opening  of  them  out  for  reference  or  reading,  as  inconyenient  as 
well  can  be  imagined. 
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We  looked  at  the  affair,  therefore,  for  a  short 
time  in  that  point  of  view;  and  found  undoubtedly, 
that  the  present  sarcophagua  appearance  has  nothing 
about  it  which  is  in  excess  of  the  assumed  original 
coffer;  the  characteristic  being  merely  a  small  amount 
of  defect  therefrom ;  so  that,  given  the  coffer  com- 
plete as  the  French  savants  pictured  it,  or  as  it  proves 
itaelf  to  have  originally  been, — a  clever  granite- 
worker  with  appropriate  tools  could  very  soon  do 
all  that  was  required  to  bring  about  the  present 
alterations ;  that  is,  to  take  off  some  very  modest 
parings,  from  one  angle  chiefly,  near  the  top.  So 
proportionally  small  are  they,  indeed,  to  the  whole 
work,  that  they  may  have  been  effected  long  before 
the  French  visit,  and  even  i^n  a  certain  not  only 
pre-Al  Mamoou,  but  now  suspected  pre-Cambysean, 
entrance  into  the  Pyramid  by  Egyptians  them- 
aelves;  and  have,  by  their  insignificance,  escaped 
the  Argus-eyes  of  the  learned  Academicians. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, — the  Pyramid  theory 
which  brought  us  to  Egypt,  concerns  itself  not  with 
what  the  vessel  may  have,  at  any  subsequent  time  to 
its  birth,  been  cut  down  to  and  made  to  measure  as 
a  sarcophagus,  nor  with  the  names  of  the  i>erpetratora 
of  such  reduction, — but  with  what  precisely  were 
the  vessel's  cubical  contents  in  its  first  and  original 
shape  as  a  coffer  ;  and  for  the  determination  of  this 
query,  sufficient  materials  fortunately  remain.  The 
coffer  question  was  therefore,  in  thii  manner,  found 
to  be  easentially  similar  to  every  other  problem 
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requiring  settlement  in  and  about  the  Pyramid, 
including  the  very  Pyramid  itself  as  a  whole ; 
for  what  that  body  measures  now,  after  the  in- 
juries of  four  thousand  years — injuries  that  have 
always  been  in  the  way  of  reduction  of,  and  abstrac- 
tion from,  the  original  figure  or  size,  never  of 
adding  anything  thereto — is  of  no  theoretical 
importance  whatever ;  unless  as  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  original  marks,  capable  of  showing 
satisfactorily  what  the  primitive  size,  at  the  time 
of  the  building,  must  have  been. 

With  this  general  principle,  thCTsfore,  stwmg  on 
my  mind ;  and  some  idea,  too,  that  Bonaparte's 
French  Academicians  may  have  looked  through  the 
intervening  reductions,  up  to  what  they  concluded, 
on  good  mechanical  ground,  must  have  been  the 
original  form  of  the  vessel  before  them,  when  they 
prepared  its  elevations,  plans,  and  sections, — we 
went  on  with  our  present  mere  inspection  of  repair 
and  disrepair ;  and,  on  looking  over  the  edge  into 
the  cofier's  interior,  saw  there  only  dust,  dirt,  and 
ft  huge  lump  of  limestone. 

*  What  is  this  great  stone  doing  here,  Alee  V  I 
inquired. 

*  Why,  the  travellers  want  it  whenever  they  come,' 
returned  he,  '  to  hit  the  coffer  with  hard,  and  make 

*  a  sound  like  a  belL' 

'Then  just  have  the  goodness  to  take  it  out,  and 

*  throw  it  down  into  that  deep  excavation  under  the 

*  floor,' — was  the  only  answer  that  could  be  made 
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in  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  His  Highness  the 
Viceroy's  desdrea  touching  the  preservation  of  tie 
monuments  of  I^ypt,  and  with  due  respect  to  the 
principles  of  the  Museum  of  BooUik. 

But  this  little  operation  raised,  into  a  smoke-like 
cloud,  the  dust  that  was  more  than  two  inches  thick 
on  the  bottom  of  the  coffer;  and  not  for  ten  minutes 
or  more  could  we  see  into  it  again.  The  whole 
floor  vf  the  room  too  was  similarly  covered  with 
the  infinitely  fine,  white,  and  dry  limestone  powder, 
that  rose  in  misty  haze  with  every  step  we  took 
across  it.  This  accompaniment  causing  the  heat  of 
the  room  to  become  oppressive,  we  examined  inter- 
estedly the  two  openings  of  the  ventilating  channels 
in  the  north  and  south  walls.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
was  passing  through  them.  Alee  Dobree  said  that 
wofl  always  so  in  the  winter  time  ;  but  that  in  sum- 
mer, on  a  very  hot  day  outside,  a  little  motion  of 
air  could  just  be  seen.  He  took  us,  however,  after- 
wanU  to  an  excavation  of  Signer  Caviglia's,  tending 
north-westward  from  the  entrance  of  the  ante- 
chamber; and  there  we  perceived  the  north  aii> 
channel,  not  only  intercepted  and  cut  in  two ;  but 
Um  small  remaining  portion  leading  off  to  the 
King's  chamber, — and  where  we  had  been  experi- 
menting very  carefully  for  traces  of  ventilation- 
currents, — rammed  full  of  stones  and  sand  ;  and 
the  same  very  modem  choking  was  afterwards 
foand  to  have  been  perfonned  upon  the  larger 
it  of  the  shaft  leading  outwards  to  the  open 
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air ;  as  well  too  with  the  southern  as  the  northern 
channel 

I  questioned  the  guide  specially  about  these  air- 
channels,  drawing  a  vertical  section  of  the  Pyramid 
to  *  place'  every  passage  we  had  yet  visited  or  seen ; 
and  he  surprised  me  much  by  saying  that  there  was 
another  air-passage  still ;  and  when  asked  to  take 
the  pencil  and  show  where, — ^he  drew  a  shaky  line 
leading  out  just  over  the  entrance  passage  of  the 
Pyramid.  This  being  quite  unrecorded  by  Howard 
Vyse,  Gardner  Wilkinson,  or  any  other  explorers, 
I  immediately  demanded  that  he,  Alee,  should  take 
me  to  where  it  opened  on  the  outside  of  the  -Pyramid. 
So  in  our  way  out,  we  merely  stopped  a  few  minutes 
to  look  in  at  the  Queen's  chamber,  and  take  note  of 
a  monstrous  quarry-hole  in  the  eastern  side  of  tiie 
floor,  under  the  strange  niche  in  the  wall,  and  a 
huge  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  in  the  north-west 
comer,  rising  nearly  a  third  the  height  of  the  room : 
*  noysome  savour,'  indeed,  *  and  grave-like  smell,' 
such  as  offended  Sandys,  we  did  not  perceive,  but 
of  his  *  rubbidge'  there  were  whole  waggon-loads ; 
and  then,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  we  were  ascending 
the  outside  of  the  Pyramid  at  its  north-eastern 
angle. 

Why  we  should  go  so  far  away  from  the  vertical 
of  the  entrance  passage,  if  the  new  air-channel  had 
its  opening  close  above  that  noted  portal,  did  not 
appear  ;  but  Alee  declared  he  was  going  the  shortest 
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ktdeet  way.  Yet  still  it  was  a  long  climbing 
i  up  and  up ;  60  long,  indeed,  that  at  last  wc 
arrived  at  that  large  breaknaut  in  the  comer,  which 
is  technically  kno\Tu  to  all  the  guides  aa  '  half-way,' 
but  is  really  rather  more  than  half-way,  to  the  top 
of  the  Pyramid  ;  and  when  Alee  began  climbing 
hi^er  still,  1  waa  obliged  to  remind  him  that  we 
were  not  wanting  then  to  visit  the  summit  of  the 
Pyramid,  but  only  to  see  the  air-hole  he  had  apoken 
of,  and  shown  in  the  drawing  to  be  very  much  lower 
down.  Still  he  said  he  was  going  to  it  as  straight 
as  he  could  go ;  and  at  last  when  there  appeared 
very  little  more  of  the  yellow  Pyramid  left  between 
us  and  the  blue  sky,  nearly  overhead,  he  began  to 
strike  off  horizontally  towards  the  central  vertical 
line  of  the  northern  face. 

Now  began  the  critical  work  ;  for  hitherto,  though 
ihc  stair  naturally  formed  by  the  courses  of  masonry 
at  the  comer  slope,  was  often  most  inconveniently 
high  for  any  man,  other  than  a  long  striding  Arab, 
to  step  Qp,  viz.,  forty  or  fifty  inches  at  a  time,  yet 
they  were  sure  and  safe  ;  for  thoy  are  generally 
composed  of  the  hard  Mokattam  limestone,  are  free 
firom  tUbris ;  and,  rising  only  at  the  corner  Pyramid 
angle  of  41°,  have  more  horizontal  than  vertical  su:^ 
fece.  But  the  courses  forming  the  general  side  of 
the  Pyramid,  were  composed  only  of  the  friable 
rock  of  the  Pyramid's  own  hill ;  were  of  the  steeper 
tlopo  of  52*,  or  necessarily  with  less  horizontal  than 
Tertjcal   eurface ;    and  were  so  decayed   by  the 
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weather,  or  obscured  by  gravelly  matter  brought 
from  above  by  rain,  that  the  ordinary  stepped  side 
of  the  Pyramid,  in  Bome  cases  degenerated  to  little 
better  than  the  sloping  sotface  of  a  mouldering  but 
dangerously  steep  lull. 

However,  in  one  way  or  another  we  contrived  to 
climb  along  with  our  faces  to  the  Pyramid,  until 
Alee  came  to  a  worked  hole  trending  down  towards 
the  centre  of  the  Pyramid  at  an  angle  notably  differ 
ent  from  the  passages  proper,  or  32°  46',  as  a  pocket 
clinometer  seemed  to  indicate.  On  noting  this 
angle,  however,  and  the  height  above  the  ground,  I 
was  obliged  to  exclaim,  '  Why,  this  is  Colonel  Vyse'a 
'  northern  air-channel  I  where,  Alee,  is  the  other 
'  lower  channel  you  promised  to  show  me  ? ' 

'  This  is  it ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  all  the 
'  northern  face,'  said  he.     (See  Plate  iil) 

'  But  this  is  not  in  the  position  you  marked  in 
'  my  drawing,"  I  returned,  taking  the  paper  out  of 
my  pocket,  and  showing  him  what  he  had  there 
put  in  with  his  own  hand. 

Whereupon,  borrowing  the  pencil  again,  he  began 
to  discourse  on  air-channels,  and  passages,  and  cham- 
bers; and  while  showing  he  did  really  know  a  great 
deal  about  them  in  themselves,  yet  exhibited  the 
most  singular  incapacity  for  accuracy  with  regard 
to  a  drawing.  For  although  the  one  before  him,  was 
on  the  small  scale  of  only  about  three  inches  for 
the  whole  height  of  the  Pyramid,  he  considered  that 
putting  the  pencil-point  within  a  whole  inch  or  two 
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one  way  or  the  otiker  of  the  Pg)tt  place  «■  Ae 
paper,  was  quite  close  am^^  lor  aU  rractieil  p«r- 
poses :  and  that  in  fact,  }m  aigag  iMitiiig  far  tm 
air-chsnnel  near  the  bottan  of  iIh  FjiimHid  wa^ 
to  his  eye  and  jadgm^rt;  an  ahaolntelj  ■^*— ■**^* 
line  with  my  straight  one  nen*  tis  ^pfo  part  «f 
the  Pyramid ;  and  that  tliey  both  apoke  wiUi  equal 
accuracy  to  one  and  the  same  air<hanDd,  viz^  the 
well4mown  one  of  Colonel  Howard  Vyie. 

We  bad  therefore  been  led  a  moat  peedleaa  dimb 
after  a  fotigaing  in^>ection  of  dark  intarioi^  and 
bc^an  acccodingly  rather  to  imdaTate  the  faeuhiw 
of  Alee  Dobree  as  a  Pyramid  gnide ;  bat  when  he 
presently  tamed  round  and  pointed  out,  &om  that 
very  notable  height  where  we  were  then  suspended 
on  the  Pynuuid  side,  aU  the  Tillages  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Nile  and  aouthem  end  of  the  Delta  ;  and 
named  them  by  their  names,  and  spoke  of  the  old 
Arab  bridges ;  discuased  the  recent  inundation ; 
described  the  various  Bpecies  of  agriculture  then 
o(»ninencing  in  the  dark  brown,  well- wetted  ground ; 
and  went  into  the  hopes  and  fears  and  hard  toil  of 
the  peasants  at  that,  their  cold  season ;  but  painted  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  happiness  that  would  ensue 
on  the  arrival  of  genial  summer,  when  all  the  plain, 
now  BO  black,  would  be  bright  green,  and  there 
would  be  food  for  everything  with  life,  for  the  birds, 
the  beasts,  and  the  Arabs  with  all  their  families  ; 
thai  delightful  Egyptian  summer-time,  he  said,  when 
all  the  crops  would  be  so  abundant,  both  the  com 
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in  the  fields  and  the  cucumbers  in  the  gardens,  that 
every  one  might  eat  and  have  enough  to  spare  for 
his  neighbour,  and  no  one  need  feel  his  heart  con- 
tracted, or  think  the  world  was  black  before  his 
eyes> — why,  on  hearing  all  this  fluent  outpouring 
both  of  local  topography  and  good  native  senti- 
ment, we  could  not  but  b^;in  to  see  that  Alee 
Dobree  was  a  man  of  sterling  moral  worth ;  endued 
too,  with  quite  enough  general  knowledge  to  become 
a  very  good  helper  in  mechanical  researches  about 
the  Great  Pyramid,  though  not  to  be  trusted  again 
in  any  matter  involving  minute  accuracy  on  a 
small-sized  paper  plan. 


CHAPTER   V. 


WOBKING   PRELIMINARIES. 


Os  returning  to  the  'East  Tombs,'  affairs  were 
found  there  greatly  advanced  toward  the  possible, 
for  modem  civilized  life.  Old  Ibraheem  of  the 
snowy  beard  was  fertile  in  expedients ;  he  had  redis- 
covered, too,  moat  of  the  wooden  plugs  inserted  by 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  in  the  rock-walls  of  these 
convenient  chambers;  and  driven  nails  or  hooks 
anew  into  them,  whereby  to  suspend  both  cleanly 
tapestiy  and  curtain-doors  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  kept  a  whole  drove  of  little  Arab  boys  employed 
all  the  morning  in  bringing  him  water  and  Nile 
mud,  wherewith  he  plastered  up  unsightly  holes 
that  might  conceal  a  snake.  He  also  made  himself 
ft  whole  kitchen-range,  by  building  several  little 
cast-iron  boxes  into  a  bank  of  stones,  cemented 
and  finished  off  at  top  with  this  cheap  substitute 
for  lime-mortar,  so  conveniently  present  to  the  hand 
of  every  inhabitant  in  the  favoured  Egyptian  valley. 

He  had  a  peculiar  ^t  likewise,  in  spreading  the 
Dative  rced*mat«,  to  make  a  fiat  and  clean  floor ;  of 
which  fitll  advantage  had  been  taken  ;  both  in  the 
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bedroom  decorated  with  the  alto-relievoB  of  the 
'  lady  and  gentleman' — or  rather  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  there  were  two  pairs  of  them — of 
four  thousand  years  ago ;  and  in  the  bower  of  stone, 
which  had  become  a  very  respectable  sitting-room 
for  a  modem  party ;  with  table,  chairs,  and  boxes 
that  held  both  sideboard  fittings  and  writing-desk 
luxuries.  An  assistant,  moreover^  had  been  en- 
gaged ;  one  Smyne  by  name,  a  regular  Arab  villager 
in  look  and  costume,  but  very  smiling,  cheerful, 
and  ready  to  help  Ibraheem  in  anything  and  every- 
thing ;  besides  continually  declaring  his  purpose  to 
serve  us  as  long  as  we  should  remain  at  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  then  accompany  us  back  to  Scotland, 
if  we  would  take  him.  He  was  perhaps  ratlier  too 
abundant  in  protestations,  and  had  given  out 
already  a  large  variety  of  information  about  himr- 
self ;  so  that  I  was  immediately  instructed,  among 
other  tilings,  that  he  was  a  pure  Arab,  and  not  an 
Egyptian  at  all,  was  aged  twenty-two,  and  was 
going  to  be  married  the  week  after  Ramadan. 

Of  course  I  complimented  him  on  his  prospects^ 
which  he  acknowledged  pleasantiy,  but  then  de- 
clared that  his  intended  marriage  was  'maleysh,' 
or  no  matter  at  all,  and  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever :  which  was  of  course  thought  very  strange  by 
the  lady.  But  now  Ibraheem  demanded  help,  for 
dinner  was  ready  to  be  served  up,  and  the  whole 
world  would  be  out  of  joint  with  him  if  anything 
was  to  interfere  with  his  arrangements  there;  so 
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the  taltle  being  spread  with  a  fair  white  cloth  and 
the  appointraeuta  of  a  small  canteen,  we  waited  to 
see  wbat  would  come.  First,  a  messenger  with  hot 
plates,  wrapped  up  iu  a  towel  to  prevent  sand 
blowing  on  them  iu  the  short  transit  along  the 
face  of  the  cU£F  from  the  tomb-kitchen  to  the  tomb- 
dining-room.  How  has  that  ancient  mariner, 
thought  we  admiringly,  been  able  both  to  cook 
the  dinner  and  heat  plates  too  at  that  miniature 
btcben-range  of  his,  where  only  a  pinch  of  char^ 
ooal  is  burning  in  each  of  his  primitive  little 
gntea?  But  while  we  ai-c  wondering,  and  have 
heard  the  lid  of  the  big  box, — the  biggest  of  all  our 
bavelling-boxea,  and  which  when  emptied  of  its 
original  contents  of  bedding,  tent  (lent  ua  by  our 
kind  friend  B.  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh),  etc. 
etc.,  Ibraheem  had  immediately  applied  for  and 
conveyed  into  the  recesses  of  his  tomb,  to  be  both 
closet  and  lockers  for  all  the  paraphernalia  of  his 
wt  and  bia  kitchen,— had  heard  the  lid  of  this 
box  open  and  close  frequently  with  vehement 
bangs  that  made  its  hasps  ring  again, — suddenly, 
behold  a  procession  ;  Ibraheem  iu  his  dragoman 
coetame  leading  the  way  with  one  element  of 
dinner,  and  Smyne  in  a  long  toga  following  him 
with  another,  and  after  him  ii  similar  but  smaller 
ehocolato-faced  youth,  and  after  him  another  smaller 
Mill,  bat  each  having  something  or  other  out  of  Ibra- 
heem's  big  box ;  and  our  table  is  covered  in  a  trice 
with  eveiythiug  that  hungry  humau  nature  nee-d 
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desire.  A  leally  good  soup,  rich,  well-flavouied, 
and  fair  to  contemplate  besides;  a  small  roast  of 
lamb,  done  to  an  exquisite  turn;  pleasant-looking 
potatoes,  not  over-boiled  outside,  and  yel^  strange 
to  say  in  modem  times,  done  thoroughly  through 
to  the  heart,  such  was  our  Sindibad's  magic  skill ; 
and  presently  followed  a  sweet  pudding,  that  looked 
pure  as  Oriental  alabaster,  and  yet  wanted  nothing 
that  pudding  should  possess.  Of  course  we  showered 
compliments  upon  the  artist-author  of  all  this  per- 
formance in  the  desert,  and  the  twinkling  of  his 
one  eye  which  ophthalmia  had  spared,  and  the  rising 
of  the  ends  of  his  grey  mustaches,  told  how  much 
the  praises  were  appreciated;  evidently  expected 
too — as  why  should  they  not  have  been,  when  he 
had  been  continually,  morning,  noon,  and  nighty 
imagining  and  arranging  the  whole  subject  in  his 
mind  with  the  enthusiasm  of  any  French  c&e/*; 
combined,  however,  in  Ibraheem's  case  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  senator  ? 

Who,  however,  were  these  little  mites  of  Arabs; 
small  by  degrees,  and,  by  courtesy,  beautifally  less, 
following  Smyne  ?  Oh,  these,  we  were  told,  are  his 
younger  brothers ;  he  has  brought  them  over  to  do 
his  work  for  him ;  it  is  not  usual  in  Egypt  for  any 
one  to  perform  other  than  the  lighter  and  more  orna- 
mental parts  of  the  work  he  may  be  paid  to  do. 
From  head  Basha  to  cook's  scullion  it  is  all  the 
same  :  the  man  who  is  paid,  pockets  the  money, 
and  then  looks  out  for  som€  smaller  or  younger 
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man  whom  lie  can  compel  to  do  the  hard  work 
for  him.  The  true  'g^nie  Egyptien/of  all  Cairenes, 
and  others  too,  is  to  recline  all  day  long  on 
luxurious  cushions  ;  accomplishing  nothing  more 
than  Bmobe  tohacco  and  drink  coffee  in  the  cool 
shade,  and  see  other  men  in  the  distance  and  broil- 
ing sun  doing  their  work  for  them. 

'  Well,  but  all  that  is  very  immoral/  we  remarked. 

'  Oh,  not  at  air,'  answered  our  Sindibad  philoso- 
pher, '  not  at  all  here ;  this  country  is  not  like 
'  yours,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  work 
'  performed  well  in  our  land.  K  a  man  had  to  do 
'  with  his  own  hands  the  work  he  is  paid  to  do, 

*  why,  his  first  thoughts  would  of  course  be  to  spare 

*  and  cherish  hia  own  flesh — for  what  does  a  man 

*  care  for  so  much  as  hia  own  self? — but  if  he  has 

*  Bome  unfortunates  under  him  to  do  his  work  for 

*  him,  he  never  thinks  about  sparing  their  flesh  or 

*  cherishing  their  muscles.  Only  look  at  Smyne 
'  now,  80  dignificdly  smoking  a  huge  cigarette  of 
'  his  own  lazy  twisting  up ;  he  is  already  retired 
'  for  the  day  from  all  active  work,  and  which  he 

*  can  so  well  afl'ord  to  do,  because  he  has  his  small 
'  brothers  before  him  to  attend  to  any  little  et- 
'  ctUras  there  may  be  about  the  kitchen  or  the 
'  water- jars  ;  and  if  they  attempt  to  shirk  the 
'  smallest  portion  of  such  duty,  he  cries  out  at  them 
'  Uke  an  "  efreet ;"  so  then  you  see  it  is  excellent 

Kedncadon  for  them  in  the  way  of  learning  what 
they  will  have  to  perform  as  men ;  and  it  is  not 
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*'■  lead  useful  for.  him,  because  it  teacheB  him  how  to 

*  comport  lomfielf  in  any  high  office  to  which  the 
'  Govenlor  of  Jeezeh,  or  the  Kaimakan  may  raise 

*  him  .seme  of  these  days ;  and,  as  he  says,  who 
^  kjilM^  how  soon  Smyne  may  be  elevated  to  be  a 
^^.Beis,  and  perhaps  even  made  a  Sheikh  of  Pyramid 
^  guides  ?  But  poor  Smyne  is  always  fancying  that 
^  he  is  just  going  to  become  a  great  man,  or  that 
^  some  very  good  fortune  is  to  befall  him, — ^though 
'  it  never  comes^  and  his  friends  are  rather  afraid 
'  that  he  is  Hot  very  wise  in  the  head/ 

As  we  were  far  too  much  of  strangers  to  presome 
that  we  understood  the  affairs  and  modes  of  going 
on  in  this  country^  we  heard  all  and  denied  nothing. 
Besides,  a  report  had  to  be  written  out  on  the  state 
of  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  together  with 
a  project  for  its  thorough  cleansing ;  and  the  sen- 
sible Alee  Dobree  was  waiting  all  this  time  to  take 
said  report  over  to  M.  Vassalis  in  his  village  on  the 
plain.  He  had  to  wait  too  long  after  dark,  for 
although  there  had  been  a  blazing  sunshine,  blue 
sky,  and  high  temperature  throughout  the  day,  yet 
the  darkness  came  on  lamentably  soon,  for  it  was 
yet  the  winter  season  of  short  days  and  long  nights 
in  this  southern  land  ;  whence  strange  differences 
as  well  as  resemblances  began  to  develop  them- 
selves, day  by  day,  between  such  an  Egyptian 
sojourn  and  an  ordinary  summer  excursion  in  th^ 
northern  hemisphere, — where,  when  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  for  tent  life,  or  open  cave  and  stone^ 
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bower  occupation  to  be  indulged  in  with  pleasure, — 
the  days  are  bo  lon^  that  little  of  stores  for  the 
night  are  required.  But  here,  in  I^l>t,  during 
Januar}',  we  soon  found  that  our  hopes  of  making 
the  best  of  opportanitiea,  depended  in  no  small 
degree  on  abundant  supplies  of  lamps  and  candles, 
and  the  utilization  of  many  of  the  nightly  hours. 

It  was  some  time  after  my  wife  had  retired  to  the 
sculptured  room  for  the  night,  and  I  was  still 
writing  at  the  table  in  the  stone  bower, — when 
Ibraheem  looked  in  at  the  upper  comer,  from  the 
fltaircaac  ledge  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  called 
my  attention  to  something.  '  Oh,  so  fat !'  exclaimed 
he,  while  the  fitful  rays  of  two  wax-candles  twitch- 
VJbg  in  the  open  but  not  windy  air  displayed  his 
}  smiling  countenance,  and  his  hands  holding  up 
t  couple  of  unfortunate  fowls ;  and  '  Oh,  so  fat !'  ex- 
1  be  again,  on  perceiving  be  was  recognised. 
'Are  they  not  always  fati'  I  hastily  answered; 
nt  the  worthy  man's  philanthropic  visage  implied 
3  grief  for  my  ignorance  of  the  important  things 
of  life ;  for  fowls  in  the  Egyptian  coimtry  are  as  a 
rule  kept  starving  until  close  upon  the  time  they  are 
wanted  for  the  table  ;  and  though  several  had  been 
rought  from  the  village  that  day,  Ibraheem  would 
lave  none  of  them,  they  were  so  poor  and  lean,  fit 
only  to  a  famine  in  the  land.  So  he 
,  sent  at  last  a  special  messenger  to  a  village  a 
t  way  off,  where  there  was  a  Sheikh  reported  to 
nvencouple  of  fowls  really  presentable  before  a  cook. 
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Well,  the  time  passed  on  again ;  moths  from  the 
desert  came  flying  into  the  bower  in  abundance ; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  great  scarabaBus  entered 
with  a  grand  tantarara  of  sound,  knocking  himself 
violently  against  something  or  other,  and  requiring 
to  be  forcibly  turned  out  The  Egjrptian  land  in 
front  lay  level  and  silent  under  the  silver  moonlight 
and  the  sparkling  canopy  of  stars^  while  eveiy  now 
and  then  the  Arab  guards  at  top  of  the  difif  were 
calling  to  those  at  the  bottom,  or  vice  versd,  *  Are 

*  you  awake  ?  open  your  eyes,  open  them  very  wide.' 

Presently  in  comes  Ibraheem  again,  looking  now 
very  solemn,  and  arrayed  in  a  long  white  robe  like 
a  ghost ;  he  seats  himself  on  a  tent-package  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  bower,  and  says,  with  a  gravity 
that  admits  of  no  declining,  that  he  has  come  to 

*  count  with  me/ 

On  what  system  of  numeration?  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  ask,  raising  my  eyes  from  the  paper; 
but  U  immXtdy  b^m  to  LfoU  <u.  imp^ 
^-^  u^y  pLlI.  for  one  .rtiele'f  pro- 
visions,  and  so  many  for  another,  and  his  powers 
of  memoiy  must  not  be  disturbed  in  calling  up  the 
vision  of  the  whole  day's  proceedings,  for  his  brains 
are  his  only  account*books.  But  as  soon  as  the 
drift  of  his  visit  is  apparent,  he  is  told  that  he  must 
not  come  to  the  gentleman  about  these  difficult 
things ;  let  him  speak  to  the  lady  about  them  every 
day  in  the  forenoon,  and  she  will  'count  with  him' 
as  far  as  he  desires,  and  let  him  have  all  the  money 
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which  he  needs.  And  in  fact  that  system  was 
id  to  act  ever  afterwards  so  perfectly,  that  the 
gentleman  was  left  with  nothing  but  the  Pyramid 
and  its  proper  mensuration  to  think  about,  during 
all  the  rest  of  our  occupation  of  the  Eastern  tombs. 

Up  soon  next  morning,  and  in  time  to  see  the 
earlier  dark  and  coloured  dnwn  of  day  before  the  ■ 
brighter  one,  when  colour  is  mostly  lost  in  light ; 
and  Bplendid  depth  of  coloured  hues  too  did  appear, 
• — for  the  green  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  middle 
distance,  relieved  by  the  brown-yellow  of  the  desert 

ids  in  the  foreground,  went  off  in  the  fiirther 

stance  actually  into  deep  Prussian  blue,  before 
they  faded  again  to  join  the  haze  on  the  horizon, — 
that  warmed  once  more  as  it  rose  up  to  the  general 
glow  of  lurid  red,  which  belted  all  the  lower  sky. 
Soch  intensity  of  blue  we  had  never  seen  before  in 
any  landscape,  and  the  accompaniments  rendered  it 
■perfectly  harmonious. 

As  the  day  approached,  the  colour-effect  de- 
but when  the  sun  itself  rose  above  the 

iokattam  Hills,  and  darted  its  long  arrows  of 
light  through  and  amongst  the  palms  of  the  nearer 
igea  in  the  plain,  there  were  powerful  effects  of 
iple  light  and  shade  that  balanced  or  overcame 
leverything  else.  Our  night-guards  were  now  seen 
on  the  illuminated  sandy  plain  below,  having  per- 

trmed  their  prostrations  towards  the  east,  wending 

leir  way  towards  their  respective  villages ;  whence 
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the  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  as  often  leading 
driving  them,  were  diverging  to  their  search  after 
scanty  herbage  in  stray  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
desert ;  while  between  the  nearest  Pyramid  village 
and  our  tombs,  were  observable,  in  long  stra^ling 
line,  Smyne  and  his  little  brothers  coming  in  easy 
style  to  their  practical  school ;  with  sundry  othera 
too,  whom  the  calculating  Ibraheem  had  organized 
into  a  service  for  bringing  water  and  butter  and 
e^,  and  we  know  not  what  besides. 

When  during  breakfast,  he  came  to  show  a  large 
plateful  of  fresh  eggs  just  procured,  and  to  receive 
compliments  on  their  beauty  ;  but  was  a^ked  '  had 
*  he  not  got  in  plenty  of  eggs  the  day  before  1'  then 
this  untiring  factotum  exphiined,  that  for  the  present 
time  merely,  he  had ;  but  it  would  never  do  in  the 
desert,  to  have  supplies  to  last  only  from  hand  to 
mouth.  For  not  on  the  ultimate,  but  the  penulti- 
mate furnishings  must  we  live,  if  we  would  avoid 
an  occasional  contretemps ;  and  that  at  all  events 
it  was  hie  duty  to  have  something  more  and  further 
always  safe  in  his  big  box,  beyond  what  all  the 
Arabs  round  about  knew  anything  of 

His  calculations  were  indeed  incessant,  and  ever 
forerunning  the  time ;  and  were  guided  apparently 
in  his  mind  by  such  an  awful  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  rested  upon  him,  combined  with  the  duty 
of  a  certain  amount  of  gentle  despotism, — that  it  was 
quite  bewitching  to  behold.  So  that,  when  my  wife 
complimented  him  after  breakfast  this  morning  on 
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the  moguiiicent  bowls  of  coSee  and  milk ;  and  asked, 
as  an  innocent  matter  of  course, '  Are  we  to  have 
coffee  again  to-morrow  1'  'No  I'  said  he,  with  the 
ponderosity  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  a  respectfiU  bow,  and  a  smile  to 
asBoage  the  rigour  of  the  announcement, — '  No  1  tea 

*  to-morrow :  coffee  the  one  morning,  and  tea  the 

*  other.'  There  was,  in  fact,  no  disputing  such  a 
degree  of  finnness,  relieved  with  philanthropy,  and 
all  being  exerted  for  our  good. 

But  now  comes  another  party  over  the  sandy 
plain  from  the  village  El  Kafr,  and  bearing  right  to 
our  tombs.  It  is  M.  Vassalis,  and  his  host,  the  Reis 
Atfee  ;  and  when  M.  Vassalis  arrivea,  he  is  in  con- 
sternation at  the  report  sent  to  him. 

Now,  the  paper  had  rather  struck  me  in  writing 
it,  as  very  moderate ;  for  I  had  carefully  omitted 
all  notice  of  the  four  more  important  subjects  eon- 
twDed  in  the  second  part  of  the  memorial  to  the 
Viceroy, — as  the  contemplation  of  them  had  not 
eeemed  very  agreeable  to  the  Viceregal  feelings ; 
And  I  had  merely  described  a  cleaning  of  the  interior 
of  the  Pjrramid,  beginning  with  the  King's  chamber, 
and  90  going  downwards. 

Very  well,'  said  the  Superintendent  of  Egyptian 
iBxcaVBtions ;  '  but  to  effect  that,  you  require  that 
the  coffer  should  be  lifted  up,  and  the  flint  pebble 
that  is  pushed  in  under  one  end,  should  be  re- 
moved ;  and  you  want  all  the  rubbish,  filling  the 

*  rarop-holca  in  the  grand  gallery,  picked  out ;  and 
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'  the  broken  stones  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Queen's 
'  chamber  carried  away,  or  filled  into  the  hole  there^ 
'  and  the  obstruction  in  the  lower  part  of  ike 
*  entrance-channel  removed ;  and  tlien,  to  have  the 
'  whole  of  those  chambers  and  passages  swept  out^ 
'  and  finally  washed  down  wilii  soap  and  water. 
'  Now,  all  that^'  added  he,  '  will  occupy  a  great 
'  deal  of  time,  and  Ramadan  will  be  here  before  it 
'  is  finished,  and  what  will  you  do  then  ? '  Upon 
which  the  Beis  Atfee  shook  his  head  in  chorus^  and 
intimated  that  he,  Beis  Atfee,  did  not  understand 
how  it  could  be  done  at  all. 

But  M.  Yassalis  went  on,  r^retting  that  he  had 
not  near  enough  men  for  the  work ;  they  were  called 
twenty  men,  but  there  were  really  only  two  or  three 
grown  men  amongst  them,  and  all  tlie  rest  were 
merely  little  boys.  He  qualified  that  indeed  pre- 
sently, by  saying,  that  Arab  men  were  too  lazy  to 
work,  and  all  the  great  excavations  in  Egypt  were 
carried  on  by  boys.  Colonel  Howard  VyBe's  con- 
clusions, after  he  had  had  the  experience  of  employ- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred,  of  men 
and  boys,  for  six  months  together,  was  very  simi- 
lar; and  the  local  report  is  now,  that  the  Arabs 
are  not  such  good  labourers  as  formerly,  even  to 
the  very  moderate  extent  they  ever  attained  to. 
Formerly,  they  were  ordered  to  work,  and  beaten 
if  they  did  not ;  whereupon  they  accomplished  what- 
ever they  were  desired  to  do ;  but  now,  men  say, 
there  is  a  new  order  of  things — ^no   compulsory 
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]*boar  throughout  Egypt  for  nothing.  On  the  con- 
trary, each  man  ia  paid  aomething  as  labour-wages, 
and  instantly  the  ungrateful  fellahs  exclaim, — '  Hah  ! 
'  hah  1  the  Basha  is  afraid  of  ua ;  that  is  why  he 
'  pays  us  ;'  hence  they  care  not  to  work  overmuch, 
in  order  to  show  their  independence.  It  was  a  pity, 
some  think,  that  the  Basha,  in  his  improvemente, 
had  rather  put  the  cart  before  the  horse ;  for  he 
ought  to  have  educated  the  people,  before  he  treated 
them  like  free  and  civilized  men.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, were  it  not  for  the  more  pliant  natures  of  the 
little  boys,  there  would  be  little  progress  in  all  the 

id.  Each  of  these  boys  was  to  be  paid  by  Govem- 
lent  one  piastre  a  day,  and  the  Reis  five  piastres. 

But  then,  to  return  to  the  case  before  us,  whether 
they  were  men  or  boys,  what  could  a  mere  twenty 
do  inside  the  Pyramid,  when  they  had  come  here 
without  anything  beyond  their  baskets  and  hands  ? 
That  was  actually  the  primitive  fact !  for  they  had 
no  brooms,  no  cloths,  no  soap,  no  ladders,  no  ropes  ; 
and  in  short,  no  anj-thing  at  all,  of  all  the  many 
things  that  were  absolutely  necessary  in  any  proper 
redding-up  of  the  inside  of  the  Pyramid. 

Then,  could  not  M.  Vassalis  apply  to  his  chief, 
JIariette  Bey,  to  furnish  him  with  necessary  stores  ? 

Not  then,  for  Mariette  Bey  had  gone  to  Upper 
E^ypt  in  company  with  M.  Renan,  and  such  stores 
were  rather  in  keeping  of  other  officials,  who  had 
their  strongholds  in  the  Citadel  The  supplies 
existed  tiiere  in  immense  quantity  for  the  public 
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woiks  ;  but  the  keepers  tliereof  would  not  listen  to 
him,  M.  y assalis ;  or,  if  at  all,  not  for  weeks  and 
weeks,  and  then  Bamadan  would  be  down  upon  us, 
and  the  whole  thing  would  be  over.  In  shorty  he 
considered  there  was  nothing  else  for  it^  but  for  me 
to  write  to  the  British  Consul,  and  ask  him  kindly 
to  intercede  with  a  certain  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
materials  of  public  works;  applying  urgently  for 
an  immediate  supply  of  these  stores,  so  evidently 
necessary  to  the  good  intentions  and  favouring  ordeiB 
of  His  Highness  the  Viceroy,  towards  Pyramid 
mensuration  being  carried  out 

The  Beis  Atfee  again  shook  his  sapient  head,  as 
he  sat  just  on  the  edge  of  the  di£f  outside  ike  stone 
bower,  enveloped  in  his  toga,  listening  to  everything ; 
and  remarked  that  he  could  not  see  how  anything 
was  ever  to  be  done.  But  we  thought  there  was 
much  in  the  last  part  of  the  Superintendent's  re- 
marks, for  the  Viceroy  had  no  doubt  come  out  ex- 
cellently well  in  favour  of  a  scientific  project,  had 
given  most  liberal  orderet,  and  now  his  intentions 
were  being  neutralized  by  some  want  of  correspon- 
dence between  certain  much  smaller  officers  of  his 
state.^ 

1  Something  of  the  same  sort,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  liad  oociirred'  to 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  which  he  describes  thus,  under  date  April  24, 

1837  :— 
*  The  work  at  Campbell's  Tomb  was  again  resumed.     As  the  depth, 

*  particularly  in  the  foss,  had  become  very  great,  and  the  ropes  were 

*  much  worn,  and  therefore  ill  calculated  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 

*  casks,  which  were  secured  with  iron  hooping,  I  entertained  great  ap- 
'  prehensions  for  the  safety,  not  only  of  the  people  who  worked  at  the 
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So  the  afiair  resulted  in  my  writing  a  full  accoimt 
of  it,  both  to  Mr.  Consul  Reade  and  to  our  Consul- 
Gleneral  also,  for  he  had  now  returned  from  England  ; 
leqaesting  their  action  in  the  matter,  and  mainly  as 
they  should  see  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Viceroy's 
credit  in  Earopean  scientific  circles,  that  any  small 
obstructioD  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  enlightened 
and  liberal  orders  should  be  removed. 

This  done,  and  fiinds  for  the  payment  of  boat- 
hire,  etc.,  being  supphed, — M.  Vassalia  and  his 
attendant  Reis  left  us,  to  see  that  the  letters  were 
immediately  taken  to  Cairo  by  two  of  the  biggest 
members  of  the  youthful  working  party ;  though 
indeed  Beis  Atfee  expressed  his  fears,  that  if  they 
were  very  big,  they  might  take  the  opportunity  of 
ninniog  right  away  and  never  coming  back.  But 
-irhen  he  had  at  length  taken  himself  away  to  his 


»  above,  bnt  alw  of  the  bo; a,  who  were  employed  below  in 
'*  SUiof  Ul«  omIu.     The  greatert  care  wu  taken  to  keep  the  latter  oat 

*  of  tha  way  wben  the  machine  waa  at  work,  and  luckily  no  aerioua 
'  aocident  happened  ;  and  nn  application  waa  made  to  M.  Fionui,  the 
'  ooBaul.  by  which  1  obtaiaed  an  order  for  a  rupe  to  be  made  at  the 
'  dtodal ;    bnt,    notwithstandieg  the   order   proceeded   from    Habeb 

*  Bflaadi  (tlu  Govenor  of  Cairo),  the  people   refoied  to   make   it, 

*  aflrging  that  a  "  new  machine  waa  required  to  do  no,"  although 

*  tugv  ropea  had  been  made  by  the  aame  people  for  Mr.  Hill,  when  he 

*  had  Uw  tmrt  of  the  ateam-engine  at  the  copper-worka  in  the  citadeL 
'  Aa  th«  application  failed,  Mr.  Hill  fouad  in  the  Boaha's  atorea  aome 

*  fi^i*,  that  by  iplicing  would  have  answered  the  pnrpoee  tolerably 
^■■U.  Another  order  waa  obtained,  and  wa*  aigncd  by  the  Governor 
B(Md  by  all  the  different  anthoritiea,  excepting  one  person,  who,  npon 

g  iaionatd  tbat  the  rope  waa  wanted  for  the  Pyramids,  rehiaed 
■a  tharefoie  obliged  to  aend  to  Alaiandria  (one  hnndred 
Vaad  forty  mile*  dialant),  and  in  the  meantime  to  boy  up  any  old 
;e  of  anScient  aiie  that  ooold  be  net  with  at  Boolak.' 
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darling  villagOi — ^diere  attended  upon  us  the  other 
Beis^  viz.,  Beis  Alee  Shafei,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  as  a  beginning  of  Pyramid-cleaning,  pending 
the  arrival  of  all  that  magnificent  furniture  now 
applied  fgr  fix)m  the  Citadel 


Beis  Alee  Shafei  was  as  brown  as  liie  Beis  At- 
fee,  and  similarly  costumed  in  red  tarboosh,  with 
bright  blue  tassel,  a  dark  purple-blue  toga  folded 
around  a  nondescript  dress  of  white^  and  supplied 
with  sulphur-yellow  slippers ;  but  he  was  a  much 
more  noisy  man  ;  his  eyes  were  large  and  prominent^ 
as  belonging  to  a  loquacious  temperament ;  and  his 
beard,  with  the  chin  included,  projected  continually 
forwards,  after  the  fashion  of  tke  language  of  self- 
esteem.  He  belonged  apparently  to  Sakk&ra»  from 
whence  he  had  brought  up  his  detachment  of  little 
men,  and  was  now  living  with  them  in  some  of  the 
tombs  of  the  lower  storey  of  our  sepulchral  cli£ 
Being  furnished,  therefore,  out  of  our  private  stores, 
with  lamps,  candles,  brooms,  and  lucifers,  and 
taking  with  him  his  long  woodennstemmed  pipe,  off 
went  Beis  Alee  Shafei  and  his  little  ones  to  the 
Pyramid,  accompanied  by  Alee  Dobree  (who  had 
now  entered  our  service  permanently),  to  show  how 
the  beginning  of  the  cleansing  was  to  be  effected. 

The  latter  soon  returned  to  the  Vyse  instrument- 
room,  and  announced  himself  ready  for  work.  Now 
the  first  thing  was,  to  make  a  window-frame,  door- 
frame, and  door  for  the  tomb-bedroom  ;  whereupon 
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he  Btript  himself  of  all  outer  clothing  down  to  his 
long  whitp  shirt,  and  waa  ready,  he  intimated,  for 
most  egregious  carpentry.  '  All  right,  I  know,'  waa 
his  constant  remark ;  but  he  set  about  hacking  the 
wooden  planks  with  the  saw  in  such  a  etyh,  that  I 
bad  to  stop  his  sawing,  in  order  to  teach  him  how 
to  draw  a  straight  line  with  a  chalked  string.  '  AH 
right,  I  know,'  waa  the  word  again  as  soon  as  the  para- 
phernalia were  produced,  so  1  left  them  with  him  for 
a  time,  while  attending  to  other  matters ;  but  on 
returning,  lo !  he  had  discarded  the  string,  chalked 
R  wavy  line,  some  two  or  three  inches  broad  on 
the  board's  surface,  and  was  sawing  away  anywhere 
within  its  broad  limits  ;  expending  bis  strength 
ly  in  forcing  the  flat  plane  of  the  saw  into  a 
cut,  but  really  flattering  himself  all  the  time 
lotbing  could  be  straighter  or  more  exact.  So 
I  fouod,  alas  1  that  I  must  do  all  the  sawing  myself, 
and  tlicre  was  much  to  be  done  before  our  rooms 
were  properly  fitted  ;  but  it  proved  excellent  practice 
and  useful  preparation  for  the  scientific  carpenter- 
ing, that  afterwards  fell  to  my  undivided  lot,  inside 
the  Pyramid. 

Meanwhile  the  Reis  Alee  Sliafei  contrived  to  fill 
Dearly  all  our  horizon.  Twice  a  day  would  he  come 
for  more  caudles,  and  lucifers,  and  brooms,  and 
wooden  apologies  for  scrapers,  picks,  and  shovels  ; 
and  announce  that  his  work  was  going  on  gloriously, 
hnt  was  supereminently  difficult.  Each  time  thiit 
-the}'  swept  the  King's  chamber,  the  dust  for  thn 
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most  part  rose  in  clouds,  filled  the  air,  and  made 
their  breathing  80  difficult  that  tliey  had  to  leave 
after  a  couple  of  hours  of  it ;  and  when  they  went 
back  next  day,  there  was  all  that  raised  and  flying 
dust  of  yesterday,  neatly  deposited  again  on  floor 
and  coffer  and  everything  else,  very  much  as  before 
Then  when  they  came  to  the  Grand  Gallery,  and 
began  to  sweep  out  its  centuries  of  dust,  and  clear 
the  ramp-holes  of  their  collections  of  ages, — ^he  made 
out,  that  the  limestone  powder  rose  in  whirlwinds 
perfectly  volcanic ;  and  they  heard  travellers  enter- 
ing at  the  lower  end,  and  saying  '  What's  aU  this  ? 
Dreadful  T  and  then  exclaiming  wildly, '  0  take  me 
'  out^  take  me  out,  or  I  shall  die  !'  But  the  gallant 
Beis  and  his  little  men  went  on  bravely  for  aU  that^ 
and  worked,  they  said,  until  they  could  see  no  longer ; 
that  is,  they  worked  and  he  looked  on,  squatted 
orientally  on  the  great  step,  and  smoking  his  long 
pipe  until  the  air  was  so  thick,  that  there  was  no 
escape  for  the  clouds  he  puffed  out  of  his  moutL 

When  these  heroes  returned  to  the  tombs,  they 
did  most  assuredly  look  very  dusty ;  and  the  poor 
little  boys  had  white  lines  round  their  black  eyes^ 
caused  by  the  quantity  of  white  dust  which  had 
settled  on  their  long  eyelashes.  And  they  were  well 
worked  too ;  for  the  Beis  Atfee  came  over  from  EI 
KjBLfr  quietly  and  seriously,  with  very  little  talk  and 
no  noise,  and  gave  them  a  spell  at  the  sweeping, 
whenever  an  expedition  to  a  neighbouring  village 
for  more  tobacco  or  any  other  equally   important 
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occasioD  prevented  hia  co-chief,  Alee  Shafei,  from 
occnpying  hia  usual  post  of  distinction. 

Once  there  was  great  excitement, — the  Eeis  brought 
out  of  the  Pyramid  one  of  the  little  fellows  in  his 
arms,  they  said,  half  dead  ;  first  it  was  reported  that 
be  bad  fallen  down  the  well ;  but  then,  that  it  was 
one  of  hiB  companiona  had  let  hia  pick  fall  from  a 
height  on  the  other's  forehead,  and  the  news-telling 
in  and  about  Ibraheem's  kitchen  was  immense. 

When  my  wife  went  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the 

K,  and  had  the  little  boy  brought  up  that  she 
BUgfat  see  him, — finding  him  with  a  severe  cut 
ahove  his  eyebrow, — she  had  the  wound  cleansed 
and  bound  up  with  plaster  and  a  cambric  handker- 
diieC  dearing  the  wound  to  be  looked  after  and 
kept  clean.  But  Ibraheem  said, '  0  no  1  Arabs  never 
*  touch  a  wound  fr^m  the  time  it  is  bound  up  until 
'  it  has  become  whole  ;'  and  true  they  kept  to  this 
maxim,  as  the  little  boy  left  a  fortnight  afterwards 
with  the  handkerchief  still  about  his  head,  and  cer- 
tainly looking  more  black  than  white,— though,  too, 
with  a  little  care  and  quiet,  not  forgetting  occasional 
tea  and  cake,  the  child  had  been  able  in  a  few  days 
to  reaumc  his  work  merrily  with  his  companions. 

Next  day,  January  13th,  arrived  letters  from  both 
Consul  and  C-onsul-General ;  each  of  those  powerful 
offidals  stating,  that  application  had  been  duly  made 
to  tbe  proper  administrative  Basha  in  the  Citadel, 
who  bad  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  request  and 
granted  it  to  the  full  ;  bo  that  the  stores  required. 
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would  be  sent  out  to  us  immediately,  'the  only 
alteration,  indeed,  which  one  of  these  obliging 
officers  had  made  in  the  text  of  my  letter,  was^  that 
whenever  I  had  asked  for  any  smaller  number  of 
articles,  a  full  dozen  had  been  at  once  interpolated ; 
and  that  instead  of  a  few  spars  of  palm-tiee  wood, 
a  whole  palm-tree  trunk  would  he  sent,  and  a  car^ 
penter  also  to  cut  it  up,  as  we  should  desire :  so 
that  evidently  the  Gk)vemment  working-party  at  the 
Pyramid  would  soon  be  overflowing  with  ladders^ 
and  wooden  scantling,  and  ropes^  and  candles^  and 
lamps,  and  soap,  and  brooms,  and  water-skins,  and 
everything  else  that  was  necessary  to  their  employ- 
ment ;  and  likewise  to  prove  before  the  world,  that 
modem  Egyptian  civilisation  is  no  untutored  ineffi- 
cient sham, — but  a  reality,  capable  of  acquitting 
itself  satisfactorily  before  Europe  and  America,  even 
to  the  intricacies  demanded  by  a  new  scientific 
question  of  the  present  day. 

This  was  indeed  good  news ;  and  the  Beis  Alee 
Shafei,  whenever  he  was  out  of  the  Pyramid,  was 
parading  continually  up  and  down  the  catlike  path 
that  led  from  the  base  of  the  cliff,  past  our  bower 
of  stone,  into  Ibraheem's  tomb-kitchen,  where  coffee 
in  Uttie  cups  waa  always  dispensing.  Thereaboute 
was  the  Reis  for  ever  to  be  seen ;  going  and  coming 
with  his  purple  upper-garment  gathered  about  his 
shoulders  in  many  folds,  and  his  brown  legs  pro- 
truding below  out  of  his  manifold  white  wrappers, 
— ^as  he  picked  his  way  gingerly  along,  in  his  prin[i 
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sulphar-coloured  slippers.  But  though  in  ever  so 
great  a  hurry  otherwise,  yet  he  never  failed  to  stop 
before  our  open  sitting-room,  to  describe  the  excel- 
lence of  his  work  in  the  Pyramid,  and  the  unwearied 
diUgence  he  was  displaying;  and  to  apply,  at  all 
sort  of  inconvenient  times,  for  more  of  our  candles 
and  lamps  ;  or,  more  frequently  still,  to  express  his 
deep  regret,  at  our  not  appearing  to  know  that  there 
was  in  our  service  one  of  the  best  Reis  in  all  Egypt, 
a  man  with  few  equals  in  looking  after  and  making 
others  work,  and  a  perfect  Hon  at  cleaning  out,  by 

Ithpir  means,  the  inside  of  a  Pyramid.  All  I  such 
peglect  he  might  experience  now,  he  would  exclaim, 
pot  vhcQ  once  the  Citadel  stores  from  Maar  should 
mve  arrived, — according  to  the  magical  effect  of  that 
|n>ndeiful  letter  which  had  been  written, — then  his 
^ht  would  no  longer  be  concealed  ;  and  we  should 
witneflB  such  perforraancea,  as  should  teach  us  from 
that  time  forward,  eternal  admiration  fur  the  abilities 
the  first  captain  of  the  excavations  at  Sakk^ra, 
.,  that  inimitable  '  warrior,'  the  Reia  Alee  Shafei. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ARRIVAL  OF  RAMADAN. 


On  the  14th  of  January  a  regular  meteorological 
journal  was  commenced  at  the  East  Tombs;  not 
merely  for  that  general  satisfaction  to  the  mind 
which  one  feels,  when  something  of  tke  sort  is  being 
carried  on  during  a  temporary  residence  in  localitaes 
seldom  observed  in, — ^but  as  having  a  bearing  on 
one  of  the  great  standards^  believed  fix)m  theory,  to 
exist  in  the  Great  Pjrramid. 

In  this  point,  as  well  as  every  other  that  was  suc- 
cessively examined  by  measurement  either  in  or  out 
of  the  Pyramid, — the  sole  use  made  of  any  theory, 
was  merely  to  direct  attention  as  to  what  to  try  to 
measure  with  all  available  accuracy,  and  by  means 
of  checks  from  various  sides  ;  but  that  amount  of 
assistance  having  once  been  obtained,  all  farther  re- 
ference to  theory  was  postponed  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
or  until  the  whole  mass  of  observations  should  have 
been  finally  taken,  recorded,  and  set  in  their  proper 
order  as  mere  observations  of  facts  and  phenomena. 

The  time,  indeed,  during  which  we  were  to  stay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyramid, — a  portion  of 
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time  too  Hhort  for  all  desirable  objects,  but  yet  too 
costly  for  extending, — was  to  be  even  further  re- 
stricted to  nothing  but  observing ;  all  reductions  as 
well  as  discussions  being  left  to  other  times,  places, 
and  perhaps  hands  also. 

Thus  it  was  that  we  set  up  the  little  Venetian- 
blind  box  containing  several  thermometers,  wet-bulb 
and  dry,  with  an  aneroid,  duly  tested,  in  the  stone- 
bower  dining-room  tomb, — a  famous  place,  with  its 
broad,  breezy  opening  to  the  north-east  for  true 
shade-tem^rature ;  and  began  the  register,  which, 
after  three  or  four  months'  daily  work,  seemed  in 
bulk  at  least  to  give  promise  of  some  useful  data. 
And  if  that  eventually  prove  to  be  the  case,  the 
credit  is  due  to  my  wife,  who  took  almost  entire 
charge,  even  to  the  hourly  observations  which  were 
frequently  indulged  in. 

On  first  unpacking  the  thermometers,  which  had 
been  lying  for  a  week  in  the  Howard  Vyse  instru- 
ment-room, in  the  midst  of  tlie  generally  non-con- 
ducting matter  filling  some  of  the  large  boxes,  they 
all  showed  a  temperature  of  59° ;  very  probably  a 
good  mean  temperature  for  the  early  part  of  January 
in  this  region ;  tliough  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  something  like  60"  or  61°  seemed  to  be 
closer  to  the  true  quantity ;  and  with  a  range  be- 
tween maximum  by  day,  and  minimum  by  night  of 
from  12"  to  18°.  At  all  events,  whenever  the  night- 
uir  was  registered  below  50°,  our  Arab  guards  were 
very  restlesa ;  complained  of  cold  ;  and  the  three  men 
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at  the  top  of  the  staircase— would  establish  them- 
selves all  night  in  the  little  court  between  our  bed- 
room and  Ibraheem's  kitchen ;  and  there  they  would 
smoke  and  spit  and  eat  dates^  throwing  the  stones 
all  round  about^  regardless  both  of  Jinn  and  the 
sons  of  Jinn,  while  they  did  continue  to  talk,  talk, 
talk  incessantly ;  and  all  their  talk,  we  were  told 
afterwards,  was  about  money. 

Sometimes  we  had  to  call  out  to  Ibraheem,  that 
the  lady  could  not  sleep  on  account  of  the  noise, 
and  he  would  reprove  the  talkers  with  the  dignity 
of  a  prophet ;  but  when  they  had  given  us  time  to 
doze  away  again,  back  they  came  to  their  favourite 
subjects ;  viz.,  gold,  and  the  astonishing  prices  that 
Arabs  were  now  getting  for  every  article  of  produce 
in  these  times  of  Egypt's  cotton-fever ;  as  well  as  the 
wealth,  dimly  alluded  to,  that  they  themselves  were 
hoarding  away  somewhere  or  other,  unknown  both 
to  the  Government  and  their  Coptic  tax-gatherers^ 
— all  these  mammonian  topics  would  afford  them 
occupation  for  an  earnest,  steady,  grinding  sort  of 
talk,  that  went  on  thenceforward,  without  one 
minute's  interruption,  until  dayUght  did  appear. 

Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  noontide  tem- 
perature rose  to  70^  the  day  was  voted  hot ;  and  the 
^  travellers'  from  Cairo  would  be  so  exhausted,  that 
great  six-foot  men  scorned  not  to  be  carried  up  the 
steep  slope  of  the  Pyramid  hill,  sitting  on  Arabs' 
shoulders.  Where  all  these  streams  of  travellers^  as 
their  generic  appellation  among  the  Arabs  seemed 
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•Ivaya  to  be,  were  coming  from,  we  could  form  no 
idea.  Divers  and  sundry  books  of  modern  travel, 
had  led  us  in  past  years,  rather  to  infer  that  their 
nspectivc  authors  had  distinguished  themselves 
•mong  their  kind,  by  an  act  somewhat  uncommon, 
eombined  even  with  a  dash  of  heroism, — in  that 
they  had  not  only  visited,  but  actually  ascended, 
the  Great  Pyramid.  Yet  now,  behold  every  day, 
Bud  day  after  day  without  f^,  party  after  party  of 
travellers,  either  coming  to  or  going  away  from  the 
Pyramids ;  and  continuing  so  to  do,  from  early  mom 
to  an  eve,  which  here  was  not  dewy,  hut  warm  and, 
for  expression  of  dryness,  maintaining  a  (Ufference 
between  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  of  from  7°  to 
10*.  This  never-ending  succession  too  of  strangers 
«a«  occurring  notwithstanding  that  the  late  irri- 
gation-flood had  left  such  long  deep  pools  of  water 
temainiog  persistently  behind  it, — that  the  riding 
donkeys  from  Cairo,  unable  to  ford  the  depths,  were 
■till  obliged  to  remain  on  the  farther  bank  ;  while 
their  late  riders  performed  the  concluding  part  of 
their  journey  either  on  foot  or  Arab-back. 

Our  position,  too,  in  the  East  Tombs  was  singu- 
larly convenient  for  overlooking  all  these  social 
phenomena,  and  yet  without  being  positively  dis- 
♦urbe<l  by  them.  For,  right  in  front,  or  eastward,  lay 
file  u«are6t  Pyramid  village  ;  and  when  the  travellers 
ronnded  its  mud-houses  and  date-palm  groves, 
pasBed  through  its  breadth  of  cultivated  laud  in 
[Bdian  fUe,  aud  in  line  directed  due  west  or  straight 
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to  u%— they  always  danted  off  ultimately,  slightly 
northwards  or  southwards,  on  reaching  the  sandy 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill :  the  former  parties 
intending  to  visit  the  Pyramid  firsts  and  return  by 
the  Sphinx  ;  and  the  latter  parties  blessed  with  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  doing  it  vice  versd.  So  that  those 
who  with  them,  charged  the  hillside  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  us,  running  straight  towards 
the  great  idol's  face,  and  then  were  lost  sight  of  for 
a  time  away  at  our  backs  westward,  as  they  went 
round  to  where  the  Pyramid  stood, — would  reappear 
several  hours  after,  their  bulky  luncheons  disposed 
oi^  and  the  sights  '  done,'  descending  leisurely  about 
the  same  distance  north  of  our  position  : — a  happy 
position,  left  thus  unannoyed  personally  by  visitona^ 
untouched  by  traffic,  and  solitary  in  the  health- 
giving  desert ;  yet  having  withal  streams  of  human 
life  passing  by  it  within  easy  eye-shot  on  either  side. 
So  easy,  indeed,  that  we  could  speculate  by  the 
air  of  the  several  members  of  a  party,  as  to  whether 
they  were  English,  French,  Grerman,  or  Dutch.  And 
yet,  abundant  specialities  though  they  had  con- 
nected with  their  nations,  there  was  one  point  in 
which  they  all  coincided ;  viz.,  in  having  such  an 
abundance  of  white  drapery  about  their  hata^  that 
they  looked,  all  of  them,  more  or  less  like  a  set  of 
negative  undertakers,  or  as  funeral  mutes  displajring 
a  wedding-garment  where  the  crape  should  have 
been.  Of  course,  all  this  was  to  keep  them  firom 
having  sun-stroke  ;  and  being  so  generally  adopted 
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must  be  concluded  to  be  necessary  ;  but  then  what 
sboutd  make  the  sun  stnke  bo  fearfully  hot  in  an 
Egyptian  winter-time,  when  the  sun  rises  no  higher 
in  the  sky  at  noonday,  than  it  does  in  Scotland  at 
spiingtime  1  Nay,  it  rises  in  Lower  Egypt,  whether 
in  winter  or  summer,  hardly  any  higher  towards  the 
«enith,  than  it  does  in  our  healthy  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  yet  men  are  not  there  for 
ever  puttdng  tablecloths  round  their  hats,  either  in 
the  hot,  or  much  less  in  the  cold  season  of  the  year. 

So  we  began  to  doubt  whether  our  meteorological 
joomal  was  correctly  representing  the  climate  by 
rendering  only  the  shade-temperature — which  was 
exquisitely  moderate  even  at  noon-day,  say  60°  to 
70*, — and  not  that  in  the  open  eun  also,  which  might 
occasionally  rise  to  100°.  A  few  trials,  however, 
■oou  showed  where  the  puzzle  lay  ;  and  that  though 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  effect  from  the  gene- 
ral eurrounding  temperature,  the  main  influence 
■  the  wind  ;  for,  in  a  perfect  calm,  the  exposed 
thennometer  got  extraordinarily  hot ;  but  the  iostant 

breath  of  wind  began  to  blow,  away  went  the 
Iteat,  i.e^  all  the  excess  of  heat  above  a  shade-tem- 
penture,  to  visit  distant  lands,  or  wherever  the 
movements  of  the  atmosphere  should  carry  it.  One 
and  the  same  sun,  therefore,  shining  from  the  same 
angular  height  in  the  sky  at  the  Cape  and  in  Egypt, 
i«,  in  the  former  region,  quite  innocuous,  because  there 
u  always  such  an  eternal  wind  blowing  for  ever 
and  ever  there,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
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other ;  but  in  the  latter  region,  we  were  daily  enter- 
ing in  our  journal,  0,0,  for  the  wind  return :  and 
therefore  no  Frank  ventured  forth  without  his  head- 
gear enveloped  in  seven-fold  white  Unen,  and  with 
streamers  of  the  same  hanging  down  at  the  back  of 
his  neck,  to  protect  the  spinal  marrow. 

Ought  a  meteorologist  then  to  note  in  his  journal 
exposed,  as  well  as  shaded,  thermometers  ?  If  his 
object  is  the  climate  for  social  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses, for  the  good  of  those  constant  crops,  crops^ 
which  one  always  hears  of  in  a  landlord's  meteoro- 
logical society  at  home,  let  him  do  so  if  he  has  time ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  ;  for,  given  the  shade-tem- 
perature, height  of  sun,  and  velocity  of  wind,  the 
exposed  temperature  can  be  readily  approximated  to, 
within  such  limits  at  least  as  it  need  ever  be  inquired 
about.  If,  however,  his  object  is  to  obtain,  in  the  in- 
terests of  high  physical  science,  the  direct  radiating 
power  of  the  sun,  quite  apart  from  the  temperature 
actually  impressed  upon  anything  material,  under 
circumstances  too  which  include  many  other  un- 
known quantities, — let  him  shun  an  exposed  thermo- 
meter as  he  would  the  Evil  One ;  and  take  instead 
to  regulated  observations  with  Sir  John  Herschel's 
blue-fluid,  adjusting,  actinometer  ;  the  only  instru- 
ment ever  invented  which  really  meets  the  case; 
and  at  once,  the  most  exquisite,  troublesome,  and 
ungratefully  treated  by  practical  meteorologists,  of 
radiation  instruments  which  the  learned  world  has 
ever  had  placed  in  its  hands  for  noble  end& 
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All  this  attention  to  matters  of  the  weather  was 
not  paid  without  divers  interruptions ;  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  were  without  doubt,  when- 
ever the  gallant  Eels  Alee  8hafei  came  out  of  the 
Pyramid,  and  had  yet  more  magnificent  aeeounts 
than  before  to  give  of  the  progress  of  his  cleaning 
operations ;  or  demanded  still  more  of  our  caudles 
and  other  stores,  all  to  be  repaid  when  the  Govern- 
ment suppUea,  promised  through  the  British  Consuls, 
sliould  arrive.  But  one  Sunday  morning  came 
another  and  a  more  serious  affair;  for,  enter  Ibra- 
hecm  into  the  stone  bower,  looking  very  solemn, 
and  he  seats  himself  at  once  on  the  tent-bundle, 
near  the  entrance,  as  if  there  was  a  long  piece  of 
business  to  discuss  ;  behind  him  comes  Alee  Dobree, 
who  sits  native  fashion,  on  his  heels,  all  crouched 
up  within  a  few  inches  of  rock ;  Smyne  follows, 
leaning  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  bower  ;  and  on 
the  rock-cut  flight  of  steps  beyond,  or  on  any  pro- 
jecting crag  of  the  cliff,  wherever  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  our  bower  can  be  obtained,  cluaten  a 
variety  of  Arabs  whom  we  have  never  seen  before. 

To  something  of  this  congregation  kind,  indeed, 
we  had  become  tolerably  well  accustomed ;  viz.,  to 
living  not  only  in  the  open  air,  but  in  open  view 
of  every  one  who  should  choose  to  take  the  trouble 
of  coming  to  sit  down  on  the  rock  and  look  at  us, 
whether  we  were,  at  the  time,  observing,  writing, 
dining,  or  anything  else ;  while,  if  strangers  called 
on  us  for  uiiy  pur|>ose  whatever,  these  Arabian  chU 
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dren  of  Heth  sat  themselyes  closer  stdll  in  our  dooi^ 
way,  so  that  they  might  hear  every  word  that  was 
said;  and  rather  thought  they  were  showing  pro- 
found respect,  and  pajring  ns  immense  honour 
thereby,  than  otherwise.  But  on  this  Sunday  mom* 
ing  they  accumulated  to  an  unprecedented  degree, 
and  Ibraheem  began  to  unfold  before  them,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  what  he  had  come  about 

He  commenced  indeed  with  his  usual  dear  Eng- 
lish of  'Excuse  me,'  but  then  passed  into  a  sad 
jargon  of  several  languages;  so  that  we  had  to 
appeal  for  explanation  to  Alee  Pobree,  who  cleared 
up  some  parts  of  the  other^s  harangue,  but  mystified 
others  by  the  frequent  use  of  'I  know,'  and  'all 
right,'  accompanied  by  other  words  which  were 
totally  imintelligible ;  and  then  Sm3me  sometimes 
put  in  his  speech  to  assist,  one-fourth  in  English, 
one-fourth  in  French  (the  which  he  gave  too  with 
infinitely  more  of  the  true  Gallic  verve  than  we  could 
do),  and  one-half  in  his  own  tongue  unalloyed. 

So  after  listening  patiently  to  all  three,  we  had 
to  sum  up  the  several  intelligible  items,  and  then 
put  it  to  the  speakers  whether  we  had  imderstood 
the  case ;  viz. :  Alee  Dobree's  brother  lives  in  the 
Pyramid  village  yonder  in  the  plain,  whence  all 
our  milk  and  eggs  and  fowla  axe  derived,  and  he  is 
a  Pyramid  Sheikh.  He  is  not  Sheikh  of  the  village 
— that  is  quite  a  different  office, — ^but  he  is  Sheikh 
of  the  guides  who  attend  upon  travellers  when  they 
visit  the  Pyramid  ;  he  is  one  P3nramid  Sheikh,  and 
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the  Sheikh  Mum  of  the  second  and  southeramoat 
Pyramid  village,  who  accompanied  us  from  Jeezeb, 
is  the  other.  Now,  only  yesterday,  Alee's  brother, 
or  Sheikh  Abdul  Samed,  was  going  into  Cairo  on 
Bome  business  of  his  own  ;  and  when  he  was  passing 
through  Jeezeh,  the  Governor  there  got  hold  of  him 
and  put  him  into  prison, — the  news  whereof  had 
just  arrived  in  Tillage  El  Kafr,  and  the  people  were 
all  in  dismay. 

*  Ib  that  what  you  mean  to  say  ?'  we  asked. 

'Yes,  that  is  it,' gravely  replied  Ibraheem ;  and 
'Yea,  that  is  it,'  shouted  all  the  children  of  Heth 
wtting  in  our  doorways  and  pathways,  and  where- 
ever  they  could  look  in  upon  ua.  '  That  is  it,  and 
'  that 's  the  way  the  French  Consul  treats  us ;  and 
'  we  have  no  liberty  at  all,  and  we  are  always 
'  afraid  of  our  lives  whenever  we  pass  through 
'  Jeezeh.' 

'  But  what  has  the  French  Consul  to  do  with  it  1 ' 
we  inquired. 

Then  began  Ibraheem,  and  after  him  Alee  Dobree, 
to  recite, — that  there  had  been  a  party  of  French 
travellers  at  the  Pyramid  tlie  previous  week,  and 
one  of  them  on  returning  to  Cairo  found  that  he 
had  been  robbed  of  his  purse :  so  he  reported  the 
matter  to  his  Consul,  and  he  to  the  Governor  of 
J)*ezeh,  who  then  laid  hands,  as  described,  on  the 
first  Pyramid  Sheikh  who  came  into  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  that  one,  as  fate  would  have  it,  happened 
to  be  poor  Abdul  Samed.     Yet  Abdul  Samed  had 
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not  committed  the  theft,  nor  yet  any  of  his  people ; 
but  it  had  been  the  work  of  the  'bad  Aiabs'  of 
another  village,  much  nearer  to  Jeezeh,  where  the 
travellers  had  had  -to  leave  their  Cairo  donkeys^ 
and  be  carried  through  the  water  on  men's  shoulders. 
And  Abdul  Samed  had  told  the  soldiers  so,  but 
they  would  not  listen  to  him. 

*  But  of  course  the  Governor  of  Jeezeh,'  said  we, 
'  will  inquire  into  the  whole  affair ;  and  when  he 
'  finds  that  it  was  the  people  of  another  village 
'  who  committed  the  theft,  he  wt31  immediately 

*  release  Sheikh  Abdul  Samed.' 

*  Ah !  that  might  be  so  in  your  country,'  replied 
Alee,  'but  it's  not  so  in  Egypt;  for  here,  the 
'  Governor  of  Jeezeh  will  only  listen  to  the  French 

*  Consul,  and  he  again  will  only  believe  what  the 

*  French  traveller  says ;  and  then  they  will  order 

*  my  brother  to  be  bastinadoed,  if  he  does  not  pro- 
'  duce  the  purse  the  Frenchman  lost/ 

*Yes,'  added  Ibraheem,  looking  very  doleful 
indeed ;  *  they  '11  throw  Abdid  Samed  down  on  the 
'  ground,  and  they  11  fasten  his  feet  to  a  piece  of 

*  wood,  and  hold  up  the  soles  of  his  feet, — and  then 

*  two  soldiers  will  stand  on  either  side  with  sticks, 
'  and  they  '11  beat  the  soles  of  his  feet  until  they 

*  are  all  broken  and  the  blood  running  down.    Poor 

*  fellow !  poor  fellow  1 ' 

*Ye8,  poor  fellow!  poor  fellow  1'  cried  all  the 
children  of  Heth  outside ;   *  and  that 's  the  way 

*  the  travellers  treat  us  poor  Pyramid  Arabs.     We 
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*  take  the  travellers  up  the  Pyramid,  which  they 

*  could  not  do  by  themselves,  and  bring  them  down 
'  again  so  safely  that  their  feet  never  slip  ;  and  then 
'  they  go  back  to  their  Consul  and  tell  him  what- 

*  ever  they  like,  and  the  Govenior  of  Jeezeh  puts 
'  us  into  prison.  So  the  poor  Arabs  have  no 
'  peace  or  comfort,  and  all  because  European  travel- 
'  lers  will  come  every  day  to  eat  their  luncheoue  at 

*  the  Great  Pyramid,' 

'  Well,  this  is  a  very  sad  story,'  we  replied ; 

*  bat  what  can  we  do  ?' 

*  Oh,  you  can  send  a  letter  to  the  English  Consul,' 
answered  one  of  them,  'and  that'll  make  it  all 
right." 

*  I  don't  see  that  at  all,'  was  naturally  the  reply  ; 
'  it  is  a  case  of  a  French  traveller  and  the  French 

*  Consul' 

'Well,  that's  precisely  what  makes  it  so  Ijad,' 
said  another  of  them ;  '  because  the  Basha  always 

*  does  whatever  the  French  Consul  aaks  him  to  do  ; 
'  and  he  11  send  Sheikh  Abdul  Samed  to  dig  in  the 

*  sands  at  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  poor  fellow  will 
'  never  see  his  village  again.' 

*  Then  if  the  French  Consul  is  bo  very  powerful 
'  with  the  Egyptian  Government,  what  is  the  use  of 
'  wiidttg  to  the  Ehiglish  Consul  V 

'  Ah,  it  would  be  of  great  use,'  was  the  Arab's 
aoBWer ;  '  because  he  could  tell  the  Governor  i>f 
'  JfMzeh  that  it  was  not  the  Pyramid  Arabs  that 

*  stole  the  Frenchman's  purse,  but  the  Aiubs  of  the 
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'  Other  village ;  and  then  the  Governor  would  send 
'  for  them^  and  he  would  find  out  the  tmth.' 

That  was  certainly  not  any  very  extravagant 
demand^  yet  we  pleaded  that  we  had  no  power  with 
the  English  Consul ;  and  that,  if  he  thought  in  his 
own  mind,  and  for  his  own  reasons^  that  it  was  not 
a  case  where  he  could  with  propriety  interfere,  he 
would  not  do  so,  though  we  should  write  him  letters 
never  so  many  on  the  subject. 

But  one  or  other  of  the  party  argued,  that  if  we 
were  to  describe  the  case  just  as  it  had  happened,  or 
rather  been  related  to  us,— the  English  Consul  would 
then  know  something  that  he  did  not  know  before ; 
and  perhaps  he  would  then  do  something  which 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  done ;  and  in  his^  the 
British  Consul's  land,  the  governors  did  not  punish 
one  man  for  what  another  had  done;  and  then  a 
letter  was  in  itself,  the  Arabs  averred,  a  wonderfully 
powerful  thing ;  it  was  a  talisman  :  and  had  it  not 
produced  all  the  stores  of  candles^  and  spades,  and 
ropes,  and  ladders,  and  everything  else  that  I  had 
wanted  from  the  Citadel  for  cleaning  the  Pyramid  ? 

The  promises  of  them  only,  we  explained ;  for  the 
articles  themselves  had  not  yet  arrived. 

But  all  the  children  of  Heth  sitting  in  our  door- 
way again  raised  their  voices  together,  and  declared 
that  a  letter  would  do  everything,  and  without  a 
letter  being  written  Sheikh  Abdid  Samed  would 
never  be  let  out  of  prison ;  so  at  last  I  wrote  a 
mere  description  of  the  events  as  of  what  had  just 
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been  told  us,  to  C'oukoI  ReaJe :  and  vaming  them 
all  that  it  could  not  oblige  him  to  do  anrtfaiog, 
nrad  the  contents  before  the  assembled  multitude, 
and  thcu  handed  the  paper  to  Alee  Dobree :  who. 
with  a  particular  &iend  of  his,  immediately  started 
off  to  walk  uitli  it  under  tiie  broiling  son  to  Cairo ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  assemblage  peacefully  dia- 
persed,  and  were  soon  loet  sight  of  among  tombs 
and  sand'hills,  leaving  us  to  ttiAt  quiet  which  we  so 
much  desired. 

But  it  was  of  short    duration,  for  within   two 

lours,  back  came  Alee  Oobree  with  the  letter  un- 

led,  and  with  Sheikh  Abdul  Samed  too  and  bis 

Ideat  son, — the  prison  deliverance  having  already 

be«n  accomplished.    A  large  French  pic-nic  party 

had   wished   to  visit    the  PjTamid    that  morning. 

nod  desiring  to  have  a  particularly  good  guide, 

their  Consul  requested  the  Governor  of  Jeezeh  to 

release  .4lxlul  Samed  for  the  office, — the  afi'air  of 

the  puree  notwithstanding, — and  it  had  been  done  ; 

wherefore  here  was  the  Sheikh  sitting  in  our  bower, 

delighted  at  the  escape  he  had  made.     Of  course 

ihrah<*m  brought  in  coffee,  and  after  handing  cups 

to  the  Sheikh  and  Alee,  we  innocently  did  the  same 

to  the  son,  who  was  standing  behind  them ;   but 

the  elders   cried    out    at    him,  on  Recount  of  the 

unheard-of  indecorum    he    was   about  to    commit, 

vit,  a  young  sou  to  take  any  bodily  sustenance  in 

^_|trvseQce  of  his  father!  and  the  youth  had  to  dive 

^■liebind  a  projecting  comer  of  the  rock  and  drink  olV 
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the  draught  there  out  of  our  view ;  which  he  did, 
however,  in  a  masterly  fashion,  from  the  quickness 
with  which  he  returned  presenting  the  empty  cup. 

Next  morning  came  our  standing  dish  of  excite- 
ment^ viz.,  the  Reis  Alee  Shafei  with  one  of  his 
peculiar  difficulties ;  he  had  tolerably  well  cleaned 
aU  the  upper  part  of  the  Pyramid  in  a  dry  way, 
and  was  now  exceedingly  busy  removing  the 
obstruction  in  the  entrance  passage ;  he  had  already 
taken  from  thence  unnumbered  baskets  fiiU  of  sand, 
if  we  could  believe  him,  but  had  just  come  sud- 
denly to  some  great  blocks  of  rock  which  he  could 
not  move.  We  paid  him  therefore  a  visit  at  his 
work,  and  found  him  seated  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Basha,  smoking  a  long  pipe,  on  one  side  of  the  top 
of  the  entrance  passage,  and  timing  the  poor  little 
boys,  who  came  up  at  intervals,  one  after  the  other, 
and  then  emptied  their  baskets  of  sand  and  lime- 
stone rubbish  over  the  diff-like  edge  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Pyramid  side, — ^whence  there  rolled  up 
again  a  white  smoky  doud  on  each  occasion. 

Giving  the  boys  therefore  a  respite  for  a  whUe, 
I  went  down  the  passage,  and  found  sure  enough 
that  some  monstrous  blocks  of  stone  were  included 
in  the  remains  of  the  bank  of  obstructing  sand :  but 
then  they  were  no  part  of  the  passage  itself,  having 
been  rolled  into  it  out  of  Al  Mamoon's  hole  to  give 
strength  and  solidity  to  the  abnormal  heap  so 
recently  put  there  for  no  good  purpose.    I  noted 
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therefore  that  if  the  blocks  were  so  big  that  they 
could  not  be  pulled  out  whole,  they  ehould  be 
broken  Iii  pieces  where  they  stood,  and  so  be  taken 
ont ;  and  this  opinion  I  sent  to  M.  Vassalis.  But 
then  came  that  gentleman  from  the  village,  attended 
by  hia  faithful  henchman,  Keia  Atfee, — as  woe- 
begone, desponding,  and  respectful  as  usual, — in- 
spected everything,  agreed  perfectly  as  to  the 
architectural  correctness  of  my  views  ;  yet  feared, 
that  as  his  instructions  so  pointedly  said  he  was  not 
to  allow  me  to  '  break  the  Pyramid,' — he  might  get 
into  trouble  if  he  allowed  anything  whatever  to 
be  '  broken  up  ; '  for  mere  officials  would  take  hold 
of  the  fact  of  breaking,  and  not  care  to  inquire 
what  it  was  that  was  broken,  whether  the  Pyramid 
itself,  or  something  recently  brought  there  to  do 

Ijnischief.  Besides,  added  M.  Vassalis,  he  had  not 
kt  present  any  hammers,  or  wedges,  or  necessary 
pmplements  for  breaking  up  such  large  stones  ; 
iail  these  things  were  still  in  the  Citadel ;  could  I 
act  therefore  forego  the  full  cleaning  out  of  the 
entrance  passage,  and  find  something  eke  to  utilize 
the  remainder  of  the  men's  time,  until  Ramadan 
came  ■?  But  he  would  in  the  meantime  write  to 
Hariette  Bey,  and  when  that  chief  had  finished 
attending  upon  M.  Renan  and  M.  Pcreira,  the  rich 
French  banker,  in  Upper  Egypt,— doubtless  he 
would  come  to  the  Pyramids  with  plenty  of  men 
,  means  to  do  all  that  was  further  required. 
iuw,  it  did  hapjwn  rather  fortunately  for  such  a 
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conjuDction  of  affairs,  that  according  to  John  TayWs 
theory  of  the  Pyramid,  there  is  very  little  scientific 
importance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  entrance  passage; 
and  we  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  our  daily  walking 
and  exploring  roimd  about  the  Pyramid,  alighted  oa 
certain  features  on  the  hillHBiu&ce  outside^  which 
seemed  to  have  something  about  them  that  promised 
to  be,  theoretically,  of  amazing  interest  These 
features  were,  a  system  of  three  large  trenches  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Pyramid,  radiating  from  a 
common  central  point;  that>  could  not  be  acci- 
dental, if  it  was  exact ;  and  there  seemed  also  to  be 
something  special  in  the  angles,  at  which  the  forms 
diverged  one  from  the  other.    (See  Map,  Plate  n.) 

Now,  these  trenches  are  represented  on  most 
modern  maps  of  the  Pyramid,  though  not  very 
accurately,  nor  with  any  geometrical  qualities  hinted 
at  as  belonging  to  them  ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
by  some  called  tombs,  and  by  others  said  to  have 
been  places  for  mixing  the  mortar  in.  With  all  such 
explanations,  we  did  not  then  presume  to  quarrel  at 
all,— but  only  set  Reis  Alee  Shafei  and  his  little  men 
to  clear  out  the  rubbish  from  the  ends  of  each  trench, 
— and  thereby  found  square  terminations  chiselled 
more  or  less  accurately  into  the  firm  and  solid  lime- 
stone rock  of  the  hill.  These  fiducial  terminations, 
therefore,  rendered  us  happily  independent  of  the 
generally  ragged  and  mouldering  sides  of  the 
trenches  (reduced  to  this  state  merely  from  having 
been  more  exposed  to  the  weather),  in  fixing  the 
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[positioiisof  thtrtrceutnU  uxes.     On  removing,  tuo,  a 
tain  intercepting  heap  of  stones,  a  fourth  treucb, 

'  cut  likewise  in  the  lime  rock  at  some  antique  date, 
but  of  much  smaller  si2e  than  the  rest,  was  found  to 
trend  on  the  same  centre  as  the  tliree  larger  ones. 

But  meanwhile,  time  was  flying  apace  ;  and  daily 
did  the  Rcis  Alee  Shafei  warn  us  of  the  approach  of 
Ramadan,  and  how  soon  we  must  lose  his  valuable 
services.  So  at  last  we  turned  again  to  the  inside  of 
the  Pyramid,  leaving  the  exact  work  at  the  trenches 
to  a  future  occasion. 

One  day,  indeed,  besides  the  ordinary  Frankiah 
travellers,  and  their  attendant  Arabs,  the  whole 
plain  was  in  motion  with  Turkish  soldiers,  galloping 
hither  and  thither  on  spirited  Arab  horses,  and  in 
attendance  around  a  cavalcade  of  some  extraordinary 
Dative  grandees.  Who  can  these  l)c  ?  thought  we. 
Our  desires  prompted  the  ready  answer, — 'Of 
'  course  it  is  Nubar  Basha,  from  the  Citmlel,  with  all 
'  the  ladders,  and  ropes,  and  water-skins,  and  build- 
'  ing  materials,  ro  long  promised,  so  long  deferred  ; 
'  and  he  must  be  accompanied  by  the  British  Consul- 
'  General  in  full  costume,  with  lu8  cocked  hat  and 
'  long  white  feather  ;  for  that  eminent  otticial  must, 
'  by  this  time,  have  become  determined  to  sec  that 
'  what  was  promised  to  him,  as  the  representative  of 
'  thi'  might  of  Britain's  Queen,  shall  be  performed  ; 
'  and  tliat  the  very  moderate  character,  and  trifling 
■  amount  of  a  scientific  demand,  are  not  therefore  to 
'  be  the  excuse  for  breaking  iaith,-  -which  is  holy,  and 
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'  r^ards  alike  both  small  and  great/  But»  alas !  the 
party  was  nothing  of  the  sort  The  grandees  were 
from  Constantinople,  attended  by  Egyptian  troops^ 
and  their  feasting  was  glorious  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyramid ;  a  few  went  to  the  summit  to  look  at  the 
fatness  of  the  land ;  and  one  private  soldier  of  all 
that  enormous  party  of  Bashas^  Effendies,  and  Nizam, 
one  private  soldier  was  the  only  man  who  had  curio- 
sity or  enthusiasm  enough  to  go  inside  the  FTramid. 
It  made  Alee  Dobree  quite  mournful  to  have  to  tell 
how  the  Pyramid  had  that  morning  been  despised 
by  the  present  national  owners  thereo£ 

But  for  ourselves,  we  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  the 
promised  stores,  and  in  default  thereof,  turned  out 
all  our  own  pots,  pans,  tin  boxes^  portable  bath, 
and  everything  that  could  hold  fluid ;  made  up  im- 
promptu mops,  etc.  etc., — and  then  there  was  soon  a 
great  carrying  of  water  to  the  Pyramid,  and  a  grand 
washing  down  of  its  interior  floors^  which  had  been 
already,  in  preparation  for  it,  dry-cleaned  again  and 
again.  Then  an  inspection  was  made  by  M.  Vassalis, 
myself,  and  both  the  Reis, — and  the  several  chambers 
were  found  cleaner  than  they  had  been  for  ages ; 
the  ramp-holes  unchoked  ;  and  the  floor  of  the 
Queen's  chamber  freed  from  all  that  hideous  encum- 
brance of  *rubbidge,*  that  had  for  ages  quite  de- 
stroyed its  fair  proportions. 

The  cofier  was  still  tilted  up  by  the  stone  shoved 
under  one  end;  'but  when  Mariette  Bey  comes,' 
said  M.  Vassalis^  *  he  will  doubtless  bring  beams  of 
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'  wood  and  powerful  craues,  aud  he  will  lift  the 
'  coffer  right  up  ;  and  besides  taking  away  the  stone, 

*  let  you  see  if  there  is  anything  on  the  under  side, 
'  as  some  persona  suppose  ;  and  then  he  will  put  the 
'  vessel  down  flat  on  the  floor  again,  so  that  it  may 
'  stand  without  any  strain,  and  enable  you  to  get 

*  the  most  exact  possible  measures.' 

So  We  Iiad  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
large  amount  of  preparation  of  the  Pyramid  that 
had  by  this  time.  In  one  way  or  another,  been 
aooompUahed  by  orders  of  His  Highness  the  Viceroy, 
as  well  as  for  what  more  was  now  promised ;  and 
therefore  took  kindly  leave  there  and  then  of  M. 
Vasaalis,  who  was  to  <iuit  his  village  for  Cairo  early 
next  day.  But  the  Reia  Alee  Shafei,  being  anxious 
to  start  off  for  Sakkara,  with  all  his  little  men,  im- 
mediately reqiured  our  attention;  so  Ibraheem  was 
ordered  to  prepare  an  immense  amount  of  coffee, 
uid  to  sugar  it  well ;  and  all  the  little  men  were 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  tomb  dining  room, 
regaled  with  coffee  and  biscuit*,  had  some  silver 
bakaheefib  given,  and  a  little  speech  made  to  them, — 
as  to  bow,  if  they  continued  working  on  bravely  us 
they  had  been  doing,  they  might  all  come  to  be  Reia, 
even  like  the  gallant  Reis  Alee  Sliafei.  But  prospect 
of  promotion  on  accouot  of  merit,  seemed  incapable 
of  conception  by  any  of  them,  and  caused  not  the 
hrighteniug  of  a  single  eye  ;  or  at  least,  not  to  the 

_     handredth  port  of  what  the  first  glimpse  of  either 

^h   coffee  or  silver  produced 
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The  Reis  Alee  Shafei,  as  his  merits  demanded,  re- 
ceived a  speech  too,  and  a  golden  baksheesh ;  and, 
at  his  particular  and  urgent  request^  he  had  a 
better'  written  for  him  also;  everything  was  then 
complete ;  and  after  a  great  shaking  of  hand%  he  de- 
scended the  cliff,  bestrode  his  bridleless  and  saddle- 
less  donkey,  fired  into  the  air  his  huge  flint-and-steel 
horse-pistol,  charged  with  about  four  times  as  much 
powder  as  was  safe,  'to  show  that  he  was  very 
'  happy,' — and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  he  with  his 
little  troop  were  seen  small  as  ants  on  the  distant 
plain ;  while  their  tombs^  those  they  had  so  long 
occupied  just  below  ours  in  the  limestone  cliff,  and 
where  they  used  to  make  their  smoky  fires  every 
night  of  grass  roots  dug  out  of  the  sand,  were  now 
as  silent  as  the  grave. 

A  little  too  much  so  indeed  that  night,  for  no 
nigrht-sni^ds  came  :  and  Ibraheem  was  greatly 
JublS  urgeaUy  requesting  »e  next  nforni^ 
before  sunrise,  to  send  in  a  special  letter  about  it  to 
M.  Vassalis  before  he  should  leave  the  village.  This 
was  done,  and  that  gentleman  very  kindly  took 
such  energetic  action,  that  presently  the  Sheikh  swore 
to  him,  by  a  most  immortal  oath,  ^  that  such  a  neglect 
'  should  never  occur  again  ;'  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  he,  the  Sheikh,  came  over  and  described  all 
his  arrangements  for  securing  the  service,  repeating 
on  his  fingers  again  and  again,  sounding  Muslim 
names  of  all  the  men  who  were  charged  to  come  in 
turns  to  defend  us  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 


I 
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Thus  encouraged,  Ibralieem  returned  with  com- 
placent satisfaction  to  our  instruction ;  both  telling 
us  how  he  had  seen  the  new  moon  last  night,  and 
describing  the  grandeur  of  the  month  of  religious 
fasting,  which  was  therefore  {i.e.,  so  far  as  the  moon 
V88  concerned)  to  begin  for  him  and  his  brethren 
that  evening,  January  27th;  he  even  went  beyond 
the  law,  declaring  that  he  not  only  would  not  eat 
all  day  long,  but  that  even  by  night  he  would  only 
partake  of  anything  at  midnight,  ^yet  that  aU  our 
meals  should  be  prepared  just  as  usual,  and  Rama- 
<Un  should  make  no  diiference  to  us.  Sm^'ne  was 
also  loud  in  his  declarations  of  the  heroism  with 
which  he  uas  going  to  act  when  the  time  came ;  but 
Alee  Dobree  was  more  quiet,  and  both  of  those  men 
took  themselves  off  early  in  tlie  afternoon,  to  have 
one  more  dayUght  mejU  in  their  village,  before  the 
period  of  abstinence  should  liegin. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  with  Ibraheem  alone  in 

I  cnir  neighlx)urhood,  we  saw  the  sun's  light  that 
evening    gradually    fade, —  saw    the    long-  pointed 

'  iJiodows  of  the  Pyramids  slowly  advance  over  the 
plain  towai-ds  the  cast ;  further  and  fuither,  even  to 
the  distant  palm-groves  on  the  Nile  banks  ;  and  then 
to  the  rock-fiiced  Mokattam  Hills  beyond, — deco- 
rated at  their  northern  termuiation  witli  the  dome 
And  minai-ets  of  Xlehemet  Ali's  mosque  in  the  Cairo 
Citadel,  and  the  sterner  single  minaret  tower  of  the 
■uoeque  of  Sultan  Hassan  below. 

We  ga2«d  on  them  fmm  our  elevated  cliff  until 
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the  last  reflection  of  sunset  had  fieuled  from  the 
flcene.-aii(i  then,  flash  like  lightning  went  one  gun, 
then  another,  and  another^ — ^first  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  fortified  keep,  and  then  the  northern, — 
then  from  out  of  a  concealed  battery  some  way  off 
on  the  top  of  the  hill-range,  came  a  new  series  of 
cannonadings,  in  answering  flashes  Hke  the  return- 
rtxote  JZnj  lighttiKg^or  like  thdr  fitfbl  pUy- 
ing  about  some  high  mountain-top,  when  dense 
clouds  have  accumulated  during  hot  and  calm 
summer  weather.  Presently  the  booming  sounds  of 
the  guns  began  to  arrive,  though,  on  account  of 
their  great  distance  from  us  (about  38  seconds  in 
time),  at  no  intervals  very  easily  recognisable  with 
the  immediate  flashes  ;  and  when  twice  twenty-one 
reports  had  spread  their  low  thunders  over  the 
valley,  old  Ibraheem  exclaimed,  with  extended  arm, 
*  Fasting,  fasting,' — and  Ramadan  had  fallen  on  all 
the  Egyptian  land. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


OF  PASSAGES  AND   ANGLES. 


On  the  first  monimg  of  Ramadan,  Alee  Dobrec 
made  his  appearance  punctually  ;  and,  taking  him 
into  the  instrument-room, — wliere,  though  I  was 
tmther  appalled  to  look  round  at  the  number  of 
boxes,  and  think  that  all  their  contents  had  now  to 
be  employed  in  measuring  the  Pyramid  in  one  way 
or  another,  yet  he  uttered  the  encouraging  senti- 
ment, '  Some  of  them  may  be  very  heavj',  and  re- 
'  qoire  many  men,  but  let  us  see  first  what  we  can 
'  cany  ourselves,'-  -taking  him  there  accordingly,  I 
gave  him  for  load  a  variety  of  measuring-rods  ; 
and,  furnishing  myself  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
waa  just  in  the  act  of  setting  ofi"  to  begin  my  own 
particular  portion  of  work  in  the  enduring  monu- 
ment of  the  primeval  ages  of  the  world, — when 
behold  Reis  Atfec,  and  looking  more  cast-down  and 
hopeless  than  ever. 

'  O  Reis  Atfee,  what  hast  thou  now  come  to  tell 
'  na  cannot  possibly  be  done  V  Then  he  calls  Ibra- 
beem,  and  they  both  sit  before  us  in  rabbit  ftiahion 
on  the  stone  atcp  in  front  of  the  bower,  and  exiifaiu, 
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that  though  the  Reis  Alee  Shafei  had  made  all  the 
noise  in  the  recent  Government  proceedings  for 
cleaning  out  the  Pyramid,  yet  a  full  share  of  the 
work  had  been  performed,  or  superintended  by  Reis 
Atfee ;  wherefore  he,  having  heard  that  Alee  Shafei 
had  had  a  letter  written  for  him,  now  desired  a 
similar  document  for  himself. 

So  then  a  raking-up  of  the  coals  takes  place ;  and 
Alee  Dobree,  joining  the  sitting-party,  assists  in 
testifying  that  Beis  Atfee,  though  much  given  to 
lugubriously  mourning  the  impossibility  of  things 
as  seen  in  the  future,  and  always  distrusting  his 
own  capabilities  for  what  may  fall  eventually  to  his 
share  to  perform, — ^yet  ever  attended  to  present  work 
with  unflinching  perseverance  and  aii  abiding  sense 
of  duty.  That  whenever  it  was  his  turn  to  take 
the  boys  to  the  Pyramid,  he  conducted  them  there 
and  back  by  the  shortest  road  from  their  tombs,  and 
that  lay  out  of  view  of  ours ;  whereas  Reis  Alee 
Shafei  as  invariably  made  a  detour  with  them  pur- 
posely past  our  doors,  so  that  we  might  see  to  the 
utmost  everything  he  was  doing  on  our  behalf 
From  all  which,  the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  Arabs 
seemed  to  be,  that  if  the  Great  Pyramid  was  now 
in  a  cleanly  condition,  as  much  of  the  credit, — 
granting  always  the  superior  places  occupied  by 
M.  Vassalis  and  Mariette  Bey,  with  the  orders  of 
His  Highness  the  Viceroy, — fully  as  much  was  due 
to  Reis  Atfee  as  to  Reis  Alee  Shafei.  This  being 
the  case,  a  letter,  as  requested,  was  forthwith  in- 
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ditcd,  in  no  very  glowing  style,  though  Reis  Atfee 
accepted  it  most  gladly ;  deposited  it  low  in  an 
endless  depth  of  pocket ;  and  when,  we  added  bak- 
ebeesh,  declared  he  had  not  come  for  any  purpose  of 
that  sort,  but  merely  for  the  uunameable  advantage 
of  a  '  letter,'  which  he  could  not  read,  and  I  had  no 
opinion  of.  To  cany  out,  however,  our  notion  of  even- 
handed  justice,  we  were  compelled  to  force  the  money 
upon  him,  and  then  i?«cape  up  to  the  Pyramid. 

There,  at  the  north-east  corner,  were  already 
aBsemblcd  not  only  the  Cairo  servants  and  travellers, 
feasting  a.s  through  the  last  month, — but  now  all 
their  donkeys  were  there  as  well,  glowing  in  those 
scarlet  saddles  and  decorated  bridles  so  invariable 
in  the  city,  so  rare  in  the  country.  The  inter%'ening 
water,  it  then  appeared,  had  sliallowed  so  much  that 
those  small  quadrupeds  coidd  now  ford  it,  and  were 
made  without  scruple  to  bring  their  hirers  the  whole 
way  to  the  Great  Pyramid  itself.  We  saw  accord- 
ingly marked  off  on  their  haunches  and  saddle- 
girth-s  precisely  how  far  the  water  had  reached  ; 
noting,  too,  day  after  day,  from  this  time  forward, 
on  these  moving  Nile -overflow-meters,  how  the 
depth  almted  apace  ;  until  in  three  weeks'  time  they 
all  came  through  dry-shod,  and  then  Cairo  travellers 
swarmed  over  with  their  luncheon-boxes,  and  ex- 
perienced neither  let  nor  hindrance  any  more. 

lloanwhile,  on  this  first  morning  of  the  country's 
Holemn  fast,  Alec  nnd  myself  made  up  to  the  entrance 
pMsage  of  the  Pyramid,  on  measnres  alone  intent,-- 
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but  found  the  place  completely  in  the  hands  of  a 
host  of  travelleis,  their  Arabs,  and  half  their  donkey- 
boys  ;  and  such  horrible  confusion  was  enacting  as 
to^e  prices  they  would  have  to  pay  for  goingS  or 
going  up,  combined  witii  dedarations  ZZj  did 
notluL  ti.ere  was  anytiring  to  be  seen  in  Ler 
direction,  but  tiiat  it  wL  mere  sham  and  impos- 
ture  of  the  Pyramid  Arabs  to  get  money  out  of 
them,  the  travellers, — all  this,  imited  with  the  dis- 
cussion amongst  the  Frankish  portion  purely,  as  to 
whether  they  should  have  their  luncheon  before  or 
after  they  had  seen  the  sights, — made  us  willingly 
abandon  the  place  to  them  for  a  time. 

On  returning  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
r^on  was  silent,  the  travellers  had  seen  all  they 
cared  to  see  about  the  greatest  of  all  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world, — ^the  only  one  of  them  that 
has  come  down  to  our  own  times^ — and  were  back 
to  the  *  victorious  city ;'  while  the  Pyramid  Arabs 
had  wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  multitudinous 
woollen  garments,  to  sleep  under  shadow  of  a  few 
projecting  stones  at  the  north-east  comer,  but  be 
ready  and  on  the  spot  for  the  next  party  of  travellers 
at  whatever  moment  they  should  arrive  ;  keeping 
themselves  too  under  favourable  circumstances^  for 
stifling  the  calls  of  forbidden  hunger  within  them. 
Under  this  improved  aspect  of  affairs  Alee  Dobree 
and  I  returned  to  the  entrance-passage  work,  and  now 
came  the  question  what  were  we  going  to  measure  ? 

The  length  of  the  passage,  of  course.     But  what 
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defines  that  length  1  Originally,  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  Pyramid  above,  and  the  subterranean  cham- 
ber below  ;  but  the  latter, — thanks  to  those  great 
blocks  of  stone  which  the  hero  Reis  Alee  Shafei 
could  not  move  (as,  indeed,  the  Reis  Atfee  had  duly 
warned  him  before  he  made  the  attempt),  and  the 
great  bank  of  aand  below  them, — was  inacceaaiblc  ; 
and  the  former,  or  exterior  surface  of  the  Pyramid, 
has  been  removed  ages  ago,  to  a  depth  of  eight 
or  nine  feet  inwards  from  the  ancient  crust.  Nay 
further,  the  material  of  the  Pyramid  has  been  re- 
moved to  a  greater  depth  still,  about  the  mouth  of 
the  entrance  passage ;  and  so  unequally,  that  the 
Boor  now  begins  at  one  place,  the  walla  at  another, 
and  the  roof  at  another  different  still ;  and  each  of 
them  i»  hocked,  chipped,  and  fractured  to  an  extent 
totally  depriving  any  one  of  them,  of  all  claim  to 
fonn  a  starting-point  for  linear  measure. 

Then  if  there  are  no  quasi-natural  marks  to 
meaaore  between,  shall  we  make  something  in  the 
way  of  apolog}-  for  them,  according  to  the  method 
of  accurate  base-Une  work  in  modem  surveying  ;  i.e., 
cut  a  microscopic  line  near  the  top,  and  another 
near  the  bottom  of  the  passage,  or  as  far  towards 
tbe  bottom  as  wc  may  go,  and  measure  the  interval 
between  such  marks  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  if 
wo  can  ?  Well,  such  distance,  to  cany  the  survey- 
ing principle  out  completely,  must  be  reduced  {h)m 
its  length  on  the  inclined  surface  of  the  passage  to 
ha  true  horizontal  length  ;  and  then,  what  should  wc 

VOL.  I.  K 
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have  obtained  ?  Nothing,  so  fieur  as  I  could  see  of  any 
theoretical  or  practical  importance  to  the  Pyramid ; 
and  nothing  that  could  be  checked  by  subsequent 
observers  with  any  certainty, — if  piece  after  piece 
of  the  end  of  the  passage  is  to  be  broken  off  from 
time  to  time. 

Then  is  the  entrance  passage  a  something  after  all, 
to  which  accurate  measure  cannot  be  applied,  and 
which  does  not  deserve  it  1  No  certainly  I  Such 
a  doubt  would  be  erroneous^  and  such  a  suspicion 
unjust ;  for,  only  enter  within  the  actual  walls  of  the 
passage,  and  then,  see  how  fine  and  straight  tlie 
joints  of  the  masonry  courses  are  tiiere  ;  so  straight 
that  no  modem  optical  instrument-maker  could 
work  better  straight  edges,  and  so  dose,  after  four 
thousand  years  of  wear  and  tear,  expansion  and 
contrao  J  lighting  and  earthquake.  !Z««n^ 
with  the  beat  of  recent  work  in  atone  Miywhere; 

Now  this  fineness  of  these  particular  passage- 
joints,  is  a  something  totally  different  from  the 
masonry  of  the  Pjrramid  generally  ;  for  there,  where 
mere  internal  substance  was  all  that  was  wanted,  at 
least  so  says  theory,  and  experience  does  not  indi- 
cate anything  diflferent,  the  breadth  of  the  joints  is 
often  measurable  by  inches  ;  and  they  are  rammed 
full  of  a  coarse  pinkish  mortar  mixed  up  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery^  stone,  and  other  matters ;  making 
however  a  substantial  style  of  buUding,  for  the 
stones  are  arranged  to  break  joint  scrupulously,  and 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  chinks  are  equally  filled 
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rith  (jemcDt.     Yet  precisely  hence,  when  c 
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5  comes 
the  very  much  closer  joints  at  the  beginning  of 
eotrance  passage,  also  cemented  both  in  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  seams,  but  with  a  fine 
white  cement  in  a  sheet  almost  miscroscopically 
thin, — why,  the  fact  is  immediately  evident  that 
the  builders  of  the  Pyramid  took  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  must  have  gone  to  great  expense 
about  these  parts ;  and  the  conclusion  may  well 
be  allowed,  until  disproved,  that  they  had  some 
good  reason  for  their  proceedings. 

'Then  let  us  measure  these  jointa,'  I  was  com- 
pelled to  say,  '  and  note  all  their  particulara  step 
'  by  step  throughout  the  passage  laboriously  ;  and 

If  it  may  be,  we  shall  be  enabled  at  last  to  look  on 
f  the  work  performed  there  with  sane  of  the  same 
*  feelings  as  those  men  were  influenced  by,  whose 
*  hands  performed  it  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world.' 
The  style  of  measui-emeut  therefore,  now  became 
tzaosformed  from  a  rigid  mathematical  admeasure- 
ment, aiming  at  extraordinary  minuteness  between 
two  artificial  terminal  points  only, — into  a  physical 
description  of  jill  the  visible  phenomena  ;  and  where, 
n  less  amount  of  extreme  accuracy  to  numerous 
decimal  places  of  on  inch,  was  made  up  for  by  many 
points  being  submitted  to  moderate  measurement. 


Fint,    then,   we   took   the   floor ;    measuring    iu 

I  incbea  and  tenths  of  inches  the  distance  from  joint 

I  joint,  noting  the  character  of  each  joint,  the 
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quality  of  the  stone,  nature  of  soi&ce  as  influenced 
by  weather  or  otherwise,  etc  etc. ;  and  this  was  done 
first  on  the  west  and  then  on  tlie  east  side  of  the 
passage.  As  moreover,  the  steep  incline  of  llie  floor, 
or  26'3^  is  some  ten  degrees  greater  than  the  ^ang^e 
*  of  repose '  for  wood  resting  on  stone,  according  to 
frictional  philosophy, — the  100-inch  measuring-bar 
had  to  be  held  at  every  moment  by  Alee,  while  I 
clambered  up  or  clambered  down  to  get  repeated 
readings  at  an  upper,  and  then  lower,  joint  some  sixty 
inches  apart ;  and  had  to  make  quite  sure,  that  what 
I  entered  in  the  observing-book  as  t^e  length  between 
those  joints,  did  not  include  a  slip  of  the  measuring- 
rod  in  the  interval,  often  not  very  shorty  between 
two  readings.  Errors  of  this  sort  have  been  indeed 
the  great  bane  of  most  Pyramid  measures  yet  pub- 
lished, sometimes  to  an  extent  of  whole  feet ;  and  I 
therefore  proposed  to  myself  not  to  attempt  to  be 
any  authority  on  tenths,  hundredths,  and  smaller 
quantities  of  an  inch,  until  the  whole  inches  should 
be  satisfactorily  settled.  Hence  after  going  all  the 
way  down  one  side  of  the  passage  fix)m  top  to 
bottom,  we  then  began  measuring  again  from 
bottom  to  top  ;  and  in  some  cases  went  over  all  the 
joints  even  a  third  and  fourth  time. 

Now  this  operation  having  to  be  performed  to 
critical  satisfaction,  on  each  side  of  the  floor,  on 
each  side  of  the  roof,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
either  wall,  extended  itself  to  several  days ;  for 
the  air  was  mostly  something  choky  with  dust,  not 
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(E, wholesome  in  chemical  quality,  daylight  faint 
the  lower  part  of  the  passage,  and  both 
1  and  afternoon  spent  in  it  rather  more  than 
any  man's  constitution  would  stand ;  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  frequent  bursting  in,  and  rattling 
down  upon  ua,  without  either  notice  or  apology,  of 
whole  tribes  of  travellers, — driving  us,  measuring^ 
rods,  note-books,  and  everything  else  right  down 
before  them  on  to  the  sand-bank  at  the  bottom, 
and  filling  the  narrow  tube  with  a  dense  earthy 
haze,  while  they  were  bundling  into  Al  Mamoon's 
bole  en  route  for  the  King's  chamber. 

At  length  a  suflBcient  stock  of  measures  being 
obtained,  a  comparison  of  them  began  to  be  insti- 
tuted in  situ,  and  results  educed  as  follows.  The 
floor  blocks  are  very  much  harder  than  those  of 
roof  and  walls ;  but  all  of  them  hare  better  stone 
abd  closer  joints  near  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
passage  than  the  middle  ;  there  is  no  regularity  in 
sizes  of  stones  in  any  of  the  sides,  but  they  all 
break  joint  well ;  the  object  is  evidently  to  make 
the  passage  as  a  whole,  and  insure  its  truth  on  the 
entire  run  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
money  or  labour ;  hence  no  ornament,  no  cutting 
of  stones  merely  to  make  them  tally  to  the  eye  of 
the  mason  on  opposite  sides  of  the  passage ;  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  whole  of  it  appearing  to  be, 
merely  a  tube  of  that  length  pointing  upwards  at  a 
certain  angle,  and  in  a  given  azimuth.  That  such 
moat  he  the  ruling  principle  of  the  whole  follows  also 
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from  this,  that  both  in  the  broad  sheet  of  fine  stone 
which  passes  under  the  walls  of  the  narrow  passage 
to  form  its  floor,  and  equally  with  the  parallel  sheet 
that  forms  the  roof, — errors  in  the  rectangulaiify  of 
the  joints,  as  compared  with  the  axis  of  tiie  passage, 
to  the  extent  of  two  and  even  three  inches  on  a 
run  of  forty-one  inches,  are  common ;  but  in  the 
joints  forming  the  walls,  excepting  certain  two 
joints  approaching  a  vertical  direction,  the  others 
have  seldom  an  error  of  even  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
on  a  run  of  forty-seven  inchea 

To  test  this  matter  still  further,  I  constructed 
with  my  own  hands,  in  the  Howard  Vyse  instm- 
ment  tomb,  a  large  wooden  square,  with  a  tail-piece 
of  fifty  inches,  and  a  vertical  bar  forty  inches  long ; 
and  we  went  over  all  the  joints  on  either  wall  at 
the  Pyramid,  reversing  the  square  upon  them,  and 
finding  in  the  end, — ^that  the  errors  of  the  ancient 
joints  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  tiie 
passage,  were  smaller  than  the  error  of  my  laboured 
piece  of  carpentry  ;  or  rather,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  say,  for  it  had  stood  some  close  tests 
before  leaving  the  tomb,  smaller  than  the  errors 
induced  in  it  by  the  sunshine,  as  it  was  being 
carried  to  the  Pyramid.  But  when  after  many  days 
spent  in  this  one  particular  passage, — I  discovered 
a  line  on  either  wall,  ruled  apparently  by  a  master 
hand  aa  a  guide  to  the  origind  worLg  mason,- 
and  applied  and  reapplied  the  square  to  that, — 
the  mean  of  all  the  readings  for  error,  came  out  0. 
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Alee  v,'si&  not  acquainted  with  these  lines  until  I 
pointed  them  out  to  him,  and  he  gazed  at  them  in 
silence.     But  when  1  asked  him  about  the  e\-ident 
injiuy  inflicted  on  certain  iiner  wall -joints  at  the  top 
of  the  passage,  he  knew  all  about  that,  and  only 
wondered  I  did  not  too ;  '  Why,  it 's  the  travellers 
again,'  exjilained  he  ;  '  one  of  them  says  to  another, 
.*  1  say,  Petti-kin,  isn't  this  a  fine  joint  1  and  there- 
with, not  content  with  pointing  to  it,  he  must  rub 
down  all  along  its  length  with  the  point  of  a  cork- 
screw.    Whereupon  the  Peterkin  alluded  to,  tries 
!  it  with  his  knife  and  says.  Why,  1  can't  get  the 
blade  of  my  knife  into  it  anywhere ;  they  must 
have  been  ingenious  dogs  those  old   Egyptians; 
but  could  not,  for  all  that,  compare  with  va,  you 
■*  know, — because   we  live  in   the  days  of  electric 
telegraphs  and  lucifer-matches.'      However,  I  am 
>py  to  add,  that  there  is  one  joint  in  that  neigh- 
'Urbood,  which  has  escaped  tlie  notice  of  all  these 
examples  of  modem  march  of  intellect  men  ;  it  is 
ft  joint  that  only  manifested  itself  to  me  on  my  third 
time  of  going  over  the  wall,  so  extremely  fine  and 
next  to  invisible    is    it   through  the  whole  of  its 
run  ;  and  any  one  who  chooses  to  read  the  more 
seriouf)  numerical    pages  of  the   second  volume  of 
this  work,  will  find  there  where  to  look  for  it. 

A  more  practically  impoi-tout  discovery,  fortu-  - 
nabdjt  waited  us  at  the  lowec  end  of  the  passage. 
BoaS^tea  or  eight  feet  in  length  of  that  part,  as 
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already  mentioned,  is  untouched  by  the  ditch-like 
holes  that  have  marred  all  the  upper  and  middle 
portion,  and  forms  in  consequence  a  sort  of  smooth 
slope  down  which  every  traveller  must  slide  as  he 
or  she  best  can.  Now  the  reason  of  such  singular 
pr^rvatiQniippeai^.ta^^plyj^^^ 
hardness,  hard  as  flint,  but  tosgh..as..8l&te|  pf  the 
stone  just  there  introduced ;  so  that  it  had  alike 
fatigued  the  devouring  tooth  of  time  and  laughed 
to  scorn  the  hammers  of  destroying  traveller-men. 
Such  was  the  fact;  but  then  came  the  question, 
was  that  hardness  there  accidental,  or  had  it  been 
sought  out  and  accomplished  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose ?  Close  examination  showed  two  joints  cross- 
ing  that  hard  portion^  so  that  there  were  three  of 
the  hard  stones  together,  and  that  did  not  look 
accidental ;  but,  more  noteworthy  still,  these  two 
joints  were  both  of  them  sensibly  diagonal  to  the 
run  of  the  passage :  not  merely  affected  with  a 
moderate  error  &om  a  rectangular  position,  as  many 
of  the  other  floor-joints  were,  but  so  largely  deviat- 
ing therefrom  as  only  to  be  termed  diagonal :  and 
when  following  up  and  down  in  the  book  of  measures 
the  numbers  expressive  of  the  position  of  every 
floor-joint,  these  two  in  the  hard  limestone  formed 
the  one  grand  anomaly  of  the  whole  passage. 

The  one  great  anomaly,  be  it  remembered,  and 
yet  only  when  ^  dose  examiination  had  been  em- 
ployed ;  for  otherwise,  the  very  existence  of  the 
joints  might  have   escaped  observation,  let  alone 
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their  urmsual  position  ;  and  if  it  should  be  said  by 
any  one,  that  such  nearly  invisible  markings  could 
not  be  of  much  conaequence— the  reply  is,  that  in 
a  monument  like  the  Great  Pyramid,  where  the 
I      greater  part  of  it  is,  by  the  confession  of  all  men, 

(intended  for  secrecy  and  security,  the  most  vital 
Jeatures  would  certainly  not  he  Ttuxrhed  in  any 
very  ostensible  manner,  suoh  as  could  he  recognised 
I  hy  every  one  in  passing.  We  have  therefore  rather 
to  look  to  these  two  following  points  :  first,  are  we 
certain  that  the  fiducial  maridngs  supposed  to  be 
discovered  were  made  at  the  building  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, and  at  no  other  time  1  and,  second,  could  they 
at  the  building  have  been  made  with  ease  by  any 
angle  workman  for  his  private  caprice,  or  do  they 
imply  a  consentaneous  action  in  public  of  many  of 

(the  workmen  and  the  architect  also  ? 
Now  fine,  and  next  to  invisible,  as  these  two 
diagonal  joints  alluded  to  are,  yet  being  joints  in 
the  structure  of  the    part,  they  imply  the  accu- 
latc  fitting  and  grinding  together  of  the  broad  and 
veigbty  blocks  of  stone  forming  that  portion  of  the 
pUBage  ;  forming,  indeed,  the  whole  plane  of  the 
basal  aheet  of  the  floor,  and  inserted  in  their  places 
there,  before  the  ponderous  blocks  for  walla,  roof, 
and,  in  feet,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  Pyramid  too, 
laid  upon  thera  ;  they  could  not  therefore  have 
subetituted  at  any  subsequent  time  without  a 
tbuijding  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Pyramid, 
aud  by   crowds  of  masona  working  together  to 
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cany  ont  the  orders  of  a  sapieme  architect^ — ^which 
answers  both  our  principles  of  doubting  at  once. 

Were  these  unusual  joints  then,  two  secret  key- 
marks^'and  if  so,  what  for  ?  And  what  purpose 
can  indeed  be  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  pains 
connected  with  them?  for  they  have  no  struc- 
tural necessity  practically,  architecturally,  or  sosthe- 
tically.  I  looked  up  at  the  place  itself  with  my 
head  between  the  two  lines»  and  the  whole  thing 
was  revealed.  'Alee,'  I  then  said,  having  still  a 
great  respect  for  him,  as  one  acquainted  with  all  the 
Arab  traditions  about  the  Pyramid,  whatever  they 
may  be  worth, — *  Alee,  you  are  a  Pyramid  guide,  do 
'  you  see  these  two  diagonal  floor  joints  V  Tes,  he 
did  see  them  ;  and  confessed,  now  they  were  pointed 
out,  that  they  were  true  joints  of  the  masonry, 
going  under  the  walls  of  the  passage  on  either  side. 
/  '  Now  why,  Alee,  did  the  kings  who  built  the 
I  '  Pyramid  make  these  two  joints  run  in  such  very 
^  different  directions  &om  all  the  other  joints  in  the 
\*  passage  floor?' 
"  He  only  looked  up  and  down  at  the  different 
joints,  saw  that  '  the  two'  were  an  exception,  but 
said  he  could  form  no  idea. 

*  Then  look  up,  Alee,  at  the  roof,  and  see  why ;' 
so,  turning  his  head  in  the  narrow  passage,  he  saw 
he  was  then  vis-drvis  to  the  lower  butt-end  of  the 
portcullis-block  closing  the  entrance  to  all  the 
ascending  passages  of  the  Pyramid ;  to  everything 
constituting  the  interior  of   the   Great   Pyramid 
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CHScntially  different  from  every  other  Pyramid  in 
Egypt ;  to  all  of  it  which  is  important  for  the  metro- 
logical  theory  ;  and  to  all  those  features  too,  of  which 
the  Egyptian  priests  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  of 
the  Ptolemys,  and  the  Roman  Emperors  were 
entirely  ignorant :  and  which  the  world  might  still 
hove  been  ignorant  ot  but  for  that  accident,  which 
was  more  than  an  accident,  of  the  'heavy  stone 
•  which  was  heard  to  fall  in  a  hollow  place,'  when 
Khaliph  Al  Mamoou  was  hewing  his  way  into  the 
subotance  of  the  Pyramid  with  axes  and  fire. 

The  heavy  stone  was  the  sonralled  triangular 
Htone  of  some  authors ;  really  rectangular  in  plan, 
viewed  from  below  or  above,  though  triangular  in 
aide  elevation  ;  and  when  fitted  into  its  place  (wliich 
place  we  see  now  precisely  by  the  sharply  cut 
vacant  Hpoce  left)  must  have  formed,  with  its  lower 
snr&ce,  a  smooth  and  ordinaiy- looking  part  of  the 
pusoge  roof ;  bo  that  no  one  of  the  uninitiated  could 
have  bad  the  smallest  idea  that  behind  one  particular 
pair  of  joiutA,  of  all  the  pairs  of  joints  in  the  root — lay 
a  concealed  entrance  to  the  secret,  but  most  glorious, 
intenial  constructions  of  the  Pyramid.  In  fact,  no 
one  did  have  any  idea  of  it ;  and  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Egyptians  went  down  and  up  thu  entrance 
psflBSgc,  penetrating  even  to  the  subterranean  cham- 
ber under  the  Pyramid,  and  were  blinded  into  the 
belief  that  that  was  all  the  Great  Pyramid  had  been 
oonntructed  for.  Greeks  and  Romans  went  in  merely 
B  Bpoilen  or  curious  travellers  ;  hut  early  Egyptians 
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went  in  to  note  and  copy  any  ideas  they  should 
think  suitable  to  lasting  and  noble  burial ;  and  they 
did  copy  off  and  realize  in  many  and  many  another 
Pyramid,  built  after  the  time  of  the  great  one,  even 
in  the  eight  other  Pyramids  still  standing  at  Jeejseh, 
all  they  thought  or  suspected  the  great  one  con- 
tained ;  viz.,  the  descending  entrance  passage  and 
subterranean  chamber. 

In  another  place  we  may  discuss  whether  that 
arrangement  was  a  good  idea  for  their  puipose; 
history  indeed  indicates  that  it  has  not  been ;  and 
the  subterranean  chamber  was^  after  all,  not  used  for 
sepulture  by  the  builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid, — 
the  room  only  having  been  begun  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  rock  from  the  ceiling  downwards^  and  left  in 
that  unfinished  state ;  enough,  however,  to  serve  for 
a  blind ;  a  part,  too,  which  it  did  act  most  effec- 
tually. But  though  so  scrupulously  concealing 
their  chief  or  real  and  favourite  works  from  the 
profane,  we  may  now  see  that  the  builders^  or 
planners  rather,  of  the  Great  Pjrramid,  did  not 
leave  their  building  without  some  testimony  to  its 
chief  secret ;  for  there,  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  for 
ages,  had  existed  those  two  diagonal  joints  in  the 
passage  floor,  pointing  directly  and  constantly  to 
what  was  concealed  in  the  roof  just  opposite  them, 
and  no  one  ever  thought  of  it  Practically,  then, 
we  may  say  with  full  certainty,  that  these  two  floor 
marks  were  left  there  to  guide  men  who,  it  was 
expected,  would  come  subsequently,  earnestly  desir- 
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ing,  on  rightly  informed  principles,  to  look  for  the 
entrance  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  Pyramid ;  and 
the  time  when  these  men  were  expected  to  come 
most  have  been  a  very  distant  time  indeed  from 
the  date  of  the  building. 

This  follows  from  the  consideration,  that  other- 
wise the  diagonal  direction  by  itself,  executed  in 
any  ordinary  soft  stone,  would  have  been  quite 
enough ;  and  such  economical  builders  as  those  of 
the  Pyramid  were,  would  have  gone  no  further  than 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  their  purpose  ;  but 
aa  we  have  now  found  that  an  exceedingly  hard 
and  more  expensive  material  had  been  picked  out 
for  all  three  stones  forming,  and  yet,  by  the  fineness 
of  the  workmanship,  concealing,  the  sign  in  the 
pavement, — the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that 
the  clue  was  not  prepared  for  any  immediate  suc- 
cesaors  of  the  builders,  but  was  intended,  on  t^e 
contrary,  to  endure  to  a  most  remote  period.  And 
it  has  90  endured,  and  served  such  a  purpose  even 
down  to  these  our  own  days,  although  all  the 
neighbouring  stones  have  been  hacked  or  have 
perished  to  the  exceeding  degree  already  mentioned 
at  page  73  ;  and  have  assisted  thereby  in  proving 
ihat  nothing  leas  hard  than  what  the  builders 
selected,  would  have  answered  the  end  they  pro- 
posed,— if  they  really  looked  for  the  solution  of  the 
Pyriunid's  mysterious  mission  to  take  place  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a.d. 

Standing  then  here  ou  the  slide,  or  portion  of  un- 
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touched  floor  with  the  buildei^B  sign  in  its  substance, 
just  under  the  prismoidal  hole  in  the  loof  of  the 
passage,  which  discloses  so  easily  now  to  all  man- 
kind, the  long-concealed  lower  butt-end  of  the 
granite  portcullis  of  the  first  ascending  passage, — ^we 
may  recall,  with  ease,  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
eventful  morning,  when  the  half  primitive,  but  very 
strenuous  followers  of  Khaliph  Al  Mamoon,  were 
working  in  their  long  cavernous  hole,  a  few  feet 
westward  of  this  passage,  and  heard  the  ominous 
fall  of  the  said  prismoidal  stona  '  They  were  so  hx 
westward,  because  they  had  begun  their  operations 
outside  in  the  middle  vertical  line  of  the  northern 
face  of  the  Pyramid,  while  the  plane  of  the  entrance 
parage  is  twenty-five  feet  east  there&om  ;  and  they 
were  now  nearly  on  the  same  level,  because  they 
had  pushed  on  almost  horizontally  from  their  com- 
mencement near  the  base, — while  the  entrance 
passage,  though  beginning  high  up  the  side,  dips 
downwards  rapidly  as  it  proceeds. 

The  moment,  then,  that  the  soimd  of  the  fall  was 
heard,  the  Muslim  quarriers  turned  their  course 
south-east,  towards  where  the  noise  had  proceeded 
from  ;  and  presently  broke  into  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  passage,  precisely  in  the  place  where  all 
men  now  see  the  shapeless  dark  hollow,  generally 
known  as  the  Khaliph's  hole,  and  used  by  all  who 
wish  to  ascend  to  the  upper  passagea  At  present^ 
travellers  in  general  are  only  aware  of  the  globular 
or  cavernous  termination  of  the  hole,  communicating 
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nttd  the  portcullia  with  both  upper  and  lower  paa- 
,  and  are  often  ignorant  of  the  long  pipe-like 
lunication  which  exists  from  thence  to  the  out- 
side of  the  northern  face  ;  well  they  may  be  too,  for 
the  space  is  quite  dark,  and  much  choked  with 
rubbish ;  yet  no  bo  completely,  but  that  a  deal  of 
lur  passes  up  the  chimney  of  the  entrance  passage 
on  windy  days,  derived  by  indraft  at  the  lower 
communication  of  Al  Mamoon's  hole. 

For  the  clearness  with  which  all  these  ai'mnge 
ments  can  now  be  seen,  the  world  must  thank 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  ;  for  it  was  he,  who,  by  cutting 
down  the  centre  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  rubbish 
lying  liigh  against  the  Pyramid,  in  his  search  for 
casing-stones,  exposed  incidentally  the  external 
moDth  of  Al  Mamoon's  hole  ;  and  proved  it  to  be  juat 
in  the  very  place  where  the  old  Arab  historians  had 
described  it  to  have  been  worked.  And,  as  to  how 
aiDgularly  important  this  simple,  but  real  practical 
discovery  has  been  to  understanding  first  the  facts 
of  conatraction,  and  then  much  of  the  history  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  let  our  readers  only  refer  to  the 
.vels  of  that  excellent  and  moat  able  man,  Dr. 
,rke,  in  1800,  the  Cambridge  Humboldt  of  his 
day,  and  read  his  theory  of  the  Pyramid. 

The  worthy  Dr.  Clarke,  then,  not  having  seen 
through  the  rubbish  heap,  totally  disbelieved  any 
■  •tlier  entrance  into  the  northern  face  of  the  Pyi-amid, 
than  the  one  entrance  passage  proper ;  and,  as  that 
was  in  so  strange  a  position  to  modern   European 
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ideas,  being  so  high  above  the  base,  and  so  far  east 
of  the  central  vertical  line,  it  could  not  have  been 
hit  on,  he  argued,  by  accident  at  the  very  first  shot 
of  the  excavators.  Therefore  there  were  no  excar 
vatora,  and  never  had  been  any  ;  and  least  of  all»  any 
ignorant  fellows  bearing  the  name  of  Ehaliph  Al 
Mamoon,  son  of  the  Khaliph  Haroon  Al  Basheed, — 
but  the  passage  must  have  been  left  open  by  the 
original  builders,  or  their  immediate  successors^  and 
must  have  remained  open  ever  since. 

But  we  need  not  follow  any  further  the  Doctor's 
aigument,  which,  with  the  instabiHty  of  an  inverted 
Pyramid,  or  standing  on  its  apex,  rests  entirely  on 
the  assumption  of  the  non-existence  of  a  certain 
second  entrance,  which  any  one  whatever  can  now, 
without  any  learning  at  all,  see  does  exist ;  and,  in 
fact,  may  feel  too,  by  the  draught  on  a  windy  day. 

It  was  indeed  a  very  remarkable  day  on  which 
we  first  noticed  the  above  fact ;  for  the  barometer, 
which  had  in  previous  weeks  ranged  between  30*10 
inches  and  30 '30  inches,  had  gone  with  a  slow, 
steady  sinloDg  through  two  or  three  days,  down  to 
30  inches ;  29*9  inches  ;  and  then  29*8  inches,  while 
the  horizon  gradually  became  hazy,  and  a  violent 
wind  commenced  to  blow  from  the  soutL  For  a 
long  while,  the  living  establishment  at  East  Tombs 
found  itself  admirably  protected  with  the  back  of 
the  hill  to  windward,  and  we  saw  from  time  to  time 
violent  gusts  of  wind  sweeping  over  the  plain  below, 
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and  raisiDg  the  sands  tumultuoualy  as  they  flew 
■whirling  along.  Farther  too,  in  the  distance,  and 
apparently  along  the  course  of  the  Nile,  many  a 
walking  whirlwind  of  sand  would  raise  up  its  tall 
Clint  column  like  a  ghost,  marching  slowly  along  ; 
and  aa  the  day  of  February  2d  grew  on  apace,  all 
the  city  of  Cairo,  and  its  Mokattam  hills,  at  length 
vanished  from  our  sight,  in  the  increasing  density  of 
the  dry  haze.  Driftlngii  of  sand  also  became  more 
frequent  near  us ;  the  wind  grew  stronger  and 
BtroDger,  turning  round  now  from  soutli  to  south- 
west ;  we  began  to  [>erceive  too,  without  knowing 
bow  or  where,  that  everything  in  the  dining-room 
tomb  was  covered  with  sand,  and  were  obliged  to  con- 
sa  at  last  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  sand-storm. 
Not,  however,  until  next  day,  did  the  vieteor,  as 
French  meteorologists  would  term  it,  come  upon  us 
in  ita  full  proportions.  The  sun  rose  weak  and  pale ; 
1  attempted  to  get  my  usual  before-breakfast  obser- 
vation for  time, — but,  though  protected  by  the  cliff 
from  all  direct  blasts  of  the  wind,  and  seeing,  or 
rather  knowing,  that  the  sun  was  visible, — yet  all  the 
air  was  so  strangely  full  of  sand,  that  every  time  I 
put  the  Hextant  to  my  eye, — eye,  face,  sextant,  hands, 
everything,  were  full  offloating  eddying  sand;  and  to 
audi  a  degree  as  compelled  me,  after  many  efforts, 
to  give  up  the  jmint,  and  trust  to  the  watch-rate 
that  day  for  timing  ihe  meteorological  journal.  Ah 
tbe  hours  advanced,  too,  the  wind  became  a  roaring 
I  gale  from  the  south-we«t,  and  the  aand.vexed  with  the 
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frequent  squalls  by  which  it  had  been  only  partially 
raised  and  tormented  for  so  long,  now  became  fully 
excited,  and  seemed  to  rise  for  good  and  perpetuity 
into  the  air.  The  Pyramids,  notwithstanding  all 
their  bulk,  gradually  faded  out  of  view  in  this  sandy 
atmosphere,  the  sun  also  was  presently  lost  sight  o^ 
and  evening'a  darkness  fell  on  us  at  noon-day. 

Then  came  the  cry  that  the  Colonel's  tent  was 
going,  and  the  day-guard's  tent  was  already  gone, — 
BO  down  the  cliff  to  where  those  tents,  so  obligingly 
lent  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  had  been  pitched 
(in  useful  reserve,  if  tombs  should  not  be  found 
pleasant  abodes  for  the  living),  just  below  our 
sepulchral  doorways,  we  rushed  with  mallets  and 
new  tent-pins  ;  and  the  medium  through  which  we 
rushed,  was  not  air,  but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  air  and 
sand.  The  storm  indeed  had  in  a  way  annihilated 
for  the  time  the  distinction  where  earth  ended  and 
air  began,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two,  imder  the  ex- 
citement of  the  storm,  was  something  for  demons  to 
dance  in.  By  the  evening,  however,  of  this  day,  the 
barometer  had  begun  to  rise;  the  wind  had  gone 
farther  round,  or  to  due  west;  the  strength  of  it 
somewhat  abated  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  and 
by  next  morning,  the  barometric  pressure  had  risen 
above  the  touch-stone  point  of  30  inches,  while  the 
country  appeared  smiling  once  again  under  a  pleasant 
fresh  breeze  from  westrnorth-west. 

We  had  thus  gone  through  a  true  cyclonic  gale  ; 
one  of  those   grander   ones   too,  which  announce 
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themselves  long  beforehand  by  the  bai-ometer,'  and 
which  come  sweeping  over  laige  tracts  of  the  globe 
with  almost  the  regularity  of  astronomical  courses, 
bringing  rain  as  well  as  south-west  wind  to  Western 
Europe  and  the  Mauritauiau  coast  of  North  Africa. 
It  was  further,  by  far  the  moat  marked  storm  of  the 
kind  that  visited  the  Pyramids  during  our  stay,  and 
presented  alt  the  characteristic  sinking,  and  rising 
again,  of  the  barometer,  together  with  veering  of 
the  wind, — though  not  one  drop  of  water  fell  from 
the  sky ;  for  that  was  the  startling  effect  ou  even 
all  the  moisture  of  a  south-west  storm  fresh  from 
the  Atlantic,  after  it  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  Africa's 
parched  desert  of  Sahara  ;  viz.,  it  had  been  deprived 
of  every  particle  of  its  watery  burden,  so  as  not  to 
have  a  single  drop  of  rain  left,  wherewith  to  relieve 
the  twisted,  torn,  and  dust-begrimed  fronds  of  a 
single  one  of  all  the  dried-up  date-palms  of  Egypt 

At  the  PjTamids,  plainly,  we  were  surrounded  by 
a  world  of  sand,  and  sand  must  serve  many  of  the 
purpoees  of  water.  So  Mohammed  taught  his  dis- 
ciples with  regard  to  ablution,  and  so  we  found  in 
some  other  matters,  both  of  beauty  and  aesthetic 
variety ;  for  in  some  of  our  first  walks  after  the 
storm  waa  over,  we  were  astonished  and  delighted 
at  the  strength  and  regularity  of  the  ribbing  of  the 
sand.     '  As  is  the  ribbed  sea-eand,'  we  tliink  the 
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poet  sings;  but  had  he  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
walking  forth  either  among  the  tombs  at  the  Pyramid 
on  this  occasion,  or  wherever  the  sand  waa  deep 
drifted  in  clefts  of  the  rock,  he  would  have  been  in 
ecstasies  with  the  markings, — for  they  presented  all 
the  ranks  and  ranges  of  ripple  on  a  fresh -water  lake, 
from  the  tiniest  commencement  to  a  respectable 
swell ;  but  frozen  still  in  a  moment,  and  submitted 
thereby  to  man's  quiet  contemplation  in  all  their 
crispness  and  variety  of  waving,  sinuous  beauty.  At 
what  rate  these  waves  of  sand  had  travelled,  when 
the  force  of  the  wind  was  upon  them,  would  have 
been  an  interesting  inquiry ;  but  we  had  only  to 
remark  at  the  time,  that  their  lines  were  invariably 
trending  north  and  south,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
brave  west  wind  that  had  controlled  their  final 
destinies  at  the  conclusion  of  the  storm. 

As  they  were  left  arranged  then,  however,  they 
were  not  long  to  contmue ;  for  by  and  by  a  north- 
east wind  began  to  blow,  and  on  going  to  the  broad 
sand-plain  north  of  the  Pyramid,  rather  hoping  to 
get  a  good  photograph  of  expected  stationary  waves, 
— behold  all  the  grand  lines  of  ribbing,  long  and  ' 
lank  as  they  had  been,  nearly  effaced.  They  had  got 
mixed  up  indeed  with  a  new  set  of  lines  of  ripple, 
just  beginning  to  form  at  right  angles  to  the  blast 
of  the  new  wind  ;  and  for  several  hours  there  was 
what  the  water-colour  painters  of  sea  views  call  a 
'jangle'  on  the  face  of  the  sands,  or  a  dull  lumpy- 
looking  sort  of  swelly  heavinga,  rather  than  waves ; 
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and  it  needed  several  more  hours  of  blowing  by  the 
Dorth-eaat  wind,  before  the  new  set  of  long  wave- 
like  ripples  belonging  to  its  direction,  were  com- 
pletely established  in  the  ascendant ;  and  then  the 
desert  surface  seemed  rolling  along  once  more,  in 
wavelets  as  joyous,  as  those  which  any  swan-adoraed, 
park-Hke  lake  in  England  can  show,  during  the 
breezes  of  early  spring. 


But  the  moment  the  weather  moderated  at  all, 
Alee  Dobree  and  myself  were  back  to  our  work  at 
the  entrance  passage  ;  its  angle  from  the  horizontal 
having  to  be  measured.  I  had  indeed  been  furnished, 
when  in  Cairo,  by  a  gentleman  there,  of  great 
learning  and  intelligence,  with  the  results  of  his 
measures  of  this  clement,  taken  apparently  with 
very  powerful  apparatus  ;  and  they  had  come  within 
so  few  seconds  of  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  and  Mr. 
Perring's  of  26°41',  that  there  did  not  seem  much 
improvement  possible.  But  considering  it  a  salutary 
coarse  at  the  beginning  of  my  Pyramid  experiences, 
to  check  everythiug,^and  thereby  measure  myself 
Bometiniea  against  my  elders  and  betters, — I  pre- 
pared for  the  work  with  a  new  clinometer,  expressly 
designed  for  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  supplied  to 
me  by  the  kind  liberality  of  Mr.  Andrew  Coventry, 
of  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh. 

In  itself,  comprising  a  gun-metal  circle  of  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  divided  on  silver,  reading  to 
too  secondfi,  and  by  three  pairs  of  opposite  verniers, 
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with  arrangements  also  for  shifting  the  angle 
measured,  on  the  divided  circle,  and  checking  the 
spirit-level  to  single  seconds, — there  had  never  been 
a  clinometer  approaching  it  in  exactness  employed 
at  the  Great  Pyramid.  This  fine  instrument  was 
further  mounted  on  a  grand  beam  of  mahogany, — 
resting  on  two  metal  feet  in  the  plane  of  the  circle 
but  fifty  inches  apart,  so  as  to  span  over  a  long 
length  of  passage  surface  at  a  time, — and  with  a 
third  foot  some  six  inches  removed  from  the  plane 
of  the  other  two,  and  opposite  the  middle  space 
between  them,  to  preserve  the  cross  level. 

With  this  combined  instrument,  then,  viz.,  the 
angular  measuring  appai-atus  above,  and  the  maho- 
gany beam  below,  fortified  by  various  extempore 
handles,  holdfasts,  etc., — which  actual  trial  in  the 
passage  indicated  the  machine  to  require  for  either 
comfort  or  safety,  and  our  tool-chest  at  the  tombs 
afforded  us  the  means  of  supplying, — Alee  Dobree 
and  myself  stepped  all  the  entrance  passage  in  steps 
of  fifty  inches  at  a  time,  reading  off  the  angles  care- 
fully, first  along  one  side,  and  then  the  other  of  the 
passage,  to  eliminate  the  instrument's  index-error. 
Then  shifted  the  position  of  the  circle,  to  bring  into 
bearmg  a  new  set  of  its  divisions,  and  went  through 
the  passage  again  ;  and  finally  examined  the  error 
of  division  of  the  circle  yet  further,  by  comparing 
the  mean  of  two  with  the  mean  of  six  opposite 
readings,  and  showed  that  it  was  probably  under 
two  seconds. 
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But  with  what  result  for  the  passage?  Why, 
with  the  rather  provoking  result  of  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference from  the  measures  previously  recognised  in 
the  world  for  good,  as  to  say,  that  the  angle  was 
neither  26°  41',  nor  yet  26"  40'  20',  but  26"  27'  about. 
Now  the  latter  quantity  was,  no  doubt,  much  closer 
to  the  theoretical  value  than  the  others  ;  but  then, 
as  the  entrance  passage  ia  looked  on  there,  as  in 
put  a  sort  of  blind  to  the  more  important  divi- 
nona  of  the  Pyramid,  serving  as  it  does  for  mere 
entrance  to  both  departments  of  the  building  at 
once, — I  had  neither  at  any  time  expected  a  high 
degree  of  pure  angular  accuracy  about  it ;  nor  enter- 
tained any  thoughts  even,  about  the  theory,  in  making 
the  measure  ;  but  had  looked  then,  only  to  procuring 
a  correct  determination  of  a  simple  existing  fact,  and 
one  which  had  been  already  well  measured,  as  I  did 
really  believe,  by  the  two  previous  observers  above 
quoted.  (See  Plate  vi.  for  a  nearly  similar  practical 
angle  of  sloping  floor.) 

A  new  method  was  therefore  tried  before  long, 
after  the  suspicious- looking  ending  of  the  clinometer 
measure.  To  this  end,  a  signal  of  carpentry  was 
fixed  in  the  top  of  the  entrance  passage,  and  wedged 
tut  exactly  half-way  between  roof  and  floor  :  then 
the  same  sextant-apparatus,  with  artificial  horizon 
attached,  which  was  in  daily  employ  at  the  east 
tombs, — and  therefore  daily  tested,  in  time  and  lati- 
todd  observations^ — was  mounted  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  panage  ;  on  a  stand,  too,  expressly  constructed 
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in  our  tomb-workshop,  so  as  to  rest  firmly  on  the 
stone  slide  imder  the  portcullis,  and  at  the  same 
time  cany  the  central  axis  of  the  sextant's  motion 
exactly  half-way  between  floor  and  ceiling. 

The  mutual  linear  positions  of  an^ZLtrument 
at  lower  south  end  of  passage,  and  obserying-signal 
at  upper  north  end,  were  then  tested  again  and  again, 
both  by  vertical  measures  and  rectangular  set-o& 
&om  floor  and  ceiling ;  and  then  came  the  angular 
observation  of  the  signal^  as  though  it  had  been  the 
sun  or  a  star  for  latitude, — but  again  came  out  a 
result,  not  exactly  that  of  the  clinometer,  but  sen- 
sibly the  same,  or  26*  28'. 

In  one  way  I  could  believe  this  result,  because  all 
the  preliminaries  of  the  observation  had  been  well 
settled,  and  I  was  familiar  with  the  instrument ; 
but  in  another  it  was  quite  incredible.  What  could 
be  the  meaning  of  this  huge  difierence  between  my 
observations  and  those  handed  me  in  Cairo,  under 
circumstances  that  testified  their  author  to  be  a 
philosopher  indeed ; — one  who,  in  mathematical 
reading  as  well  as  practical  experience,  was  a  perfect 
storehouse  of  information ;  and,  with  eminent  public 
spirit,  had  commenced  Great  Pyramid  measures 
years  before,  with  the  express  object  of  introducing 
into  them,  for  the  credit  of  modem  science,  more 
accurate  methods  than  of  old  ;  and  also,  perhaps,  for 
the  sake  of  enjopng  a  little  of  the  spicy  pleasure  to 
a  resident  Cairene,  of  picking  some  possible  holes  in 
the  jacket  of  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  ?     For  was  not 
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the  Colonel  a  stranger,  who  bad  come  to  aod  gone 
again  from  the  Siriadic  land,  like  a  meteor  ?  while 
Egypt  has  never  liked  stTBJigers,  &om  the  visit  of 
King  Menelaua  downwards,  and  is  inhospitable  to 
them  stilL 

Yet  even  to  that  righteous-minded  attempt  at 
mischief,  nothing  beyond  a  modicum  of  Beconds 
could  be  found  to  correct  in  the  Howard-Vj-se 
angle  ;  and  now  my  observations,  made  without  any 
such  views  at  all,  were  many  minutes  diiferent  from 
both  corrector  and  corrected.  I  could  only  at  the 
time  venture  the  conclusion  that  the  Pyramid  was 
bewitched ;  and  mentally  determined,  that  before 
leaving  the  neighbourhood  altogether,  I  would  try 
even  a  third  instrument,  and  one  of  most  amazing 
proportions,  but  whose  proper  time  for  appearing 
on  the  aceue  had  not  yet  arrived. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BOCKS  AND  ANCIENT  RUBBISH. 

CoiNCiDENTLY  with  the  progress  of  measures  in- 
side the  Pyramid,  did  we  try  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  rock  outside ;  and 
generally^  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  region 
around.  Our  own  tombs  were  of  course  an  excellent 
beginning,  cut  as  they  were  into  the  eastern  escaip- 
ment  of  the  Pyramid  hill ;  and  showing  its  formation 
in  a  comparatively  recent  limestone,  in  vast  and 
tough  sheets,  having  a  slight  dip  south-south-east : 
whence,  in  going  either  towards  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  or  southwards,  we  were  always  approaching  the 
later  formations. 

In  front  of  our  cliff  lay  a  sand-plain,  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad,  before  the  cultivated  land  began 
beyond;  but  that  sand  was  an  affair  brought  by 
winds  from  the  western  desert  within  history :  for 
the  bridge  or  rectangular  opening  under  the  hiU- 
end  of  the  southern  causeway,  indicates  a  canal  to 
have  run  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the  then 
edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  from  south  to  north, — 
just  as  the  Bahr  Youssef  now  does,  some  three- 
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quarters  of  a  mile  eaatward,  and  a  little  within  the 
present  western  boundary  of  the  still  watered  and 
waterable  plain.  There  is  even  an  Arab  village 
towards  the  south-west,  which  is  now  encompassed 
by  sands,  and  separated  by  them  from  its  own  fields  ; 
and  yet  has  no  greater  appearance  of  antiquity  about 
it  than  any  of  the  ordinary  mud-villages  of  modern 
Egypt, — at  such  rate  must  the  sands  in  this  parti- 
cular locality  Iw  advancing  stilL 

Underneath  the  sand-plain  thus  superficially 
skirting  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pyramid  hill,  and 
forming  a  large  plain  north  of  it,  with  a  depth  of 
some  ten  to  fifteen  feet, — lies  the  dark-coloured  mud 
of  ancient  Nile-inundations ;  and  at  a  further  depth 
of  about  ten  feet  therein,  is  the  usual  vxt  stratum 
supplying  all  the  agricultural  wells  of  the  region, 
Heuce  in  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  time,  there  was  a 
well  dug  without  any  great  difficulty  in  the  plain 
just  opposite  his,  and  now  our,  tombs, — whence  his 
targe  party  derived  their  daily  supplies  of  water : 
but,  after  his  departure,  it  was  filled  up  by  the 
Arabs,  who  dislike  any  feature  that  may  attract 
squatters  into  their  neighbourhood. 

To  return  however  to  the  genuine  geological  rock 
of  the  region,  viz.,  the  limestone  in  which  the  tombs 
are  excavated, — its  strata  may  be  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  thick ;  the  separations  Ijcing  formed  by  inters 
stitial  softer  portions  with  colouring  of  iron,  and 
tendency  to  decay  in  a  columnar  manner,  which 
mizes  itself  up  at  times  strangely  with  the  door- 
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posts  of  rudimentary  pillars  cut  by  architects  of  the 
fourth  dynasty.  Tet  how  nature  manifests  her 
power  to  last  and  hold  her  own  distmguishing  types ; 
for,  and  equally  with  the  tombs  excavated  in  situ 
on  the  eastern  escarpment,  as  with  other  tombs  on 
the  higher  slope,  or  even  summit  of  the  hill,  built  of 
prepared,  worked  blocks  of  the  stone, — as  fast  as 
they  are  decaying,  and  their  hieroglyphica,  once 
deeply  sculptured,  are  by  slow  degrees  evaporating 
completely  away — so  do  the  fossil  shells  become 
more  and  more  clearly  revealed ;  some  imivalves,  a 
few  bivalves,  but,  above  all  and  all,  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  nummulites. 

Of  various  sizes,  these  nummulites  a£fect  two 
mostly,  one  the  size  of  a  flattened  pea»  and  the 
other  of  a  penny  piece ;  smooth  outside,  but  when 
split  open, — as  often  occurs  from  the  spontaneous 
separation  of  the  two  sides  or  shell  plates, — display- 
ing internally  a  microscopically  fine  helix-work  of 
cells,  perfectly  marvellous  to  behold ;  and  ever  as 
the  rock  still  more  progresses  to  decay,  these  medals 
of  nature,  deprived  of  the  matrix  or  cohering 
matter  between  them,  drop  off  one  after  the  other, 
pure  and  simple  to  the  ground  ;  whence  they  are 
picked  up  by  Arab  boys  as  Strabo's  beans^  and 
offered  at  a  great  price  to  an  approaching  traveller, 
who  does  not  know  that  in  a  few  minutes  more  he 
will  see  them  by  thousands.* 

^  'Nummulite  (from   nummus^  money,  and  \l0os^  a  stone). — The 
'  nummulites  compose  a  fossil  extinct  genus  of  roultilocular  cephalopoda. 
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Near  the  eastern  Cue  of  Ae 
miilit«8  make  up  tliree 
but  near  the  Graat  Pymad, 
its  soath-w-estem  and 
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workmen, — '  But  you  surely  do  not  meau  to  say 
'  that  theae  are  not  beana  ?" 

In  SO  far,  then,  a  mass  of  the  Pyramid  hill  material 
can  be  instantly  identified,  when  found  in  the 
masonry  of  the  Pyramid  itself,  or  anywhere  else ; 
but  the  whole  hill  is  by  no  means  so  rich  as  that 
just  deacriljed,  or  so  peculiar  either ;  for,  as  tho 
rock  stretches  away  to  the  second  Pyramid,  there 
are  fewer  nummulites  and  a  partial  appearing  of 
echinus-spines,  bivalves,  and  lobster-looking  shells  ; 
whUe  near  the  third  Pyramid,  the  smaller  nummu- 
lites seem  to  pass  into  a  delicate  form  of  ammonite, 
or  at  least  have  helixes  of  larger  angle.  All  this  on 
the  surface  stratum  ;  but  if  we  take  a  lower  depth, 
as  may  be  most  satisfactorily  seen  at  the  base  of 
the  cliff  on  the  north-east  pait  of  the  hill,  and  west 

'  ThB  following  generalizing  notice  of  nuiumiilitea  is  extracted  from 
Sir  Cbarles  LyelVs  Manual  of  JSlemfataiy  Otology,  lourtb  edition, 
page  206  : — 

'The  nummulitic  formatioQ,  with  its  choracteriatic  louila,  pUya  a 
'  Foi  more  conapicuoiu  port  tluui  Aay  other  tertiary  group  in  the  loliil 
'  Irunework  oE  the  eorth'a  crust,  whether  ie  EiirO|)e,  Asia,  or  Afiioa. 
'  It  often  attaioa  a  thickneaa  of  many  thotuand  feet,  and  extenda  from 
'  the  Alpa  to  the  Apenniaea.  It  ia  found  in  the  Car]«thiaiia,  and  in 
'  fall  force  in  tho  north  of  Africa,  aa,  for  example,  in  Algeria  aad 
'  Morocco.     It  has  also  been  traced  from  Egypt  into  Asia  Minor,  and 

*  acroas  Persia  hy  Bagdad  to  the  moaths  of  the  Indus.     It  occun  not 

>  only  in  Cutcb,   but  in  the  mountain  range*  which  separate  Scinde 

*  from  Persia,  and  which  form  the  passes  leading  to  Caboul ;  and  it 
'  has  been  followed  atill  farther  eastward  into  India, 

'  Some  niemben  of  this  lower  tertiary  formation  in  the  central  AI|>a, 
'  indnding  even  the  su|ierior  strata  mA\tAJly»ch,  hare  been  oonverted 
'  into  crystalline  rocks,  and  changed  into  saocharoid  marble,  quarts 

>  rock,  and  mica  schist.'' 
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oF  the  causeway,  the  constitaeiit  fionik  an  dnrflj 
echini, — fonning  hy  their  sectiom  oval  and  MmMval 
figures,  very  much  like  those  employed  in  hiero- 
glyphics to  express  the  aonnda  tu  and  n5. 

This  lower  stratnm  of  rock  is  likewiae  harder, 
whiter,  and  much  rarer  in  its  fiaaailB  of  any  kind 
than  the  upper  portion,'  as  may  be  seen  again  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  Sphinx  ;  a  matter  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  wliiter  and  better  Uocks  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
building.  For  though  Mr.  Ferring  and  Colonel 
Howard  Vyse,  excellent  autboritiea,  both  attribute 
meet  of  that  variety  to  the  Mokattam  Hills,  on  the 
east  of  the  Nile, — whence  too  Hcrodotua,  in  a  general 
way,  derives  the  whole  of  the  Pyramid  material. — 
yet  they  both  consider  that  all  the  ordinary,  yellow- 
ah,  and  indifferent  stone  was  derived  from  quarries 
in  the  P}Tamid'8  own  hill,  '  which  quarries  were 
'  afterwards  utilized  as  tomljs.'  But  if  we  may 
agree  therein,  that  the  majority  of  the  tombs  were 
once  quarries,  it  is  worthy  to  note, — that  all  over  the 
eaatem  and  southern  surface  of  the  hill,  the  tombs 
then  are  generally  in  the  form  of  square  wells,  de- 
■oending  twenty,  fifty,  seventy,  or  even  more  feet,  and 
then  opening  out,  doubtless  in  a  denser  and  whiter 
itnttom,  into  a  variety  of  sepulchral  chambers. 


g  aJwmjri,  lur  twrdnen,  certain  imall  tracts  of  the  ujiikt 
p*  ttiiWDal  gnoaUr  textare  and  jrellow  ooloiir  pueiDwnsihly 
into  ■  doM^  HBCnth,  compaot,  aod  dove'colonrvd  vkrietj  of  lunMlnnp, 
I  nther  tqnare  ruul  blocky  (onns,  and  flying  into  ijdiDten  tiko 
B  •truok  witii  •  hatniner. 
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This  soft  and  recent,  thougli  doubtless  sea-fonm 
limestone  of  the  eocene  or  earliest  of  the  tertiary] 
group,— is  however  the  only  substance  which  the 
Pyramid  hill  can  contribute  towards  the  bulk  of  the 
mighty  monuments  upon  it  For,  in  spite  of  mediaeval 
and  more  modem  assertions  also,  that  the  Pyramids 
are  volcanic  cones,  or  basaltic  masses  merely  cased 
about  by  man  with  limestone  masonry  just  wherever 
nature  had  been  pleased  to  exude  those  products  of 
internal  fire, — there  is  not  over  the  whole  region  the 
smallest  trace  of  igneous  agency ;  either  in  hardening 
the  limestone,  forming  dykes,  or  bringing  in  any 
extraneous  mineral ;  such  fragments  of  basalt,  diorite, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  and  granite  as  may  be  met 
with,  having,  together  with  the  alabaster,  or  arrago- 
nite,  been  brought  there  by  man. 

Nor  is  there  on  this  side  of  the  river  any  other 
good  or  prominent  locaHty  for  a  quany,  except  the 
very  hill  of  the  Pyramid ;  certainly  nothing  com- 
parable in  extent  to  tlie  Mokattam  and  Maasara  of 
the  Arabian  side,  and  they  are  Neptunian  also.  Far 
to  the  north-west,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aboo- 
Roash  ruins,  the  white  slopes  only  of  chalk-hills,  the 
latest  of  the  secondaiy  formation,  can  be  observed  ; 
while  between  them  and  the  Pyramid  hdl,  and  round 
about  by  the  west,  only  a  rolling  or  undulatiug  sort 
of  country  can  be  perceived,  where  no  rock  stratum 
crops  boldly  out,  and  the  very  rounded  forms  of  the 
hill-tops  are  dotted  over  with  brown  pebblos.  These 
at  first  sight  look  like  water-worn  stones, — but  in 
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which  case  they  would  have  been  distributed  more 
probably  towards  the  bottom,  than  the  summit,  of 
tbe  etninences :  and  they  prove  ultimately  to  be 
Bint  or  Egyptian  jasper,  and  must  have  acquired 
their  roonded  oval  shape  dom  having  been  formed 
in  the  similar- shaped  cavities  of  some  Buper6cial 
rock-matrix,  which  has  since  decayed  alowly  in 
siiu.  For  that  reason,  it  would  seem  to  be, 
that  the  round  stones  were  left  crowning  every 
emiuence ;  jtist  as  melting  icebergs  and  glaciers  in 
northern  latitudes  liave  poised  many  a  large  block  on 
tie  very  summit  or  ridge  of  various  mountain-deva- 
tioos,  to  the  aatonialmient  of  travellers  in  a  warmer 
ige,  when  the  ice-porter  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

The  conclusion,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptian  pebble,  is  due  to  Dr.  Clarke ;  who,  long 
before  the  day  of  ice- action  being  much  inquired 
into,  specially  called  attention  to  the  often  accom- 
panying fragments  of  fossil  wood,  evidently  dropped 
by  the  (Usaolution  of  the  same  matrix  as  tbe  rounded 
rtones,  and  yet  showing  no  symptoms  of  rubbing, 
rounding,  or  attrition  in  running  water.  These 
frigtnenta  of  fossil,  or  rather  siliciiied,  wood,  sharply 
aitgnlar,  and  with  pores  best  filled  towards  tbe  ori- 
ginal lower  end  of  a  tree  mass,  we  ftequently  found  ; 
together  with  some  small  |>ortioii3  of  the  general 
matrix,  st'll  holding  in  its  grasp  chiefly  small  quartz 
ppebbtes  of  various  colours. 


Rouod  about,  farther  west  and  south-west,  there 
TOU  L  S' 
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were  rock-roughened  txacts^  extensive  sandy  hollows^ 
and  broad  streams  of  sand  advancing  from  the  desert 
in  that  quarter ;  but  no  good  ctifh,  until  we  came  due 
south  to  the  northern  termination  of  the  long  line 
of  hills,  forming  the  edge  of  the  desert  along  by 
Sakkara  or  Abooseer ;  and  terminating  finally  just 
over  against  the  valley  south  of  the  Sphinx,  and 
its  three  or  four  trees  so  conspicuously  notable  in 
all  that  long,  broad,  landscape  of  white  and  whitish- 
yellow,  far  and  near. 

These  vegetable  phenomena  consist  now  of  one 
plane-tree  in  great  density  of  dark-green  foliage, — 
making  a  perfect  blot  of  blackness  in  most  of  the 
photographs,— two  lean  and  miserable  specimens  of 
the  same  tree  showing  the  anatomy  of  their  branches 
picturesquely  as  well  as  photographing  more  harmo- 
niously, and  a  knot  of  date-palms ;  these  rather  tall 
and  shapely,  but  with  trunks  so  fearfully  contracted 
every  here  and  there,  as  though  by  dry  seasons^ — ^that 
one  wonders  how  the  broad  leafy  top  can  be  held  up 
against  the  wind.  Date-palms  are,  however,  always 
pleasing  to  behold,  and  in  the  midst  of  sands  and 
tombs  are  positively  ravishing;  wherefore  it  may 
be  satisfactory  to  men  of  the  present  day  to  learn, 
that  the  scene  has  more  amenity  now  than  in  a 
former  century,  and  even  during  the  glorious  era 
of  the  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  for  though  in 
the  immortal  French  work  of  1799,  there  are 
some  Jive  plane-trees  represented  in  this  spot, 
the  date-palms  were  then  only  beginning  to  run 
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their  botanical  race,  aud  aie  pictui'ed  as  not  mucli 
higher  than  somewhat  overgrown  cabbages. 

But  the  hill  south  of  these  trees,  is  more  worthy 
than  themselves  to  contemplate ;  for,  with  ita 
northern  cliffs,  it  gives  perhaps  a  good  idea  of  what 
the  similar  escarpment  of  the  Pyramid  hill  must 
have  been,  in  an  age  before  any  royal  masons  had 
b^;tm  to  plan  improvements  or  alterations  there- 
upon. The  south  hill,  for  instance,  shows  midway, 
and  to  a  third  from  its  summit,  level  strata  of  dense 
limestone,  so  strangely  regular  as  to  give  one  the 
idea  of  more  than  cyclopean  courses  of  masonry  ; 
bat  the  veiy  summit,  is  craggj'  and  ragged  with  a 
rabbiahy  sort  of  rock,  formed  chiefly  of  congeries  of 
sbell-fiah,  and  glistening  with  cr)'8tals  of  gypsum. 

Well,  if  such  good  engineers,  fully  understanding 
rock,  as  did  the  late  James  Jardine  and  the  present 
James  Leslie, — when,  in  the  service  of  the  Astro- 
Domical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  they  levelled  and 
cut  away  the  whole  of  the  somewhat  acuminated 
lummit  of  the  rocky  Calton  Hill, — until  they  reached 
good,  solid,  aud  nearly  fissureless  material,  and  were 
able  to  lay  bare  a  plateau  of  it  so  firm  and  so 
extensive,  as  to  servo  at  once  for  founding  both 
walls  of  building  and  piers  of  instruments  upon, 
without  any  built  foundation«,  usually  so  called, — 
if  such  engineers,  we  say,  had  had  to  erect  on  that 
Boutliem  hill  at  Jeezi'h,  either  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory or  a  pyramid,  they  would  certainly  have 
cleared  away  those  more  recent  and  leas  consoH- 
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dated  matters  at  the  top,  and  have  lowered  the 
general  surface  in  a  masterly  maimer,  imtil  they 
touched,  with  an  artificial  plane,  the  compact  strata. 

Now  something  very  much  like  that,  has  un- 
doubtedly been  carried  out  on  the  site  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.  The  escarpments  east  and  north-east  are 
indeed  mostly  natural,  but  the  top  surface  north- 
east and  north  is  an  artificially  excavated  or  levelled 
area ;  and  that  is  mostly  the  reason  why,  in  the 
trenches  already  alluded  to  as  forming  remaricable 
signals  there, — such  fine,  clean,  and  solid  rock  is 
found  instantly  underneath  the  apparent  sur£ace  of 
the  ground.  In  fact,  not  only  all  the  primitive  and 
rotten,  though  geologically  recent,  surface-matter 
(whence,  perhaps,  the  stray  shark's  tooth,  and 
various  interesting  casual  fossils  which  we  picked 
up  occasionally),  but  also  much  solid  niunmulite 
rock,  must  have  been  cut  away  and  removed ;  both 
outside  the  Pyramid,  to  flatten  the  area,  and  inside 
its  borders  also,  to  make  the  naturally  inclmed 
strata  accommodate  themselves  to  the  level  courses 
of  the  building;  for  wherever  the  existing  rock 
could  be  used  in  situ,  those  thoroughly  economical 
and  most  able  of  practical  builders,  the  masons  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  appear  to  have  so  employed  it 

Hence,  at  the  north-east  comer,  the  lowest  course, 
and  part  of  another,  are  visibly  formed  of  rock, 
trimmed  off  square  in  situ;  and  the  undisturbed 
rock  may  be  again  met  with  in  the  entrance  passage 
a  few  feet  below  Khaliph  Al  Mamoon's  hole,  and 
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again  in  the  course  of  the  well,  at  a  point  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  the  base  of  tlie  Pyramid. 
That,  however,  ia  probably  the  full  extent  to  which, 
in  any  part  of  this  wontb-ous  building,  the  natural 
hill  is  taken  advantage  of ;  for,  wherever  else  exca- 
vations have  been  made,  and  verily  they  are  legion, — 
witness  the  cruel  holes  at  and  about  the  wellinouth ; 
in  the  Queen's  chamber,  and  passage  leading  thereto ; 
in  floor  of  the  King's  chamber  ;  at  both  ends  of  the 
grand  gallery  ;  near  root  of  both  air-channels,  and  in 
and  about  all  the  five  chambers  of  construction, — in 
all  these  places,  and  some  others  also  that  were  tedi- 
ous to  enumerate,  nothing  but  well-built  limestone 
maaonry  has  been  found.  Wherefore,  M.  Vansleb's 
statement, '  that  the  greatest  Pyramid  is  nothing  but 
*  a  rock  cut  out  as  a  Pyramid,  and  covered  over  with 
'  a  wall  of  stone ;'  and  another  traveller's,  '  that  the 
'  Great  Pj'ramid  la  built  on  two  hills,  and  that  is 
'  why  the  entrance  goes  downward  first,  and  then 
'  up, — viz.,  down  one  hillside,  and  then  up  the  other 
'  and  greater  one,  right  as  far  as  the  King's  chamber,* 
— may  just  be  returned  to  those  gentlemen,  as  being 
entirely  without  proof  in  themselves,  and  with 
■erioua  facta  standing  in  their  way  besides. 

The  Great  Pyramid  is  in  truth,  on  the  whole,  a 
k'Of  buitt  masonry,  stupendous  to  contem- 
»n  of  its  total  amount  (more  than  eighty 
B  of  cubic  feet),  much  more  than  on  account 
of  the  large  size  of  the  individual  stones.    These  may 
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be  generally^  though  sometimes  more  than,  about  four 
or  five  feet  thick;  seven  or  eight  long,  and  as  many 
broad ;  but  what  is  that  compared  to  the  stones  in 
the  old  Temple  wall,  at  the  Jews'  place  of  wailing  in 
Jerusalem,  nineteen  and  twenty  feet  long;  or  to 
those  of  Balbec,  sixty-three  feet  long,  and  propor- 
tionally thick  and  broad ;  or  to  many  of  the  Colossi 
of  the  later  periods  of  Egyptian  Empire  at  Thebes  1 
We  were  never  therefore  very  much  taken  up,  as  to 
how  or  wherewith  the  stones  of  the  Pyramid  were 
raised  up  to  their  places ;  for  with  plenty  both  of  men 
and  time,  there  were  many  methods  in  vogue  in 
early  days,  and  are  still,  by  which  even  greater 
stones  coidd  be  handled. 

In  so  far  too,  as  each  stone  by  itself  was  con- 
cerned, there  could  be  no  more  serious  or  real 
difficulty  at  the  first  and  greatest,  than  at  the 
second,  or  any  of  the  other  smaller  Pjoramids  of 
Jeezeh ;  the  work  in  the  former  case  being  only 
longer,  because  it  contained  a  greater  number  of 
landing  stages  to  be  overcome.  These  stages  are 
supposed  by  Mr.  Perring,  and  other  Egyptian  ex- 
plorers and  residents,  to  have  included  five,  six,  or 
more,  of  the  present  courses  of  stones,  which  would 
then  have  offered  a  breadth  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quisite hoisting  apparatus,  whether  by  machinery 
direct,  or  through  agency  of  inclined  planes,  tem- 
porarily constructed ;  the  hollows  having  afterwards 
been  filled  up  by  the  single  courses,  as  now  seen. 
.  This  general  idea  was  afterwards  put  into  a  more 
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methodical  shape,  and  claimed  by  Dr.  Lepsius  as 
his  theory  of  Pyramid  building ;  but  we  found  a 
more  Batisfiictory  employment  at  the  place,  in 
noting  the  progress  of  Pyramid  decaying ;  admir- 
ably illuBli^ted  too  in  all  its  phases,  either  at, 
or  within  aight  of,  the  Jeezeh  hill.  Aa  thus  (see 
Plate  X-,  end  of  volume)  : — 

\st.  There  ia  the  complete  and  perfect  Pyramid, 
with  its  oblique  coating  of  casing  stones  planed 
down  to  such  a  uniform  surface  outside,  that  the 
whole  monument  resembles  in  the  distance  a  neatly 
prepared  mathematical  model. 

2rf,  There  is  the  Pyramid  with  the  casing  atones 
removed,  probably  backing  stones  too,  and  ahowiug 
in  their  place  the  rectangular  edges  of  the  several 
coureea  of  masonry  of  which  the  whole  bulk  is  com- 
posed ;  aud  appearing  like  a  set  of  steps  or  ladders, 
primarily  intended  for  visitors  to  he  ever  clambering 
np  and  down. 

Hid,  When  time  has  acted  longer,  and  more 
leverely  still  on  the  structure,  the  portions  of 
eonnes  which  were  merely  put  in, — to  fill  up  the 
luger  rectangular  gaps  of  the  building-stagea  and 
partition-walls, — gradually  drop  out,  aud  the  Pyra- 
mid becomes  one,  by  name  of  'degrees;'  or  with 
■everal  large  terraces  running  round  and  round  it, 
distinguishable  at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  And 
then,  Ath  aud  last,  even  the  partition  walls  give 
Way,  and  the  whole  structure  falls  together  us  a 
mere  sha|>eleBS  earthen  or  rubbish  mound. 
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This  last  stage  has  supervened  with  most  of  the 
brick  Pyramids,  and  with  some  of  those  of  stone, 
where  the  spaces  between  the  partition  walls  had 
been  filled  with  mere  rubble,  or  other  imperfect 
work.  But  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  building  has 
been  conscientious  throughout,  and  ages  may  there- 
fore yet  elapse  before  it  gets  much  worse  than  it  is 
at  present,  or  beyond  the  second  stage  of  Pyramid 
degradation.  Still,  this  very  conscientiousness  in 
building  everyi^rhere  throughout  the  mighty  mass  in 
a  solid  and  square  manner,  is  precisely  what  must 
elevate  all  men's  conceptions  at  the  pure  quantity 
of  work  which  was  performed ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider further,  that  every  block  of  stone  was  more  or 
less  trimmed  somewhat  square ;  and  with  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  on  economy  and  the  use  of  mortar, 
micst  have  been  brought  pretty  nearly  true  to  pre- 
vent a  waste  of  much  valuable  cement, — we  may 
well  imagine,  what  an  amount  of  chippings  there 
must  have  been  produced  :  and  consider,  with  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  that  the  chief  wonder  about  the 
practical  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  consists 
in,  *  what  became  of  the  pieces  V  *  There  is  no 
'  vestige,"  says  he  in  astonishment,  *  not  the  smallest 
'  trace,  of  the  chippings  of  the  stone ;  so  that  the 
'  whole  building  seems  as  if  placed  on  the  sui^ 
*  rounding  sand  by  the  aid  of  some  deity,  rather 
'  than  by  the  sole  and  gradual  operations  of  man !' 

All  the  stranger,  too,  would  he  have  thought  such 
absence,  if  the  i^yptians  of  his  day  had  begun 
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to  indulge  in  the  same  easy  tastes  as  those  at  pre- 
sent occupying  the  hereditary  land  ;  for  they  seem  to 
have  a  strange  disinclination  to  removing  rubbish ; 
and,  side  by  side  with  most  of  the  new  palaces 
in  Cairo,  you  may  see  still  lumbering  up  the 
■und,  large  heaps  of  crumbled  mud-brieks,  that 
isd  formed  the  original  tenements  of  the  site ; 
while  every  public  building  is  disfigured  by  painted 
boards  for  carrying  illumination-lamps ;  and  because 
these  hideous  guys,  having  once  been  erected  for  a 
temporary  festive  occasion,  it  is  too  much  trouble 
for  the  true  Egyptian  genius  of  modem  times,  to 
lOve  them  again. 

Yet  that  which  so  exceedingly  puzzled  the 
Agyrian  of  old,  is  abundantly  unravelled  now  by 
nature  herself ;  for  the  occasional  winter  storms, 
which  have  washed  with  sudden  torrents  the  northern 
fate  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  have  disclosed,— that  one 
half  iu  horizontal  thickness  of  the  apparent  hill- 
substance  all  along  its  northern  front,  is,  from  top  to 
bottom,  nothing  but  the  chippings  of  the  stones  of 
the  Pyramid,  banked  up  artificially  against  the  true 
hill  thereof.  From  the  Pyramid  base,  northward,  to 
the  edge  of  this  true  hill  with  its  terminal  edge  of 
limeatone,  hereabouts  too  much  harder  than  ordi- 
nary,— the  waters,  as  they  run,  produce  little  eflfect ; 
but  the  moment  they  pass  beyond  that  well-marked 
line,  tbcy  cut  steep  ravines  sixty  and  seventy  feet 
ip;  and  through  the  whole  of  that  depth,  the 
ere  nothing  but  chips  of  yellow  building  stonea 
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Nicely  flattened  at  top  must  these  exterior  mounds 
have  been  4000  years  ago,  and  making  a  most 
effectiye  addition  to  the  table-land  surface  north- 
ward, and  north-eastward  of  the  Great  Pyramid; 
where  otherwise,  the  natural  edge  of  the  hill  would 
have  come  far  too  close  for  safety  or  effect ;  and  not 
improbably,  Diodorus  Sicidus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny 
too,  must  all  have  walked  over  that  very  surface 
of  artificial  exterior  banking  up  of  the  Pyramid  hill, 
exclaiming  all  the  time,  'What  can  the  ancient 
'  builders  have  done  with  the  pieces  ?  for  tiiey  are 

*  not  here ;  perhaps  they  never  had  any  existence ; 

*  nor  is  the  Great  Pyramid  the  work  of  man.'  (See 
Map  and  Section  in  Plate  ii.) 

Yet  to  close  observation,  traces  of  human  dili- 
gence are  manifest  everywhere ;  and  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse  calls  attention  to  the  several  series  of  circular 
holes  in  the  rock  north-east  of  the  Pyramid,— or  close 
to  the  place  where  stones  brought  by  the  northern 
causeway  (an  excellent  example,  too,  of  long  in- 
clined planes  being  used  by  the  Pyramid  builders 
to  overcome  any  very  serious  vertical  lift),  would 
first  be  discharged  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  and 
Mr.  Perring,  as  a  practical  engineer,  having  himself 
had  to  work  stones  both  on  the  *  Arabian  hills'  and 
at  the  Pyramid,  considers  that  there  were  several 
rows  of  those  rough-and-ready  engines,  called  'poly- 

*  spaston'  by  Vitruyius,^  placed  there, — the  butt- 
ends  of  their  masts  entering  the  said  holes,  and  offer- 

^  Titruvius,  chapter  5,  book  10. 
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hg  facilities  for  the  masons  lifting  and  turning  the 
Ifftoucs  while  chiselling  them  into  regularity.  Many 
•  round  holes,  too,  did  Mr.  Perring  find  in 
Liious  parts  of  the  Pyramid  masonry  iUelf,  indi- 
tating  that  similar  engines  must  have  been  em* 
ployed  there  in  raising  and  setting  the  blocks ; 
jigely  confirmative,  therefore,  of  some  of  the 
U'Uer  traditions  related  by  Herodotus. 


'  Now  for  secrets,'  thought  we,  as  we  paced  about 
nongst  the  deep  cuts  effected  by  recent  rains  in 
:  ancient  rubbish  heaps  ;    '  for  what  stray  or 

*  forgotten  or  anomalous   things  may  not  be  dia- 

*  coverable  here  V  But  we  became  wearied  with 
seeing  notliing  but  chippings  of  limestone,  forming 
hilla  and  hills  ;  and  who  indeed  will  ever  pass  them 

-all  through  a  mighty  sieve,  and  detect  a  lost  pick, 
r  Bignet-ring,  or  anything  unusual ;  or  who,  again, 
1  wait  until  rains  shall  have  at  last  washed  away 
this  henped-up  rubbish  from  the  northern  cliff 
of  the  hill,  and  then  laid  bare  perhaps  some  troglo- 
!  caves  of  men,  who  [KWseased  these  lands  long 
afore  Egypt  became  the  heritage  of  her  historical 
At  lyst,  however,  and  without  going  to  any 
Btraordinary  lengths,  we  did  bit  on  something  rare 
1  strange ;  it  was  towards  the  top  of  the  heap, 
ind  just  in  front  of,  though  at  a  great  distance 
pom,  the  Pyramid's  entrance  portal :  for  there,  ap- 
frequent  splinters  and  fragments  of  green 
I  white,  or  black  and  white  diorite,  exceedingly 
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similar  to,  if  not  exactly  the  same  as,  the  material 
of  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  Pyramid  Eling  at  the 
Boolak  Museum. 

But  the  tomb  where  that  marvel  of  early  sculp- 
ture was  found,  lies  a  long  way  south-east  of  the 
Great  Pyramid :  and  when  we  asked  Alee  if  the 
pieces  now  before  us  could  have  come  fix)m  there, — 
he  answered,  ^  But  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
'  bring  them  all  that  distance,  and  so  high  up  the 
*  hill,  and  mix  them  up  with  the  earth  here?'  and 
then,  shaking  his  head^  he  said, '  It  was  not  possible ; 
'  and  besides  that,  there  are  too  many  of  them ;' 
and  therewith,  as  he  sat  on  the  ground,  he  looked  at 
all  his  toes  and  all  his  fingers,  and  at  the  greater 
number  of  the  diorite  fragments  scattered  imme- 
diately about  him,  and  repeated  *  it  was  impossible.' 

*  Then  where  do  they  come  from  V 

Of  that  he  could  form  no  idea,  but  testified  again 
and  again  that  never  had  he  alighted  across  a  single 
portion  of  such  diorite  forming  any  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  of  a  single  tomb 
round  about  it ;  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  any  vase, 
figure,  or  anything  made  of  it  being  found  in  them, 
either  below  or  above  ground.  That  statement  he 
thought  settled  the  case  so  completely,  that  after 
its  enunciation  he  went  on  quietly  passing,  as  before, 
his  toes  in  review  under  his  fingers,  and  looking 
seriously  at  a  rub  which  one  of  them  had  sustained ; 
but  I  was  compelled  to  gaze  up  at  the  Pyramid, 
with  its  vast  bulk,  and  believe  that  there  is  another 
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chamber  still  to  be  diacovered  there,  and  one  which 
will  prove,  when  found,  to  be  the  very  munimenfr- 
room  of  the  whole  monument.     But  how  to  find  it  ? 

There  is  nothing  new,  or  difficult  either,  in  ima- 
gining how  there  may  be  more  hollow  spaces  within 
the  walls  of  that  vast  structure  ;  for  every  traveller 
and  every  antiquary  during  agea  have  ao  indulged, 
and  have  hacked,  hewed,  and  excavated  at  their 
own  sweet  wills,  or  untutored  fancies, — yet  never 
found  anything  thereby  ;  or  have  succeeded  ocly  in 
proving  this,  that  their  ideas  were  not  the  ideas  of 
the  original  builders.  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  dis- 
courses eloquently  in  divers  portions  of  his  sterling 
Tolames,  upon  how  mere  thought  never  yet  dis- 
covered anything  in  the  Pyramid ;  that  what  haa 
been  laid  open  there  has  resulted  either  from  pure 
accident,  or  the  following  up  of  a  clue  furnished  by 
the  building  itself;  and  that  many  of  his  own 
thousands  should  never  heve  been  expended  at  all, 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were.  He  has  indeed 
made  a  lamentable  disfigurement  in  the  southern 
lace  of  the  Pyramid,  and  yet  that  and  other  nega- 
tive results  were  evidently  required  to  convince 
him,  and  others  too,  that  the  building  was  not  stuck 
full  of  rooms  ;  for  we  see  in  his  journal  the  change 
of  opinion  stealing  over  him  day  by  day ;  and  as 
his  puree  lightens  but  his  practical  experience  in- 
creases, he  perceives  mechanical  proofs  of  a  general 
[  of  the  excellences  of  the  whole  building 

vards  the  King's  chamber,  in  a  manner  which 
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almost  absolutely  precludes  the  idea  of  any  other 
hoUow  part  of  importance  remaming  to  be  found 

May  the  Coloners  experience  serve  for  all  men, 
and  no  more  random  quanyings  be  aUowed  in  the 
ancient  edifice !  Wherefore  we  will  say  no  more  of 
our  one  additional  expected  room,  until  our  linear 
measures  give  illustration,  approaching  to  prooi^  of 
the  idea  being  founded  on  fact  Such  were  my 
thoughts  at  the  time,  and  therewith  we  went  back 
to  daily  measurings  of  the  passages  and  their  details. 

The  portcullis  proved  rather  a  tough  piece  of 
work  to  render  a  full  account  of;  and  there  was 
no  standing  on  the  '  slide' under  it,  until  I  had  made 
a  plank  ladder  to  lay  over  the  steep  slippery  sur&ce. 
But  then  how  the  *  travellers,'  as  they  passed,  alwajrs 
coveted  the  use  of  this  simple  contrivance ;  particu- 
larly the  elderly  ladies,  who  had  extreme  objection 
to  sitting  on  their  heels  and  sliding  down  the 
smooth  stone  slope,  as  the  Arabs  always  wanted 
them  to  do.  To  a  temporary  use  of  my  carpentry 
I  of  course  had  no  objection;  but  then  the  poor 
creatures,  once  upon  it,  were  generally  too  frightened 
to  go  any  further,  and  would  remain  there  immov- 
able, gazing  speechless,  and  with  awe-struck  counte- 
nances, into  the  gloom  of  Al  Mamoon's  hole, — ^until 
their  husbands  or  brothers  or  sons  returned  with 
their  guides  from  the  further  bowels  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  they  made  sure  must  be  regions  of 
eternal  blackness  and  darkness  indeed 
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Amongst  the  many  parties,  however,  helping  not 
at  all,  and  apologizing  less, — there  was  one  of  better 
order,  from  a  boat  returning  down  the  Nile,  where 
the  patriarch  chief  had  ideas  far  beyond  the  com- 
mon run  ;  and  having  come  to  me  for  some  explana- 
tion about  the  '  triangular  stone,'—  he  likewise  spoke 
out  involuntarily  and  spontaneously  his  admiration 
for  the  gallant  Howard  Vyse.  '  He  held  property 
'  in  our  county,'  was  the  first  bond  of  sympathy 
with  the  deceased  hero  ;  but  then  the  speaker  went 
on  to  expatiate  on  the  noble  giving  up  of  himself  to 
a  gi«at  work  manifested  by  the  Colonel ;  the  innu- 
merable vexations  and  oppositions  which  he  had  to 
encounter,  enough  to  have  turned  away  ten  ordinary 
men, — and  they  did  turn  away  bis  faint-hearted 
ally  the  then  Consul-General, — but  Howard  Vyse's 
devotion  only  rose  proportionally  to  the  difficulties  ; 
for  he  thereupon  took  the  whole  work  of  the  intended 
confederation  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  became  day 
■fur  day  for  months  together  the  employer,  superin- 
tendent, and  paymaster  of  more  than  three  hundred 
Arabs  ;  working  them  in  directions  and  on  subjects 
of  his  own  choosing,  planning,  and  final  discussing. 
How  too,  these  Arabs  did  try  to  overreach  him  in 
every  particular ;  and  while  they  were  receiving 
from  him  such  pay  as  they  never  had  before,  and 
were  saved  in  his  service  from  being  ordered  off  to 
work  at  a  deadly  canal  by  the  old  regime  of  Moham- 
i  Alec,— yet  they  endeavoured  to  shirk  their  work 
,  inveigle  him  into  difficulties  and  into  giving 
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them  all  manner  of  needless  gifts  and  perquisites 
besides ;  nevertheless  Howard  Vyse  always  kept  to 
his  word  rigidly,  though  they  had  cheated  utterly. 

There  was  that  Sheikh  of  Kafr-el-Batran,  who^  as 
the  Colonel  writes,  '  came  with  a  request  that  my 

*  blacksmith  might  be  allowed  to  make  for  him  an 
'  instrument  to  cut  grass  or  grain.  I  readily  con- 
'  sented,  as  I  understood  from  his  description  that 
'  it  was  a  trifling  affiEur,  which  would  soon  be  com- 
'  pleted.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  an  immense 
'  machine,  composed  of  nearly  a  ton  of  iron.     The 

*  metal,  in  &ct,  was  his  chief  object  I  kept  my 
'  promise,  but  carefuUy  avoided  such  engagements 

*  in  future  ;*  and  then  the  same  old  serpent  Sheikh 
could  come  sidUng  up  to  him  very  soon  after,  with 
such  a  sanctified  air,  requesting  leave  to  *  take  some 

*  stones,  that  he  might  build  a  tomb  to  his  deceased 

*  brother,' — but  reaUy  that  he  might  induce  the 
Colonel  to  break  the  terms  of  his  firman,  under 
which  he  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  excava- 
tions at  the  Pjrramid. 

*  Oh !  I  can  assure  you,'   said  the  Lord  of  the 
dahabeeah  with  enthusiasm,  '  our  county  man  was 

*  one  of  whom  the  whole  land  might  well  be  proud  ; 

*  his  book  was  of  course  all  well  enough  in  its  way, 
'  the  best  description  of  the  Pyramids  from  original 
'  measurement  ever  printed  in  any  language ;  and 
'  the  faithfullest  digest  of  all  the  innumerable  works 
'  that  have  ever  been  published  on  them,  either 
'  among  eastern  or  western  authors,  from  the  timed 
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of  Herodotus,  Mauetho,  and  Mohammed,on  one  side, 
down  to — oh  down  to  "  the  author  of  Recollections 
of  the  Peninsula,  etc.,  and  the  EncyclopSdie  Pit- 
\^  taresque  des  Sciences  et  dcs  Arts,  Paris,  1835;" 
but  what  we  of  the  county  admire  moat,  is  that 

•  matchless  style  of  the  complete  gentleman  in 
'  which  he  did  the  honoure  of  the  Pyramid  so  long 
'  as  he  lived  in  front  of  it.  Not  a  single  traveller 
'  ever  came  there  with  anything  approaching  in 

•  the  least  extent  to  an  introduction,  but  what  he 
'  was  entertained  at  dinner,  or  accommodated  in  the 
■■  tents,  and  had  attendants  told  off  to  wait  upon 
'  him  and  show  everything  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
'  bourhood,  including  even  the  last  of  the  Colonel's 

•  discoveriea     And  when  the  very  greatest  of  the 

•  native  dignitaries  arrived,  with  their  eastern  polite- 
Dcw  of  the  grand  old  Abraham  school,  even  such 
as  the  Scherifi*  of  Mecca,  our  county  man  was  as 
truly  lordly  as  any  of  them ;  feasting  them  as 
lavishly  and  giving  back  presents  three  times  as 

'  cOBtly  as  all  he  received.  But  if  any  overbearing 
'  grandee  appeared  and  presumed  to  take  liberties, 

•  how  politely  the  Colonel  foiled  him  !  so  when  the 
[|  '  mighty  Prince  PUckler  Muakau  came  galloping  up 
l^fewith  his  retinue  and  equipage,  and  very  coolly 
^ft  wanted  to  encamp  the  whole  of  them,  within  the 
^•Colonel's  narrow  enclosure,  he  quietly  remarks, — 

■  "  To  this  I  did  uot  consent,  but  directed  a  person 
to  conduct  his  Highness  to  the  great  tomb  in  the 
plain  generally  occupied  by  travellers."    And  what 
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'  sort  of  person  was  his  Mighty  and  Serene  Highnefls  ? 

*  Why,  precisely  one  of  those  who  writes,  or  pays 

*  others  to  write,  their  names  on  the  noblest  monn- 
<  ments  they  can  find ;  and  I  myself  have  now,  only 

*  just  come  down  &om  Nubia,  and  seen  the  name  of 
'  this  potent  Puckler  Muskau,  with  all  his  titles  in 

*  big  domineering  letters^  sprawling  across  the  breast 

*  of  one  of  those  Eemsean  giants  who,  for  three 

*  thousand  years  before  the  race  of  Pilckler  Muskau 

*  was  known  under  the  sun,  have  sat  guarding  the 

*  entrance  to  the  rock-hewn  temple  of  Abu  SjrmbeL' 

Much  more  would  the  enthusiastic  advocate  for 
English  county  history  and  its  heroes^  have  willingly 
related,  as-  we  stooped  there  uneasily  under  the 
granite  portcullis  ;  but  Alee  Dobree  had  long  been 
calling  down  to  us  from  the  top  of  the  entrance 
passage,  and  indicating  something  or  other  of  a 
threatening  aspect  which  we  could  not  understand, 
and  therefore  did  not  attend  to.  Soon,  however,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  had  reason  enough  on  his  side, 
— ^for  in  a  minute  afterwards,  there  began  pouring 
into  the  top  of  the  narrow  funnel  a  perfect  torrent 
of  travellers,  the  contents  of  two  mail-steamers  at 
least  One  of  the  sight-seers  followed  close  after 
another,  or  with  Arabs  between,  until  the  whole 
length  of  the  entrance  passage  was  thick  with  smoke 
of  candles  and  cranmied  full  of  struggling  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  blocking  out  the  daylight  from 
above  and  driving  suflFocating  clouds  of  dust  before 
them, — as  they  loudly  vociferated    and   tumbled 
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confusedly  from  one  side  to  the  odwr  of  '  the  low 
'  and  narrow  way  that  dcaeeods  as  down  tlie  steep 
'  of  a  bilL'  A  Pyramid  Sheikh  was  ready  at  the 
appointed  spot,  to  torn  them  westward  into  Al 
Hamoon'a  hole ;  but  the  time  they  oecopied  clam- 
bering in  there  seemed  interminably  and  sdll  fresh 
torrents  poured  In  at  the  sanmut  of  the  paasige, 
without  cessation. 

We  two  prisoneiB  ou  the  sand-bank  of  refuge 
below,  looked  ap  from  time  to  time  through  the  din 
and  dusty  turmoil,  and  saw  '  travellera'  of  every 
conceivable  kind, — some  of  them  half  stripped  of 
their  clothing,  as  if  going  to  cricket  gr  a  boat^ace ; 
or  perhaps,  like  Sandys  visiting  the  Great  Pyramid 
two  hundred  years  earUer, '  forewarned  of  the  beat 
'  within^  not  infcrioor  to  a  stove ;'  while  others, 
again,  had  snapped  up  their  heads  and  fly-away 
whiskers  curiously  in  cambric  handkerchief ;  but 
each  of  them  had  the  assistance  of  at  least  two 
brawny  Arabs  to  help  him  along  ;  occasional  candle- 
men  intervened,  and  active  little  black  boys,  with 
goolaha  of  water  for  the  thirsty  ones,  brought  up 
the  cear. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

MODEBN  RUBBISH  AND  RAMADAN. 

After  doubling  the  portcullis  with  measuiing- 
rods  and  plumb-lines^  our  progress  up  the  first 
ascending  passage  was  comparatively  rapid, — ^for 
there  were  not  so  many  features  there  very  worthy 
of  note ;  and  again,  on  entering  the  grand  gallery, — i 
as  in  that  part  we  confined  our  attention  at  firsts 
merely  to  the  narrow  continuation  of  the  floor  of  the 
former  passage,  which  keeps  the  same  breadth  and 
same  southward  direction,  but  as  to  angle  of  altitude 
changes  to  liorizontal,-1ie  meaauring  became  so 
much  easier,  as  both  rods  and  candles  did  not  there 
for  ever  require  to  be  held  tightly,  lest  they  should 
slip  and  shoot  off  downwards  right  away  from  us. 

After  a  few  feet  too,  this  horizontal  passage  passes 
under  the  elevated  floor  proper  of  the  grand  gal- 
lery ;  and  continuing  on  in  the  same  direction,  and 
protected  manner, — reaches  the  so-called  Queen's 
chamber ;  a  culrde  sac  without  thoroughfare,  and  a 
perfest  haven  of  quiet  after  the  continual  disturb- 
ances experienced  elsewhere.  Especially  calm, 
moreover,  w„  it;  „  Ud.  »id  QueeTcha Jber »» 
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apparently  not  considered  any  part  of  the  'show' 
for  travellers,  and  we  only  heard  their  noiaes  and 
shoutiDgs,  multiplied  by  echoes  and  dimmed  by 
many  reflections,  making  strai^  streams  of  noises, 
like  the  voices  of  innumerable  waters, — as  the  vari- 
ous parties  prosecuted  their  triumphant  progreaaes 
to  the  King's  chamber,  far  over  our  heads  in  the 
bulk  of  the  Pyramid. 

But  what  was  there  to  notice  in  the  Qaeen's 
chamber  ? 

Many  unusual  if  not  mysterious  things  and 
features  of  which  no  explanation  has  ever  yet  been 
given,  and  hardly  even  attempted. 

Firstly,  There  is  no  flooring  to  either  passage 
leading  into  it  or  to  chamber;  i.e.,  in  the  sense  of 
the  ordinary  floor  lining  of  white  Mokattam  stone  ; 
what  you  actually  tread  on,  being  simply  the  sur- 
faces of  the  ordinary  courses  of  masonry  belonging 
to  the  mass  of  the  Pyramid,  and  occupying  two 
different  levels  in  the  run  of  the  passage  I 

What  has  become,  then,  of  the  finer  flooring  blocks, 
if  they  were  ever  put  in  ?  and  what  would  have 
been  their  thickness  and  the  reduction  they  would 
thereby  have  made  on  our  present  measures  for  the 
height  of  the  walls,  if  they  had  been  now  in  their 
places  ?  Or,  were  they  perhaps  never  inserted  ?  And 
if  so,  why  such  a  contrast,  in  the  finish  of  ita  floor, 
to  all  other  parts  of  this  room,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  floor  throughout  the  Pyramid  ? 

Secondly,  The  walls  of  the  Queen's  chamber  are 
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lined ;  and  with  the  finest  and  purest  white  stone 
yet  met  with  anywhere.  It  is  something  which  is 
whiter,  closer  in  texture,  and  takes  a  higher  polish 
than  any  of  the  other  stones,  even  the  *  casing 
^  stones,'  and  was  originally  exquisitely  planed ; 
with  the  accompaniment  too  of  the  joints  being  the 
truest  and  closest  ever  observed.  Some  which  were 
specially  examined  were  really  to  be  called  micro- 
scopic, and  yet  duly  cemented  both  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  courses. 

'  But  what  did  they,  the  builders,  put   cement 

*  in  between  the  joints  for  V  asked  an  American 
clergyman,  who  one  day  found  his  way  into  the 
room.  He  was  a  magnificent  elderly  gentleman, 
and  I  had  fancied  him  at  first  an  archbishop,  or  a 
bishop  at  least,  with  two  or  three  small  attendant 
chaplains,  and  yet  not  exactly  that  either.  The 
Arabs,  his  guides,  were  very  disinclined  to  let  him 
stop  and  taJk ;  but  they  soon  found  what  a  com- 
manding example  of  human  nature  they  had  to  deal 
with,  and  being  summarily  ordered  to  wait  out- 
side,— they  sat  down  there  in  patience  and  blank 
despair,  blowing  out  their  candles,  however,  to  save 
the  consumption  of  wax  while  the  talk  went  on. 

Then  again  demanded  our  questioner,  who  proved 
to  be  the  first  minister  of  BuflFaloe  City  (and  one 
who  had  been  ofiered  again  and  again  the  bishopric 
of  New  York,  but  had  refused  on  conscientious 
principles),  again  demanded  he,   *What   did  the 

*  builders  put  lime  between  those  joints,  even  the 
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'  vertical  joints,  for  1 '  To  make  their  work  good,  and 
enable  it  to  last  long,  was  the  Jirsl  evident  answer  ; 
and  the  metrological  theory  suggested  also  a  second, 
• — or,  that  lasting  power  was  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance; seeing  that  the  builders  had  worked,  not 
for  their  own  or  the  succeeding  age,  but  for  one 
eepaxated  from  theirs  by  many  thousand  years.  This 
■was  only  theory;  yet  further  research  about  the 
building  produced  instances  showing,  that  whatever 
the  chief  intention,  one  further  result  had  been, — 
both  to  put,  and  keep,  on  record  some  most  unex- 
pected testimonies  to  important  features  that  once 
existed  ;  and  in  parts  where  destroying  men  had 
in  the  interval  been  visiting,  breaking,  and  perhaja 
thought  they  had  carried  everything  of  importance 
*way, — and  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  faithful 
grasp  of  the  almost  invisible  sheet  of  cement. 
J,  Tkii-dly,  Roof  and  walls  of  passage,  and  walls, 
perhaps  roof  also  (but  I  had  not  a  ladder  tall  enough 
to  examine  that)  of  Queen's  chamber, — are  covered 
to  the  thickness  often  of  a  quarter  or  even  half  an 
inch,  with  a  coating  of  a  hard  saline  incrustation, 
almost-  stony  sometimes  in  external  appearance  ; 
^arry  excrescences  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  calls  the 
subetancc,  filling  accidental  fissures  in  the  stone, 
and  Btill  exuding  or  growing,— for  certain  letters 
scratched  on  the  wall  in  1823,  have  now  raised 
outlines  in  this  species  of  salt  Whence  comes  this 
flolt  then,  and  why  is  it  so  peculiarly  confined  to 
this  chamber  and  pcuisage  ? 
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^  Fourthly,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  great  niche, 
'some  fifteen  feet  high,  several  broad,  and  more  than 
three  deep  in  the  eastern  wall  of  this  room  ;  elabo- 
rately wrought  with  all  perfection  of  mechanical 
accuracy,  and  yet  more  than  two  whole  feet  out  of 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  apartment ;  and  that  a 
most  pointed  side,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively, 
from  the  ceiling  being  formed  in  two  halves  leaning 
against  each  other  at  a  sharply  cut  angle  ?  There  is 
nothing  else  whatever  either  in  the  Great  Pyramid 
or  any  other  Pyramid  like  this  niche,  or  capable  of 
leading  to  its  explanation  ;  and  yet  its  size,  together 
with  the  finish  of  its  work,  shows  that  it  must  have 
had  some  special  and  important  object 

'  To  conceal  treasure,'  said  the  Arabs  of  old,  and 
burst  out  the  back  of  the  niche, — and  found  no- 
thing.    *  To  show  a  passage  under  ground  leading 

*  to  the  great  Sphinx,'  said  mediaeval  Europeans, 
attaching,  though  Christians,  greater  value  to  an  idol 
than  ever  did  barbarous  Mohammedan  natives ;  but 
after  forcing  their  way  for  fifty  feet  eastward,  and 
finding  only  solid  masonry,  they  gave  up  their 
quest  in  despair.  Then  came  the  modem  sepul- 
chral theorists,  and  said,  *  There  must  be  a  mummy- 

*  pit  under  the  floor  just  in  front  of  that  niche,' — so 
therewith  they  excavated,  and  excavated,  but  found 
nothing ;  while  they  heaped  up  all  round  about 
their  hideous  chasm,  that  enormous  mound  of  rub- 
bish which  the  two  Reis,  Alee  Shafei  and  Atfee, 
with  all  their  little  men,  had  to  put  back  at  our 
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I  desire  last  month,  so  as  to  enable  die  mam  to  be 
I  B6eB  once  again  in  sometbing  like  its  cnpnal  pro- 

portiona. 

As  for  myseli^  I  could  only  look  CB  and  vondei; 

recording  the  measures,  and  keeping  diem  for  future 
I  discussion  ;  employing  alternate  days  in  cramming 
I  other  mncb  older  rubbisb-beape  outside  the  E^jm- 
I  mid.  and  of  not  inferior,  tboogb  a  perfect^  diffnmt 
I  sort  ot  interest 

These  new  rubbish-heaps  were  not,  however,  the 

I  grand  remains  of  ancient  chippings  before  alhided 

I  to, — and  which  are  outside  the  Pyramid  hill  itself 

las  well  as  the  Pyramid,  and  vie  in  extent  with 

Kature's  own  erections, — but  are  comparatively  very 

!  and  modem  accumulations,  banked  close  op 

■  against  tJie  sloping  walls  or  sides  of  the  builded 

monument— (See  Plan   in  Plate  rv.)     Yet  small 

though  they  be,  these  modem  rubbish-heaps  led  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Gabb,  in  his  fine,  cheerfully  expressed,  and 

rhetorically  written  work,  entitled.  Finis  Pyramidia, 

to  conclude  that  '  this  interesting  monument,  this 

'  paragon  so  replete  with  principles  of  science,  the 

'  great  Pyramid  of  Jeeza,  was  erected  by  the  ante- 

'  diluvians'  I 

The  argument,  which  ia  conducted  by  the  reverend 

gentleman  with  the  greatest  fairness  as  well  as  most 

inspiring  brilliancy  of  expression,  is  wholly  based 

the   belief  '  that  the   heaps  of  matter  which 

w*  enTiron  the  Pyramid,  and  hide  a  great  part  of  its 
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^  reclining  sides,  next  to  the  foundation,  are  entirdy, 

*  or  aU  butf  composed  of  sandy  and  sand  adventir 
'  ttotis  to  the  locality.    On  that,'  he  says,  *  all  authors 

*  are  agreed,  but  by  what  agency  is  the  question.' 
Wherefore  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  general 
opinion  is^  that  the  sands  have  been  brought  there 
by  the  winds;  but  such  an  action,  he  saya,  'is 
'  directly  contrary  to  common  experience,  since  the 

*  removal  of  a  deposit  of  sand  is  rather  the  natural 

*  and  invariable  effect  of  that  agitated  element,  the 

*  wind,  especially  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL'  Such, 
too,  he  argues,  has  been  the  slow  effect  of  ages  of 
wind  upon  a  great  mass  of  adventitious  sand,  once 
on  a  time  heaped  about  the  Pyramid,  subsequent  to 
its  completion,  and  brought  there  by  no  less  a 
carrier  than  *the  imiversal  deluge,  called  Noah's 
^  flood.'     *  These   sands,   on  the   subsiding  of  the 

*  waters,  were  probably  very  near  the  summit  of 
'  the  Pyramid.     Nor  do  T  (Rev.  T.  Gabb)  '  doubt 

*  but  the  apex  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  severed 

*  fix>m  it  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  waters  while  in 

*  their  unabated  rapidity,  and  thus  left  flat^  which 

*  has  furnished  various  conjectures.'  All  which 
ideas  are  prosecuted  by  the  ingenious  author,  until 
he  at  last  culminates  in  showing  '  the  absurdity  of 

*  the  opinion  of  the  Great  Pyramid  being  built 

*  since  the  Deluge.' 

The  other  Pyramids  in  its  vicinity,  he  then  con- 
siders, *  as  doubtless  antediluvian  also ;  and,  from 

*  their  more  entire  state  of  preservation,  to  have 
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'  been  erected  much  nearer  the  time  of  the  Deluge.' 
But  he  docs  not  consider  them,  for  various  reasons 
given,  to  have  been  erected  for  the  sami!  virtuous, 
scientific,  and  rehgious,  ends  as  tlie  Great  Pyramid ; 
on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Gabb  pronounces  the  founders 
of  these  other  Pyramids  '  to  have  been  some  of 

*  those   who,  after  their   intermarriages   with   the 

*  daughters  of  men,  became  not  only  degenerate 

*  despisera  of  usefid  knowledge,  but  altogether 
'abandoned  to  luxury;  intent  constantly,  not  on 
'  profiting  society  in  ages  to  come,  but  on  evil,  in 
'  all  kind  of  extravagance,  pomp,  and  vanity ;  and 

*  apparently  built  the  Pyramids  now  in  question 

*  merely  for  ostentation,  instigated,  perhaps,  by  the 

*  urgent  entreaties  of  the  vain  females,  who  swayed 
'  and  overruled  the  faint  efforts  of  expiring  virtue 
"  in  tlie  breasts  of  the  husbands  of  then:  new 
'  alliance.' 

Tet  the  theory,  so  successful  on  paper,  rests  on 
nothing  but  reputed  sand ;  and,  unhappily  for  it, 
even  that  sand  has  no  real  existence ;  for  when  these 
heaps  '  that  hide  part  of  the  reclining  sides  of  the 
•Great  Pyramid'  come  to  be  examined,  they  are 
toot  composed  of  sand  at  all,  but  entirely  of  frag- 
oente  of  building  stones  1 

One  of  the  earfiest  travellers  specially  to  note 
that  these  heaps  did  consist  of  broken  atones,  and 
did  not  consist  of  sand,  was  that  accurate  and 
eminent  observer  of  nature,  :ia  well  as  men  and 
toanoetB,  the    late  Mr.  Lane,  as  described   in  his 
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sister  Mrs.  Poole's  Englishwoman  in  Egypt ;  though 
it  does  not  appear  whether  his  remark  was  pointed 
at  the  refutation  of  Mr.  Gabb's  theory  or  not.  But 
at  any  rate,  though  opposing,  we  must  speak  respect- 
fully of  that  gentleman,  who  had  not  himself  made 
the  erroneous  observation  at  the  Pyramid,  but  had 
taken  it  on  the  report  of  books  which  he  believed 
to  be  true;  and  he  encases  himself  further  with 
this  mantle  of  truth  and  good  feeling;  which  we 
trust  may  be  allowed  to  others  also, — that  '  if  he 
'  should  have  deceived  himself  and  should  £Bdl  in 

*  his  attempt  to  establish  the  right  theory,  still  the 
'  Great  Pjnramid  wiU  neither  fail  nor  suffer  any 

*  diminution  of  its  beneficent  utility  in  assisting 

*  towards  further  discoveries.' 

How  truthful  the  sentiment  will  probably  appear 
from  what  follows,  touching  a  further  examination 
of  the  same  heaps  Ijdng  against  the  Pyramid,  and 
the  numerous  witnesses  they  have  thereby  fur- 
nished to  a  leading  question  connected  with  the 
mechanical  theory ;  viz..  Was  the  Great  Pyramid 
always  the  same  stepped  or  laddered  monument 
that  we  see  it  now ;  or,  was  it  once  smoothly  covered 
in  by  casing-stones ;  i.e.,  a  stratum  of  weU-worked 
masonry, —  square-angled  at  the  back  to  fit  into 
other  square- angled  backing  stones,  and  these  into 
the  rectangular  courses  of  the  great  core  of  the 
Pyramid, — and  then  bevelled  off  at  the  outside  sur^ 
face  according  to  the  general  figure  of  the  whole 
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monoment,  so  aa  to  give  it  a  perfect  smoothnesB 
nd  oneneea  of  superficies  firom  top  to  bottom  1 
The   coDception  of  these  caaiug-etones  is  surely 
Inmple  enough  in  itself,  though  some  authors  who 
■Tisited  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  would 
ist  in  translating  the  French  word  expressing 
t  pecuhar  sheet  or  covering  of  stones,  revSteTnent, 
■  rivetings;  which,  to  a  nation  of  steam-boiler- 
nakers  and  iron-shipbuilders,  conveys  quite  a  dif- 
ferent idea.     Worthy  Signer  Belzoni  was  nearer 
'he  mark  in  speaking  of  casing-atones,  as '  a  jacket ;' 
he   knew  well  enough,  no  one  better,  of  the 
remains  of  such  a  casing  still  existing  towards  the 
top  of  the  second  Pyramid ;  yet  strangely,  he  was 
decidedly  set  against  anything  of  the  kind  having 
ever  attached  to  the  Great  Pyramid.     '  It  has  been 
'  supposed,'  he  writes,  with  aU  the  clearness  of  an 
old  Boman,  '  that  the  first  Pyramid,  or  that  of 

*  Cheops,  was  7Wt  coated.      I   must  agree  in  this 

•  opinion,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  remain- 
f  ing  of  any  coating.' 

The  unfavourable  opinion  which  Belzoni  in  1822 
}  to  as  then  existing,  was  not  improbably  based 
1  the  writings  of  M.  Nicbuhr  the  elder ;'  to  whom. 
I  chief  of  a  large  and  national  scientific  ex- 
lition,  almost  implicit  confidence  was  paid  in 
I  own  day,  and  he  has  been  highly  lauded  since 
'  his  accuracy  by  Baron  Bunsen  in  the  world- 

>  9wiM  nlition  o[   1760  ;   M.   Nicbuhr  uUcd   from   UeDm«rk    iu 
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renowned  volumes  of  his  Egypt^s  Place  in  Universal 
History.  This  first-class  man,  then,  M.  Niebnhr, 
holds  no  quarter  with  any  advocates  of  a  once 
exiBting  coating  on  the  Great  Pyramid  'Toaug- 
^  ment^'  writes  he,  apparently  of  aU  the  PjnRamids, 
but  speaking  on  the  strength  of  a  visit  to  the  Great 
one  only.-' To  augment  the  high  opinion  which 
'  scribes  have  endeavoured  to  inspire  of  the  magni- 
'  ficence  of  these  monuments^  they  have  advocated 
'  that  the  P}rramids  had  been  coated  all  about  witJi 
'  marble.  But  in  spite  of  all  my  researches^  I  have 
'  never  been  able  to  find  any  trace,  nor  even  any 
'  indication,  of  such  a  covering.'  ^ 

Now,  so  far  as  the  word  Truirble  is  understood  by 
some  persons  in  the  present  day,  viz.,  'statuary 
^  marble,'  or  limestone  altered  by  plutonic  heat 
under  pressure,  and  become  dense,  crystalline,  and 
free  from  visible  organic  remains^ — ^there  is  nothing 
of  that  sort  about  the  Pyramid  at  present^  nor  has 
there  ever  been ;  nor  does  Niebuhr  make  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  of  ^coated  all  about  with 
'  marble/  rest  on  that  mineralogical  difficulty  ;  for 
in  his  day  ^marble'  was  applied  to  aay  stone  that 
woidd  cut  in  any  direction  and  polish  well, — includ- 
ing, therefore,  serpentine,  porphyry,  and  granite ; 
or  if  he  had  perchance  already  become  of  the  more 
rigid  of  the  new  school,  he  woidd  merely  have  ex- 
cluded these  extraneous  minerals,  and  with  many 

1  *  Je  n'ai  pu  d^onvrir  aucune  trace,  ni  m6ine  aucune  indice,  d*un 
*  tel  rev^tiBsement.* 
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of  the  geological  text-books  of  even  the  present 
day,  have  used  no  more  discriminating  definition  for 
marble,  than  '  any  hard  limestone  which  is  capable 
*  of  receiving  a  high  polish.' 

Under  such  a  definition,  the  Mokattam  limestone 
may  be  received  as  marble ;  for  I  have  had  a  variety 
of  examples  of  it  submitted  to  a  lapidary,  with 
Ittilliaut  result,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it  about  the 
Pyramid.  I  would  not,  though,  myself  indulge  in 
calling  it  by  the  luxury -inspiring  name,  having 
the  same  conscientious  scruples  in  using  marble  to 
any  one  variety  amongst  a  number  of  limestones, — 
that  Cicero  had  in  applying  the  term,  a  good  man, 
to  any  one  whatever  amongst  all  his  acquaintances, 
Tcry  respectable  citizens  though  they  might  be. 
But  the  world,  from  the  time  of  Greaves  to  that  of 
Niebuhr,  would  have  called  the  Mokattam  rock 
freely  by  the  name  of  marble  ;  and  so  would 
Niebuhr  too,  we  feel  convinced, — while  his  previoua 
pazagrapb,  declaring  the  whole  Pyramid,  so  far  as 
be  had  examined  it,  to  be  composed  of  the  rock 
of  the  Pyramid's  own  hill, — simply  shows  that  he 
bad  not  distinguished,  mineralogically,  amongst  the 
bk>cks  of  nummulite  material,  the  occasional  purer 
toaases  from  Mokattam.  With  him,  therefore,  to 
«ay  that  he  had  not  found  '  any  trace,  nor  even  any 
'  indication  of  there  ever  having  been  any  coating 
'  of  marble  to  the  Great  Pyramid,'  is  perfectly 
iquivaient  to  saying,  that  he  had  not  found  any 
I  of  Mokattam  stone  which  could  possibly  be 
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attributed  to  the  once  existence  of  such  a  coating ; 
and  in  that  sense  spoke  Belzoni  too. 

Such  was  the  understanding,  then,  of  modem 
antiquity  on  this  subject;  and  doubtless  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  had  much  difficult/  to  contend  with  in 
improving  public  opinion  upon  the  point,  when  he 
commenced  his  matchless  literary  and  antiquarian 
labours  in  Egypt ;  but  the  hero  of  the  tale  is 
undoubtedly  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  who  cut  down 
through  obstructing  rubbish  on  the  northern  face 
of  the  Pyramid,  right  down  to  its  foot,  and  dis- 
covered there  two  huge  casing  stones,  and  part 
of  a  third  in  situ,  this  part  having  been  main- 
tained there  by  the  aatonishinfi:  hold  of  the  cement 

existed.  These  stones  were  rectangular  at  the 
back,  level  and  horizontal  on  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces,  but  sloping  on  the  outside,  and  at  just  the 
angle,  when  produced,  to  finish  off  the  Pyramid  in 
a  point  a  little  way  above  the  present  flat  top ;  they 
were  likewise  composed  of  a  beautifully  hard  and 
white  variety  of  the  Mokattam  stone. — (See  Plate  iv.) 
Now,  inasmuch  as  Herodotus  describes  the 
Pyramid  to  have  been  cased  in  his  day,  and  that 
such  casing  was  begun  to  be  put  on  and  finished  off 
firom  the  top  downwards, — the  finding  of  these  two 
blocks  at  the  base  of  the  Pyramid,  was  bringing  to 
light  the  proof  that  the  casing  had  once  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  very  last  stones  of  the  series  inserted ; 
freeing  therefore  the  great  monument  from  the  ani- 
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madverston  of  Belzoni  on  the  second  one,  viz. :  'Yea, 

'  there  is  some  coating  about  the  top  of  the  second 

PjTamid,  for  the  masons  began  to  put  it  on  at  the 

top  as  the  Egyptian  priests  described  ;  but  they 

*  could  not  get  any  further  than  the  little  distance 

*  which  you  now  see  ;  and  that  is  all  the  amount  of 

*  coating  the  second  Pyramid  ever  had.'  In  fact, 
Colonel  Howard  Vyae'a  great  discovery  of  the  finish- 
ing, because  the  lowest,  blocks  of  the  whole  sheet  at 
the  Great  Pyramid,  gave  a  double  holding  turn  to 
die  casing-stone  theory. 

So  at  least  we  had  thought :  and  made  sure  of  the 
Bame  with  ever)-  one  else  in  the  world  whose  mind 

capable,  in  a  mechanical  subject,  of  admitting 
mechanical  evidence ;  but  to  our  extreme  surprise 
on  arriving  in  Egypt,  we  found  the  matter  perfectly 
scoffed  at  by  some  of  the  literati  of  Cairo.    '  Oh,  cer- 

*  tainly,'  they  said,  '  we  know  as  well  as  you,  that 

*  the  Colonel  found  two  stones  at  the  foot  of  the 

*  Great  Pyramid ;   but  there  were  never  any  more 

*  than  those  two ;  and  they,  by  themselves,  have 
■  no  more  power  to  explain  the  whole  Pyramid  sur- 

*  face,  than  two  pebbles  found  on  the  sea-beach  to 
'  tell    you   what   the   bottom  of  the   entire  ocean 

is  like.  Read,'  added  one  of  the  gentlemen,  '  my 
invented  conversation  between  an  Egyptian  priest 
and  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  had  come  as  an 
bumble  student  to  learn  something  of  the  famous 
mysteries  and  secret  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in 
the  clowters  of  the  temple  of  Amun-ra  at  Helio- 
VOL.  I.  n 
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*  polis,  in  the  year  700  RO., — ^and  you  will  find,  col- 

*  loquiaUy  expressed,  what  all  we  Egyptians  know  so 
'  perfectly  well, — ^that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  always 
'  the  laddered  one  of  the  group,  and  always  trun- 

*  cated  near  the  summit  as  you  see  it  now  ;  for  pur- 
'  poses  too,  that  none  but  pure  Egyptians  have  ever 
'  been  able  to  comprehend/ 

'  Then  what  becomes^'  we  asked,  '  of  Sir  Gardner 
'  Wilkinaon's  very  consistent  historical  notices  of  the 

*  casing  having  been  removed,  by  early  Arabian 

*  Khaliphs,  to  furnish  material  for  building  aqueducts 

*  and  mosques  for  their  new  capital  of  Cairo ;  and 

*  the  long  Arab  bridges^  by  which  the  heavy  stones 

*  were  conveyed  across  the  alluvial  flat  to  the  river 
'bank?' 

'  Why,  vanished  in  smoke,'  returned  the  Cairene 
unabashed,  ^  gone  off  into  the  same  nothingness  as 
'  the  casing  stones  themselves.  Casing  stones^'  he 
added  with  emphasis,  *  pray  what  use  would  such 

*  queer-angled  things  as  casing  stones  of  a  Pjnumid 

*  be,  to  masons  engaged  in  any  rectangular  work  ? 

*  the  idea  of  casing  stones  is  simply  a  myth  1' 

At  the  time,  we  were  only  getting  up  opinions ; 
but  on  going  out  to  the  Pyramid,  my  conscience 
often  suggested  the  propriety  of  trying  some  clear- 
ing up  of  these  remaining  native  difficulties  about 
the  casing  stones.  Sometimes  we  thought  of  un- 
covering again  Colonel  Vyse's  two ;  but  then  he 
records,  that  they  were  excessively  broken  by  mis- 
chievous visitors  before  he,  on  leaving  the  nei'^h- 
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bourhood,  could  shield  them  safely  with  rubbish ; 
wherefore,  though  I  might  have  brought  from  Scot- 
knd  more  accurate  means  for  measuring  the  angle 
than  he  had,  there  would  not  be  found  now  bo  much 
to  measure  upon ;  and  besides  that,  any  degree  of 
accuracy  whatever  procured  on  thoae  two  particular 
BtoneB  would  not  satisfy  the  learned  and  jealous  of 
Cairo.  We  turned  our  attention  therefore  to  the 
Pjrnmid  as  a  whole,  and  soon  began  to  perceive 
something  remarkable. 

A  friend  had  told  us  long  before,  that  he  had  seen 
fingmeDts  of  the  casing  stones,  still  existing  here 
and  there  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  Pyramid,  and 
glistening  like  snow  in  the  morning  sun.  He 
judged  from  a  distance  by  their  whiteness  as  com- 
pared to  the  general  yellow  of  the  whole,  and  waa 
deceived  ;  for  we  found,  on  examining  sruch  instances, 
that  they  were  merely  occasional  white  examples 
amongst  the  other  blocks  composing  the  rectangular 
masonry.  But  then  it  was,  that  we  began  to  note 
the  heaps  of  rubbish  lying  against  each  face  of  the 
Pjramid  near  its  foot ;  their  form  is  most  peculiar 
and  full  of  suggestion  ;  for  it  is  a  function,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  height  of  the  Pyramid-side  vertically 
above  them ;  coming  therefore  to  a  culmination 
always,  and  regulariy,  in  the  middle  of  every  aide. 
This  obtains  exactly  on  the  east,  south,  and  west 
aides  ;  and  if  it  does  not  at  present  do  so  precisely 
the  north  also,  it  is  because  Ck)lond  Howard 
Vyao  gashed  the  original  mound  there  with  one 
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graud  cut  in  the  middle,  ronning  north  and  south, 
and  then  with  two  other  parallel  ones  on  either  side, 
in  search  of  pavements, — ^and  then  with  two  or  three 
other  cuts  running  east  and  west,  when  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  lower  entrance  into  the  Pyramid ;  converting 
thus  the  original  and  single  large  heap  into  a  collec- 
tion of  several  smaller  ones.  But  the  shape  of  the 
originalmassmay  yet  be  traced  by  a  discoloration  on 
this  north  side  of  the  Pyramid,  and  shows  it  to  have 
been  perfectly  similar  to  the  othera     (See  Plate  iv.) 

Now  this  shape  is,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  a  proof 
that  the  heaps  observing  it  are  formed  of  matter  that 
has  come  off  the  side  of  the  Pjrramid ;  and  the  ex- 
ternal coating  of  both,  is  now  the  same  in  colour  and 
consistence  ;  viz.,  yellow  ochry  and  friable.  In  the 
instance  of  the  poor  Pyramid  side,  oh  how  firiable ! 
for  the  miserable  nummulite  variety  of  limestone  is 
weathering  away  to  the  extent  of  several  feet  in 
some  places,  threatening  to  wash  down  bodily  with 
a  few  more  showers  of  rain,  and  bidding  one  despair 
of  ever  arriving  at  the  original  state  of  the  Pyramid 
in  these  latter  days  of  its  dissolution. 

Let  us  take  courage,  however,  at  least  to  look  at 
the  ruins  and  examine  their  character.  On  every 
side  the  external  crust  of  the  heap  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  same  in  matter,  as  that  of  the  Pyramid ;  and 
so  it  continues  to  a  depth  of  about  one  or  two  or 
occasionally  three  feet ;  but  underneath  that  yellow 
crust,  the  maas  below  is  made  up  of  nothing  but 
artificial  fragments  of  white  limestone,  dense,  com- 
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pact,  free  from  fossils,  and  in  every  respect  like 
Mokattam    atone   generally,   and    the   material    of 
Colonel   Vyse's  two  casing    stones    in  particular. 
Now  these  cannot  be  the  chips  made  by  the  work- 
men at  the  original  building ;  for,  long  after  that 
was  finished,  Diodorua  Siculus  relates  notoriously, 
that  he  could  see  no  traces  whatever  of  any  heaps 
of  refuse  banked  up  near  the  Pyramid.      The  area 
where  we  find  these  heaps  now,  was  consequently 
entirely  unoccupied  in  his  day  ;  and  by  their  form, 
they  muat  have  come  down  from  the  side  of  the 
[     Pyramid ;  what  last  came  down  is  at  the  top,  and  is 
^bellow,  like  the  present  side  of  the  monument ;  but 
^Plrtiat  previously  came  down  is  below,  and  is  white. 
r     — wherefore  we  assume,  that  the  Pyramid  was  once 
externally  covered  with  such  white  stone. 

'  Alee  Dobree,'  we  asked,  '  who  made  all  these 
'  great  holes  by  which  we  can  see  the  white  stones 
I'  *  ondemeath  the  yellow  crust  of  these  heaps  V 
^L  '  Oh  1  it  'a  the  Arabs,'  confessed  he  at  once  ;  '  when 
^B  an  Arab  wants  to  make  an  oven,  he  always  comes 
^^'  and  digs  here  in  these  rubbish  heaps  lying  against 
'  the  Pyramid  sides  ;  for  the  sort  of  white  stone 
|i  '  ho  finds  there,  will  stand  heat  better  than  any 
^V other;  and  though  it  is  in  small  pieces  near  the 
^Ftop,  he  can  always  find  larger  by  going  down 
«     *  deeper.' 

Thia  statement  seemed  to  be  quite  true,  from  our 
■■Dspection  of  a  number  of  the  holes  ;  and  in  one  of 
I  my  wife's  sharp  eye  detected  a  mass,  one  of 
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whose  sides  had  evidently  been  worked  flat  by  the 
hand  of  man.  It  was  lying  inverted  and  wedged 
in  amongst  other  similar  blocks,  but  by  dint  of 
poking  with  tent-pegs  it  was  extracted ;  the  worked 
surface  was  some  fifteen  inches  by  ten,  but  irregular 
i„  bonding  figure  bei-g  met  'on  e^  ^ 
fractured  surfiEu^es^  from  behind,  and  having  evi- 
dently once  formed  part  of  a  much  larger  block. 
Every  poke  with  the  tent-pegs  loosened  and  set 
free  clouds  of  white  dust ;  but  this  was  merely  a 
product  of  the  dry  decay  of  the  limestone,  and  per- 
fectly different  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qabb's  desert  sand ; 
which,  1.6.,  the  true  desert  sand,  consists  chiefly  of 
sensible  sized  particles,  often  to  be  called  miniatnie 
pebbles,  of  quartz  and  jasper.  We  went  on  therefore 
with  our  examination,  quite  confident  of  being  at 
work  on  a  conglomeration  of  later  date  than  any 
visited  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors;  in  whose 
days  too,  by  their  own  accounts,  fully  translated, 
the  Great  Pyramid  was  covered  over  with  a  smooth 
casing  of  Mokattam  stone. 

Seeing  us  at  something  like  amateur  quarrying; 
though  on  a  very  small  scale, — divers  Arabs  emerged 
from  behind  rocks^  and  brought  us  'antiques'  for 
sale,  such  as  legs  and  heads  of  green  idols^  stone 
scaxabaei,  doubtful -lookmg  signet-ringa,  Egyptian 
colour-boxes,  and  what  not,  procured  by  themselves 
out  of  tombs  near  and  far  from  where  we  then  were ; 
but  we  refused  to  purchase  any  one  of  them,  and 
declared  the  utmost  contempt  for  all  '  antiques'  of 
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every  kind  and  degree.  Such  things  we  were  not  de- 
siring at  all,  we  told  them  ;  but  eared  only  for  taking 
meaeorcs  and  photographs  of  ancient  things  as  they 
stood  ;  or,  if  there  was  anything  more  than  another 
we  would  like  to  accomplish,  it  was,  to  find  amongst 
that  multitude  of  fragments  of  white  stone  which 
they  were  all  treading  imder  foot, — a  single  specimen 
whtfte  two  of  its  worked  surfaces  met  together. 
But  the  sellers  of  smuggled  antiques  being  quite 
unable  to  see  the  money  advantages  of  that, — dis- 
persed again  to  their  hiding-places,  ready  to  pounce 
on  the  iirat  traveller  whom  they  might  secretly 
persuade  to  purchase  from  them,  things  which  the 
new  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Museum  at  Boolak, 
brbid  all  good  sultjects  to  traffic  in. 
Alee  Dobree,  however,  attended  to  a  httle  lecture 
'hich  I  gave  on  right  angles,  and  the  angles  by 
leory  peculiar  to  casing  stones  :  and  soon  plumed 
!lf  on  knowing  more  than  his  brother  Arabs, 
that  the  angles  of  128°  and  62°  were  not  angles 
90",  and  possessed  an  important  meaning  for  the 
icture  of  the  Pjn^mid.  Zealously,  therefore,  at 
the  intervals  which  the  putting  up  of  the  camera 
dry-plate  photographing  offered,  he  set  himself  to 
about  for  fragments  with  two  worked  surfacea 
iting.  Presently  he  found  an  example, — but  the 
|D|^  waa  a  right  angle,  and  both  sides  white,  and 
ith  traces  of  cement 

'That  is  only  one  of  the  back  comers  of  a  casing 
Etone,'  we  said  confidently  ;  '  look  again.  Alee,  and 
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'  doubtless  you  will  at  last  find  one  with  the  front 
^  angle/ 

'Of  128'  or,  52'?'  said  he  proudly. 

*  Precisely  so/ 

At  last  he  came  running  £Fom  a  hole  in  the  heap 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pyramid,  and  declared  he 
had  found  one.  It  was  a  huge  mass^  was  the  stone 
containing  the  reputed  angle,— some  twenty-seven 
inches  long  on  one  worked  surface,  but  met  on 
every  side  by  fractures,  except  at  one  little  spot^ 
where  there  was  a  portion  of  nearly  three  or  four 
square  inches  of  another  worked  surfeu^  and  meet- 
ing the  first  decidedly  at  not  an  angle  of  90^ 

It  was  growing  dark  that  evening  when  thus 
much  had  been  ascertained,  and  the  stone  far  too 
heavy  for  carrying  to  the  east  tombs;  but  next 
morning  we  went  in  force  to  the  spot,  placed  the 
block  with  its  large  surface  uppermost,  as  well  as 
duly  level ;  and  then  with  a  pocket  clinometer 
measured  the  angle  of  the  small  attached  portion  of 
the  other  worked  side, — and,  52**  came  out  for  its 
depression,  or  128"*  for  the  angle  of  the  stone  itself. 

That  then  must  have  been  part  of  a  casing  stone 
of  similar  composition,  and  the  same  angle  (as 
clearly  as  could  be  judged  on  so  small  a  frag- 
ment) as  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  two  colossi ;  but 
extending  the  mechanical  testimony  from  the  north, 
to  the  east,  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Subsequently,  too,  we  succeeded  in  finding  speci- 
mens provable  from  their  angles,  on  every  side  of 
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the  Pyramid  ;  several  examples  from  each  side,  and 
without  a  single  anomaly ;  that  is,  the  angle  was 
always  either  128°    or    52°;    and   never  different 
therefrom  by  half  a  degree  ;  so  that  they  could  not 
have  belonged  to  anj-thing  else  in  all  that  region 
but  the  casing  of  the  Great  Pyramid.    The  sides, 
moreover,  that  had  been  external  on  the  building, 
proved  themselves  by  a  peculiar  brownish,  painted- 
looking  surface  of  a  bright  walnut-wood  brown;' 
vhile  aides  that  had  been   interior,  were  usually 
white,  and  with  traces  of  white  cement     Whether, 
too,  it  was  that  these  fragments  had  been  preserved 
having  been  buried,  or  that  Mokattam  stone  is 
ly  so  veiy  much  more  tasting  than    Pyramid 
"Hill    nummulite, —  these    casing-stone    fragments 
would  often  delight  us  by  the  beauty  of  their  sur- 
&ces  and  sharpness  of  their  lines ;  some  of  them 
;ng  far  beyond  the  work  of  a  chisel  even  of  our 
day,  and  must  have  been    the    result  of   an 
Accurate  process  of  grinding  and    polishing  down 
after  they  were  fixed  on  the  Pyramid's  side. 
H     Nothing  was  then  wanting  to  complete   proof 
^pf  the  whole  casing-stone  theory ;  and  if  most  of 
^■or  epecimens  were  small  iu  size,  that  might  be 
^■tterely  due  to  their  being  fragments  knocked  off 
Bvy  early  Arab  workmen  to  suit  those  grand  old 
Btonea  to  the  rectangular  masonry  of  the  new  build- 

'  Thi*  apecica  of  browo  u  tliat  called  red  by  tbe  laU  Mr.  Agnew 
ignor  Cariglia  in  ■iime  o(  their  dtuertationi  on  tha  Or«at  Pyn- 
and  i*  rwy  diffsretit  trom  the  actual];  t«d  ochre  uaed  oceauon- 
by  tb«  anricpt  matani  lor  drawing  linn  or  qnanr  marki. 
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ingg  in  Cairo,  destined  thus  to  be  raised ;  but  it 
was  also  attributable  in  part,  to  our  not  making  any- 
deep  excavations,  and  only  pushing  about  with  feet 
and  hands  among  the  loose  matter  near  the  aurfaee. 
Had  His  Highness  the  Viceroy  at  the  beginning,  only 
listened  to  our  petition,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
open  up  all  four  sides  of  the  base  of  the  Pyramid,— 
according  to  article  A,  of  the  second  part  of  out 
application  to  him  (page  8), — who  knows  how  many 
complete  siwcimens,  and  large  ones  too,  of  casing 
stones  might  not  have  been  found ;  for  the  east, 
south,  and  west  rubbish  heaps  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
have  never  yet  been  cut  through  by  any  man. 

But  it  was  not  our  business,  nor  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  means,  to  perform  such  excavations  ;  and 
as  the  month  of  Ramadan  drew  its  slow  length 
along,  we  had  often  hard  work  to  prevent  being 
deserted  altogether,  and  left  without  a  single  native 
to  help  us  at  anything.  At  first  it  was  a  touchingi 
and  rather  exemplary  sight,  to  see  the  poor  Moham- 
medans submitting  morally  to  so  severe  a  trial  of 
the  flesh  ;  and  there  was  something  of  unspeakable 
grandeur  in  the  idea  of  one  ilhterate  man,  and  not 
bom  to  kingly  state,  whose  influence  over  millions 
is  still,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  hundred  yean,  so 
powerful,  that  ruler  and  peasant,  in  many  tand% 
alike  bow  down  to  his  dictates  ;  and,  in  defiance  of 
all  that  civilized  and  learned  Europe  can  write,  or 
print,  or  do,  will  jtersist  in  commemorating,  by 
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Bearehing  penance  on  themselves,  their  false  prophet's 
Belf-asserted  statement  of  his  having  received  an  in- 
Bpiration  from  on  High  during  that  month.  '  Bat 
'  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,'  and  the  growths 
of  Eamadan  became  at  last  far  from  edifying. 

At  firat>  and  so  long  aa  the  effects  were  to  try 
ftvery  man's  temper,  and  show  what  hia  weaknesses 
were,  while  he  struggled  all  the  while  manfully 
against  them, — we  were  all  pity  mixed  with  sym- 
pathy, and  the  whole  region  was  one  of  prayer  from 
morning  to  night.  Our  servants  seemed  to  be  per- 
petually either  on  the  hill-top  or  on  the  plain  below, 
prostrating  themselves  towards  the  east,  upon  some 
portion  of  their  garments,  previously  laid  on  the 
ground  before  them  to  serve  as  a  carpet.  Old 
Ibroheem  had  a  stem  solemnity  and  rigid  com- 
pleteness about  his  supplications,  that  prctomiittcd 
nothing  of  all  the  innumerable  forms  tluit  are 
ordered  for  the  five  times  a  day  of  his  creed.  He 
accordingly  began  his  ablutions  long  before  day- 
light ;  three  times  washing  the  inside  of  his  throat, 
and  three  times  the  outside ;  three  times  his  nose, 
hie  eyes,  his  ears ;  three  times  passing  his  fingers 
Uirough  hia  beard  (and  that  beard  of  the  orthodox 
length  of  a  handbreadth)  ;  three  times  washing  hia 
hands  up  to  his  elbows,  and  three  times  from  his 
feet  up  to  bis  knees,  and  repeating  the  prescribed 
prayers  after  each  operation.  Alee  Dobree,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  apparently  know  so  many 
pnyen  to  repeat;    but  what  he   did   know,  he 
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groanetl  out  from  his  inmost  soul,  as  if  giving  up 
the  ghost ;  while  Smyne,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  gab- 
bled over  hm  aa  fast  as  he  possibly  could,  aud  wa>  ■ 
^en  off  to  eomething  else  more  agreeable  to  1 
tastes. 

Yet  we  had  the  impression  of  their  all  being  the 
better  for  trying  to  keep  Ramadan, — for  it  was  au 
education  towards  raising  the  mind  above  the  body, 
the  moral  above  the  physical,  the  religious  above 
the  earthly ;  and  proof,  too,  which  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  Mohammedanism  does  not  entirely 
consist  of  self-indulgence,  nor  allure  its  votaries  by 
promises  of  nothing  but  pleasure.  Unlimited 
pleasure  must  soon  cloy  any  man  intended  for 
something  higher  ;  and  many  are  the  old  Scandina- 
vian legends, — which  may,  too,  have  originally  had 
Eastern  audiences, — of  heroes  captivated  into  fairy- 
land, and  surrounded  with  every  indulgence  that 
sense  could  ask  for  ;  but  presently  tiring  of  the  uni- 
form bliss,  and  flung  back  to  the  trials  and  straits 
of  earth  again.  A  diet  of  sugar-plums  will  evidently 
not  make  either  a  soldier  or  a  saint ;  and  in  a 
primitive  land  and  rural  life,  something  stem  is  re- 
quired to  force  peasant  souls  to  look  upwards  from 
mere  eating,  sleeping,  and  living.  J 

So  long,  therefore,  as  Mohammedanism  lasts  in^ 
these  Eastern  countries, — where  enthuaioatic  travel- 
lers tell  you  that  everything  is  so  exquisitely  patri- 
archal, and  naked  little  boys  hang  about  lordly  oxen 
as  they  step  majestically  around  the  threshing  floon 
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treading  out  corn,  exactly  as  they  used  to  do  4000 
years  ago ; — i.e.,  m  retrograde  countries  and  debased, 
where  the  whole  people  are  convicted,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  very  admirers,  of  not  having  made 
a  single  step  of  advance,  or  an  iota  of  improvement 
during  all  that  mighty  interval  of  time  and  magni- 
ficent opportunity,  which  has  accumulated  to  them 
since  the  days  of  the  early  patriarchs  of  the  Bible, 
—we  hope,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  the  peasants  in 
such  lands  will  always  try  to  observe  Ramadan,  and 
be  good  keepers  thereof,  even  to  its  severest  penance. 
Nor  do  we  wish  much  success  to  those  Christian 
missioDarie!^  who,  overlooking  the  laziness  of  these 
idle  lands,  and  forgetting  their  own  general  argu- 
ment against  the  '  gross  sensuality  of  the  Moham- 
•  medan  religion,'— try  to  ensnare  weaker  brethren 
among  the  Muslims,  and  make  easy  converts,  who 
will  assuredly  fall  away  when  persecution  cometh, — 
by  telling  them,  that  under  Christ's  benign  religion, 
&ere  is  no  such  cruel  and  unauthorizetl  tormenting 
of  the  flesh  as  this  dreadful  Ramadan.  And  we  are 
of  such  opinion,  because  firmly  believing  that  this 
said  tormenting  of  the  flesh,  and  keeping  it  under 
during  tliat  one  month  at  least  of  the  year,  is  not 
only  the  best,  but  even  a  saving  part  of  Moham- 
medanism ;  nay,  even  further,  that  there  is,  though 
in  a  higher  manner,  with  a  purer  spirit,  and  more 
willing  obedience,  under  Christianity,  infinitely  more 
of  BUch  self-discipline  and  denial  as  a  daily  exercise, 
cod  continual  trial ;    and  that,  when  it  is  1 
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by  Divine  grace^  it  both  purifies  and  elevates  the 
mind  of  man* 

In  its  earlier  days,  Christianity  promised  its  dis- 
ciples in  this  world  only  bufietings,  afaictions,  per- 
secutions^ and  adversities  of  every  kind  and  d^iee ; 
or  Samadan  far  surpassed.  And  if  these  trials  have 
ceased  now  to  a  great  extent,  because  Christianity 
has  grown  strong  in  the  world,  and  has  encompassed 
whole  nations, — they  have  given  place  to  an  anxi- 
ous^ care-worn,  intellectually-toiling  existence^  where 
every  educated  man  is,  or  should  be^  for  ever  stzog- 
gling  to  the  fall  extent  of  his  vital  powers ;  forever 
keeping  down  the  body  to  subserve  the  higher  be- 
hests of  the  mind,  and  assist  the  nobler  aspirations  of 
the  sod:  and  observing  more  or  less  every  day  of  his 
existence, — ^not  a  rigid  rule  of  Ramadan  enacted 
by  a  false  prophet  whose  life  he  cannot  approve  ot, 
and  whose  faith  is  a  bar  to  progress, — but  a  living 
principle  of  a  Divine  religion, — at  all  times  present, 
yet  leaving  infinite  freedom  to  every  man  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  aided  in  its 
choice  by  the  instructions  of  revealed  wisdom.  A 
system  which  we  now  see  resulting,  after  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  of  its  operation  among 
North-western  peoples,  in  national  scenes  of  activity, 
of  benevolence,  progress  in  power,  advance  of  general 
prosperity,  and  ceaseless  development  up  to  the 
present  moment,  of  nature,  as  well  as  man, — such 
as  the  whole  world  has  never  witnessed  anything 
approaching  to  before. 
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But,  with  the  poor  Mohammedans,  the  vacuity 
lof  their  minda  beeomcB  the  chief  evil  they  have  to 
contend  against ;  and  one  which,  neither  their  im- 
perfect Ramadan,  nor  their  erroueoua  Mtislimism,  by 
any  means  suffices  to  fill  Thus,  when  the  stated 
pruyers  were  over,  the  men  whom  we  had  before  us, 
now  not  wliat  to  do,  or  whereof  to  think.  Seven 
I  a  day  would  old  Ibraheem,  in  despair,  apply 
to  my  wife  at  the  tombs  to  look  at  her  watch,  and 
tell  him  'how  long  to  sunset?'  Then,  as  sunset 
i|)proached,  there  was  an  immense  deal  of  time  to 
be  killed  in  merely  sitting  and  watching,  long  before 
ik  was  possible,  for  the  flash  of  the  Citadel  gun, — 
which  was  to  announce  when  eating  might  begin. 
And  through  great  part  of  the  night  also,  the  guards, 
together  with  our  servants,  used  to  ait  out  on  the 
lock  ledge  before  our  doors,  and  do  nothing  but  look 
■k  the  moon, — and  wonder  again  and  again  in  the 
lame  words,  how  much  longer  that  bright  luminary 
Would  take  to  go  through  all  its  Ramadan  phases, 
iind  die,  and  let  them  eat  freely  once  again. 

Another  makeshift  employment,  however,  there 
Was,  in  each  man  watching  the  other,  to  detect 
aither  any  private  indulgence,  or  any  breaking 
down  of  the  system.  Alec  Dobroe  was  the  first  to 
give  way ;  his  digestion  had  always  been  very  poor, 
leqaitiDg  only  smalt  quautities  of  food  at  a  time, 
\at  to  be  repeated  at  frequent  intervala  ;  and  those 
long  fasts  were  to  htm  a  medical  perdition,  which 
t  all  the  throe  sentences  of  the  Koran  that  he  poe- 
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sessed  on  scraps  of  parchment  safely  sewed  into  the 
tassel  of  his  tarboosh,  could  avail  to  modify.  Un- 
happUy,  too,  his  fellow-servant,  Smyne,  soon  found 
out  the  weakness,  and  danced  upon  it  roughshod. 
^  Hah  I  hah  I'  he  would  come  to  us  exclaiming,  when 
Alee  was  lying  in  the  agonies  of  indigestion  behind 
a  rock, — ^  hah  I  hah  I  Alee  Dobree,  he  no  like  to  go 
'  any  more  into  the  Pyramid  with  Mr.  Smyth ;  he 
^  sorry  he  ever  engage  himself.  Mr.  Smyth  take  me 
'  with  him  now,  and  my  brother  Mabrook  come  to 
'  help  Ibraheem.'  But  when  we  argued  patience  and 
eom^oB,-the  .ped.er's  «dleTisbId  at  om. ; 
and  we  next  saw  him  cutting  the  throat  of  some 
unfortunate  fowl  with  a  blunt  knife,— its  head  duly 
turned  towards  Mecca ;  —and  then,  with  loud  exe- 
crations.  he  would  fling  the  miserable  wretch,  still 
alive,  and  with  ciies  gurgling  through  its  mangled 
windpipe,  to  die  as  best  it  might  on  the  sand  in 
front  of  our  general  abode. 

Nor  was  Alee  Dobree  by  any  means  faultless  ;  for 
he  took  to  absenting  himself  more  and  more  from  me 
when  measuring  inside  the  Pyramid, — although  the 
work  there  was  growing  daily  more  difficult  from 
the  larger  size  of  the  apparatus,  the  necessity  of 
many  candles,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  all 
from  slipping  on  the  inclined  surfaces.  The  reason  of 
his  truantism,  moreover,  turned  out  to  be, — not  that 
he  desired  to  pray  outside  where  he  could  see  the 
east,  nor  needed  to  go  into  the  open  air  for  breath 
and  relief,- 'but  that»  although  he  was  receiving  from 
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me  the  full  wages  he  had  desired,  viz.,  ^£4  per 
month,  he  yet  sought  all  forbidden  opportunities 
for  accompanjdng  travellers  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Pyramid,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  baksheesh  from 
them.  Then,  if  I  attempted,  on  his  return,  to  show 
him  the  impropriety  of  his  breaking  his  promises 
and  formal  engagement, — he  was  clever  enough  to 
know  how  to  stop  me  at  once,  by  instantly,  in  any 
place,  and  at  any  time,  flinging  off  his  outer  gar- 
ments, and  in  long  robes  of  white,  beginning  his 
groaning  prayers  towards  Mecca. 

Next  Smyoe  began  to  imitate  him  ;  was  always 
ill  when  at  the  tombs  in  our  service ;  but  during 
his  absences,  which  were  continually  increasing  in 
length,  was  frequently  detected  acting  the  part  of 
guide  to  any  travellers  whatever ;  and  ranting,  roar- 
ing, and  befiguring  in  the  grand  gallery  like  any 
half-naked  savage  of  them  all.  Ibraheem  was  the 
most  depcndible,  and  was  never  found  absent  irom 
his  post ;  yet,  even  his  '  countings '  began  to  be  leas 
satisfactory  than  of  old ;  and  when  plagued  by 
Runodau,  he  allowed  himself  lai^cr  commissions  on 
his  purchases,  and  made  the  exchanges  of  money 
more  and  more  favourable  to  himself. 

One  bright  burning  day,  when  the  sand-plain  in 
front  was  glittering  and  boihng  under  a  combined 
action  of  sunlight  and  heated  air, — a  single  Arab 
chief,  with  weapons  of  war  flashing  about  him,  was 
seen  pricking  across  the  plain, — like  a  knight-errant 
of  old, — on  a  spirited  desert  steed,  and  directing  his 
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course  rigbt  to  our  abode  of  delight, — the  £a8t 
Tombs  of  Pyramid  Hill.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
put  all  our  crustified  aervanta  into  sudden  good- 
humour  ;  for  they  had  now  something  to  think 
about,  and  became  quite  excited  with  wonder  and 
conjecture  ;  but  as  he  came  clMer,  who  else  should 
the  stranger  turn  out  to  be,  than  Sheikh  Omar,  of  the 
village  of  Qaatremar  Omar,  our  hospitable  host  on 
the  first  night  of  leaving  Cairo  !  We  were  of  course 
delighted  to  see  him,  tried  our  best  for  his  entertain- 
ment; and,  if  unable  to  offer  him  himself  refreshmenb] 
at  the  instant,  on  account  of  Bamadau,  gave  him  a 
supply  of  oranges  to  carry  home  to  his  children. 
But  when  he  found  that  we  were  not  excavating  at 
the  Pyramid,  and  would  therefore  not  hire  any  (rf 
his  people  after  Bamadan  was  over,  he  became 
rather  distant  and  stem, — particularly  to  oar  ser^ 
vants,  and  to  Beia  Atfee,  who,  having  looked  in  for 
the  opportunity  of  collecting  news,  and  saying  that 
something  or  other  was  not  possible,  and  quite 
beyond  hia  comprehension,— got  completely  cowed 
with  awe  up  into  a  comer. 

We  could  ourselves  hawUy  but  wonder  at  the 
Sheikh's  grandeur  ;  '  his  tnrbant,"  as  Sandys  would 
have  said,  '  was  like  unto  a  pompion,  but  thrice  as 
*  large  ;'  and  he  took  out  of  his  sash  one  of  hissilver- 
monnted  flint-and-steel  pistols,  and  asked  us,  '  What 
'  would  people  in  England  say  to  that?'  and  then 
he  went  on  to  describe, — that  the  i-eal  reason  of  his 
coming  this  way  on  8uch  a  broiling  morning,  was. 
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that  one  of  hia  alave  women,  a.  NubioD,  had  escaped 
the  night  before  ;  so,  with  the  first  light  of  morning, 
he  had  tracked  her  to  the  desert,  and  then  through 
the  Bands  to  some  caves  on  the  other  eide  of  the 
Pyramid ;  and  there  he  had  bound  her  hand  and 
foot,  and  given  her  to  his  people  to  convey  back 
•gain  ;  whereupon  we  wondered  to  ourselves  what 
indeed  people  in  England  would  say  to  that. 

After  him,  there  came  to  us  Sheikh  Abdul  Samed, 
with  complaints  that  he  could  no  longer  manage  the 
people  of  his  village,  for  they  were  becoming  restive 
tmder  Ramadan,  and  refusing  to  serve  any  longer  as 
oar  night-guards;  wherefore,  he  being  rather  troubled 
by  the  oath  he  had  voluntarily  sworn  before  M. 
Vaasalis,  wished  to  free  himself  decently  of  its  obli- 
gations by  resigning  it  into  our  hands  then  and  there. 
This,  however,  we  could  by  no  means  permit :  but  it 
cost  us  a  long  time  in  aigument ;  and  we  had  to  allude 
dimly  to  certain  baksheesh  which  we  had  all  along 
intended  to  give,  on  leaving  the  neighbourhood  for 
good,  to  all  who  should  have  helped  us  well,  whether 
Government  servants  or  our  own, — before  the  chief- 
tain consented  to  gather  up  all  the  folds  of  his  toga, 
and  stiide  across  the  plain  once  again,  with  his  re- 
sponsibility still  hanging  unwillingly  about  him. 

Sad  scenes,  too,  enacted  themselves  on  the  plain 
in  front  of  the  villages.  It  was  indeed  and  always 
had  been,  the  occupation  of  every  afternoon,  Sundays 
and  week-days  alike,  for  the  guides  of  the  two 
villages,  after  the  maas  uf  the  Cairo  travellerB  for 
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the  day  had  left,  to  hold  friendly  meetings  in  the 
sand  for  the  due  division  of  spoil ;  and  many  a 
group,  so  ^  Job  and  his  friends  like,'  had  we  often 
admired  for  4he  picture  they  presented ;  but 
during  Ramadan,  they  grew  noisier,  quarrelled  in 
various  degrees,  and  at  length  on  one  occasion,  the 
men  of  both  sides  suddenly  plucked  off  all  their 
garments,  and  had  a  battle-royal  Tet  their 
bickerings  next  day  were  none  the  less ;  and  their 
shoutings  and  abuse  of  each  other  resounded. 
^  Why,  there's  an  Arab  fallen  down  as  he  was 

♦  walking  along,'  exclaimed  my  wife  one  day  in 
pity  ;  but  our  ancient  Ibraheem,  who  was  also  look- 
ing on  at  the  time,  shook  his  head  mournfully,  in- 
timating it  was  a  bad  case.  *  It's  old  Hassan,'  said 
he.  Now  this  ^old  Hassan'  had  been  appointed 
when  we  first  arrived,  as  our  day-guard,  by  the 
united  villagers ;  for  anybody  they  considered  was 
good  enough  for  a  day-guard ;  and  as  he,  Hassan, 
was  unable  from  age  to  act  any  longer  as  a  Pjnramid 
guide,  they  thought  that  the  post  of  protecting  East 
Tombs  by  dayUght  might  suit  him  very  well,  and 
bring  him  in  some  littie  profits  also. 

This  pleasant  effect,  too,  did  realize  itself;  but 
then  he  was  so  often  breaking  away  from  us» 
to  join  one  or  other  of  these  financial  parties^ 
in  order  to  claim  his  share  of  their  earnings, 
due  to  him  legally  as  a  retired  guide, — that  he 
had  to  be  replaced  at  the  tombs  by  another  man, — 

•  Alee  the  day-guard,'  by  name  ;  and  one  who  could 
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not  walk  very  far  on  account  of  epileptic  fits, — 
into  a  train  of  which  he  had  recently  fallen,  to  the 
utter  impoveriflhment  of  himself,  wife,  and  young 
family, — the  whole  of  whom  it  was  expected  would 
reap  benefit  from  his  fulfilling  the  merely  nominal 
post  of  day^uard  with  ua  ;  and,  indeed,  we  got  on 
very  famously  with  him  ever  afterwards.  But  as  to 
old  Hassan,  he  never  had  after  that  any  other  occu- 
pation, than  to  be  wandering  uneasily  over  hill  and 
plain,  like  a  bad  disembodied  spirit,  in  search  of 
wherever  Arabs  were  dividing  their  gaine ;  and  ever, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  the  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  a  group, — he  would  cry  out  at  them,  execra- 
ting them  every  one  for  not  waiting  for  his  arrival ; 
and  would  rush  fitfully  at  them,  assisting  his  totter- 
ing steps  with  a  long  walking-stick,  but  falling 
down,  as  just  seen,  &om  his  too  great  vehemence  of 
rush  ;  yet  getting  up  again,  and  shrieking  at  the 
party  like  a  fiend  of  darkness,  and  falling  again  ; 
but  never  stopping,  until,  in  one  way  or  another,  he 
had  at  last  reached  the  group,  and  screamingly 
claimed, — what  he  frightfully  alleged  they  were 
going  to  keep  back  from  him, — with  clutching 
fingers  and  maniac  eyes.  Wherefore,  as  Ibrahe^m 
truly  intimated,  old  Hassan's  was  a  very  bad  case, 
for  the  demon  of  money  had  gained  entire  possession 
of  his  souh 

Again,  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  Ramadan 
fiieting  or  the  season,  we  know  not,  but  funerals  in 
the  villages  opposite  our  tombs  seemed  to  become 
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rather  frequent ;  morning  after  morning,  and  usuaUy 
when  I  was  away  in  the  Pyramid,  the  drums  began 
to  beat,  and  the  shrill  wailing  voices  of  the  mourn- 
ing women  sounded  wildly  over  the  desert  sand, — 
and  then  came  a  long  procession  of  men  and  women, 
in  then:  dark-blue  robes,  looking  black  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  in  the  centre  of  which  line  was  seen  the 
dervish's  flag  held  aloft^  and  floating  over  the  bier 
whereon  the  body  of  the  dead  was  laid :  and  so  the 
procession  wound  itself  slowly  out  of  the  palm- 
groves  covering  the  village,  and  looked  like  a  long 
dark  serpent's  track,  trailing  towards  the  burial- 
ground,  that  lay  about  a  mile  to  the  south. 

*  Well,  Smyne,  who's  dead  now  V  would  my  wife 
ask  of  that  genius,  who  was  last  arrived  from  the 
village. 

*  Oh !  it 's  an  old  man,'  was  the  answer. 

*  And  what  did  he  die  of?' 

*  What  he  die  of  ?  hah !  hah ! — why,  of  old  age,  of 
'  course ;  and  because  he  could  not  live  any  longer, 

*  to  be  sure.' 

*  How  old  was  he  ?' 

*  Why,  fourteen  months,  ten  years, — what  you  like. 

*  Who  knows  how  old  he  is  ?    No  Arab  does,  nor 

*  ever  cares  to  know  how  old ;  he  doesn't  know 

*  what  you  mean  by  it' 

They  were  not  all  old  men,  however,  who  died, — 
for  in  one  part  of  the  month  the  beating  of  the 
funeral-drums  and  the  sad  sounding  wailings  of  the 
women,  went  on  more  melancholily  than  ever ;  and 
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then  they  said  it  was  for  the  son  of  a  Sheikh,  and  the 
people  loved  him  so,  that  they  were  to  mourn  and 
wail  for  him  seven  days  continuously. 

But  Bamadan  could  not  laat  for  ever  ;  and  when 
the  nights  be<;ame  practically  muonless,  and  men 
could  count  the  remainder  of  the  fasting  days  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  they  became  rather  more 
cheerful  The  horrid  old  Arab  with  the  vertical 
wrinkles  in  his  forehead,  who  threw  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  our  getting  night-guards  before 
M.  Vaasalis  arrived, — would  now  take  all  opportuni- 
ties of  sidling  up  to  me,  as  I  went  in  or  out  of  the 
Pyramid,  intimating  with  the  utraoBt  profusion  of 
courtesies  and  profligacy  of  smiles,  that  I  was  going 
to  present  him  with  a  new  dress  when  Ramadan  was 
over.  We  sent  in  to  Cairo,  too,  just  about  then, 
for  our  usual  ten  days'  supplies  ;  but  found  that  nor 
butter,  nor  sugar,  nor  honey,  nor  flour  were  to  be 
bad  ;  for  they  were  all  bought  up,  out  and  out,  in 
eveiy  shop,  towards  the  making  of  the  cakes  where- 
with old  and  young  were  presently  to  regale,  at  the 
coming  feast  which  follows  the  fast. 

The  versatile  Smjme,  moreover,  now  began  to  talk 
again  of  his  approaching  marriage,  and  drew  a  por- 
tion of  his  wages  beforehand  that  he  might  buy  for 
himself,  at  a  bazaar  to  be  held  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  clothing  suitable  to  his  prospects.  He  was 
half  the  day  on  the  business,  and  then  came  arrayed 
in  hia  purchases  for  our  admiration.  A  mamage- 
gannent  it  was  indeed, — one  great  shirt  of  white 
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calico,  reaching  from  his  neck  to  his  heels ;  it  was 
fastened  somewhat  about  the  shoulders  and  breast 
by  a  black  silk  cord  with  tassels  ;  and,  being  sur^ 
mounted  by  a  turban  of  white  muslin,  while  hia 
yellow  slippers  shone  below,  he  thought  himself  the 
best  dressed  yotmg  dandy  Arab  of  all  the  region ; 
though  a  stranger  seeing  him  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  at  set  of  sun,  would  have  taken  him  for  not 
a  bad  example  of  the  angels  of  the  Grerman  and 
French  schools  of  painters ;  i.e.,  if  they  could  have 
kept  his  chocolate-coloured  face  out  of  view,  and 
should  not  be  too  particular  in  demanding  winge. 

Each  evening  now,  the  look-out  for  the  Cairo 
Castle  gun  was  kept  up  with  the  full  earnestness  of 
old,  but  with  more  good-humour  :  and  it  was  strange, 
the  instant  that  the  flash  had  been  seen, — and  long 
before  the  thirty-eight  seconds  were  expired  that 
brought  the  report, —  how  there  burst  forth,  from 
every  village  near  at  hand,  where  also  the  flash  had 
evidently  been  looked  for  and  seen,  such  a  mingled 
shouting  of  men  and  dogs,  children  and  small  stock 
of  all  kinds,  as  showed  that  they  every  one  appre- 
ciated it  as  the  signal  for  eating  and  enjoyment; 
though,  of  course,  only  the  humans  amongst  them 
fully  imderstood,  that  there  were  not  many  more 
such  evenings  to  come ;  that  they  had  in  a  manner 
touched  soundings ;  had  land  in  sight ;  and  were 
now  very  near  the  end  of  their  trying  voyage 
through  Kamadan. 

At  last,  on  the  evening  of  February  26th,  instead 
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of  a  single  gim  <Hity  from  the  CStadd,  and  the  answer- 
ing (me  from  the  f<nt  above^ — tiiere  came  twenty-one 
thundering  fires  from  the  foimer,  and  twenty-one 
from  the  latter,  stronghdd ;  while  in  all  the  villages 
of  the  land,  men  popped  off  their  muskets  and  pistols 
again  and  again  &r  into  the  night; — for  Ramadan,  to 
their  joy,  had  died,  and  the  feast  of  el-Eed  es-Sng- 
heiyir,  the  Beyiam  of  the  ToAs^  was  ready  to 
begin. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  SECOND  PYRAMID. 


With  simrise  on  the  27th  of  February,  both  the 
whole  hill  of  the  Pyramids^  and  the  plain  in  front  of 
them,  were  covered  with  visitors  of  evety  kind  and 
degree.  Frankish  travellers  firom  steamers  just  arrived 
either  at  Suez  or  Alexandria,  were  there  very  much 
as  usual, — but  native  excursionists  infinitely  pre- 
dominated, resplendent  in  their  garments  and  pictur- 
esque in  their  groupings.  Twenty -one  great  guns 
sounded  from  the  Citadel,  and  twenty -one  answered 
from  the  Fort,  early  in  the  morning  ;  again  at  noon- 
day the  same  friendly  cannonading  took  place,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  fairy-like  wreaths  of  white 
smoke,  eight  miles  distant,  through  the  bright  pure 
African  air;  and  again  at  sunset^  when  the  sky 
behind  Mehemet  Ali's  mosque  was  flaming  pink  with 
reflected  light,  and  blue-grey  shades  began  to  fall 
on  the  ramparts  below, — the  firing  once  more  took 
place,  and  the  flashes  from  the  embrasured  guns 
were  then  brilliantly  visible. 

All  day  long  it  was  a  genuine  holiday-making ; 
Sheikhs  and  Fellahs  and  Pyramid-guides  were  call- 
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ing  ou  US  at  East  Tombs  hour  after  hour,  mostly 
bringing  presents  oi/ateerehs — sweet  cakes  in  ring- 
form, — and  who  knows  what  besides,  which  some 
of  their  wives,  Zobeydeh  this  or  Fatmeh  that,  had 
■been  labouring  upon  for  days  past,  and  contrived  at 
last  to  turn  them  out  very  hard  and  indigestible ; 
for  none  of  those  talented  ladies,  though  adorned 
with  ten  necklaces,  twenty  bracelets,  and  rings  per^ 
fectly  innumerable,  could  approach  our  ancient 
Ibraheem  in  the  triumphs  of  culinary  art  But 
then  the  said  ladies  would  despatch  across  the  plaio 
their  youngest  daughter,  or  their  smallest  son,  in 
xharge  of  older  brethren,  to  present  their  gift ;  and 
such  messengers  were  sure  to  go  back  loaded  with 
presents  of  Edinburgh  confectiouaries  in  exchange, 
and  specimens  of  the  silver  coins  of  many  nations. 

But  as  for  the  gaily-dressed  native  crowds  from 
tte  metropolis,  they  eared  naught  for  the  Pyramids, 
or  the  ancient  tombs,  or  the  Arabs  thereof ;  they 
had  come  out  into  that  region  merely  as  being  a 
professed  one,  and  now  long  hereditary  to  Cairo, 
for  holiday-keeping ;  and  all  the  day  through,  they 
■eemed  to  do  notliing  but  wander  about  as  if  to 
form  picturesque  groups  on  the  top  of  every  sand- 
faiU,  with  their  brilliancy  of  garment  and  flowing 
folds  of  attire, — a  horse  or  two,  a  soldier,  or  a  big 
ipear  raised  up  against  the  blue  sky,  usually  ren- 
dering the  composition  pyramidal  according  to  a 
^painter's  idea  of  the  name ;  while  in  every  hollow 
'ere  soniol  little  citdes  of  men  with  scarlet  robes, 
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or  blue,  or  mauve,  or  magenta,  with  yellow  sashee  an*! 
large  turbans,  friendlily  feaating  amongat  themselves. 
No  women,  indeed,  were  to  be  seen ;  and  as  one  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  their  inspiring  presence 
and  ever  fresh  little  foimtains  of  talk, — the  sage- 
bearded  men,  who,  the  moment  before,  might  have 
served  as  examples  of  Sultans,  Viziers,  and  law- 
givers of  the  people, — were  compelled,  for  lack  of 
anything  better  to  amuse  themselves  with, — to  tuck 
up  their  long-flowing  garments,  and  begin  plaj 
at  leap-frog  over  each  other  on  the  sandy  plain. 

But  again,  at  sunrise  on  February  28th,  all 
cannons  of  the  Citadel  called  forth  the  people  to  play ; 
and  encouraged  them  at  it  by  noonday ;  and  saluted 
them  while  still  so  engaged  in  the  evening.  And 
once  again,  on  the  morning  of  March  1,  the  thunder- 
ing signals  reverberated  in  the  valley,  resounded 
at  mid-day,  and  boomed  in  the  gloaming  light. 

The  happiness  of  the  people  ought  to  have 
most  intense,  and  nine  times  multipled,  and  may 
have  been  ;  I  waa  obliged,  however,  to  be  attending 
to  work  ;  and,  being  so  inexpressibly  favoured  as  to 
have  the  inside  of  the  Great  Pyramid  aU  to  myself 
on  the  first  and  second  day  of  '  this  feast  after  the 
fast,'  was  able  to  accomplish  a  variety  of  measuring 
detail  on  special  features  in  the  grand  galleiy. 
While  on  the  1st  of  March,  with  the  assistance  both 
of  Alee  Dobree  (who  had  been  indulging  his  peculiar 
digestion  up  to  the  very  top  of  its  bent,  or  with  a 
little  pick  of  eating  about  every  hour  during 
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two  days),  and  of  a  young  friend,  indeed  a  brother- 
in-law,  of  his,  Abdawahad  by  name, — a  series  of 
vertical  heights  of  the  said  gallery  were  measured 
with  a  grand  slide-rod,  expressly  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  capable  of  measuring  everything  up 
to  four  hundred  inches  in  height 

It  was  rather  a  heavy  affair  that  four  hundred- 
inch  measurer,  consisting  mainly  of  square  mahogany 
tubes  firmly  fastened  together,  standing  on  a  strong 
rteel  spike  below,  and  having  a  pointed  slider  above, 
— which  slider,  by  means  of  a  string  worked  from 
below,  could  be  pulled  up  to  touch  the  roof,  and 
clamped  at  that  precise  place  the  instant  when  cer- 
tun  spirit-levels  told  that  the  whole  rod  was  being 
beld  for  the  moment  truly  vertical  To  hold  it  so 
was  a  grand  struggle  for  us  all  three,  for  the  steep 
incline  made  it  difficult  for  any  one  simply  to  stand 
■till,  without  doing  anything  else  ;  but  Alee  Dobree 
•traddled  manfully  across  the  floor  from  ramp  to 
nuDp,  and  Abduwahad  presented  his  right  foot, 
>1>etween  the  big  and  second  toes  of  which  he  held 
the  steel  peg,  from  slipping  on  the  floor;  and  thus, 
by  dint  of  keeping  a  good  look-out  that  the  great 
rod  did  not  at  any  time  oscillate  from  the  vertical 
to  Jar  as  to  exceed  our  powers  of  holding  it  up,  and 
tip  ue  all  over  with  it  down  the  north  descent, — and 
being  favoured  ako  by  no  loose  pieces  of  ecUing- 
■toDC  coming  tumbling  down  when  touched  by  the 
rod  (as  had  occurred  again  and  again  the  day  before 
vitb  the  measurement  of  lower  side  'overlappings' 
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of  the  walls),  we  were  enabled  to  obtam  a  series  of 
readings  on  the  side  of  the  great  rod  for  the  heights 
required.  This  was  accomplished,  too,  as  we  hoped, 
with  fully  sufficient  accuracy  to  clear  up  many  uncer- 
tainties in  published  accounts  :  while,  so  satisfactory 
a  resiUt  would  by  no  means  have  followed,  had  we 
endeavoured  to  make  shift  with  any  much  smaller, 
or  less  troublesome,  apparatus.    (Plates  iii.  and 


We  returned,  therefore,  to  the  East  Tombs  rati 
well  pleased  with  our  day's  work ;  and  found  on 
arriving  tbei'e,  that  happiness  reigned  likewise 
among  its  more  stationaiy  tenants ;  for  not  only 
was  this  the  third  and  most  glorious  day  of  Eed-el- 
Fitr  (the  festival  of  the  breaking  of  the  fast),  and 
when  Ibraheem  had  been  entertaining  all  comen 
with  seven  cups  of  coffee  at  a  time,— but  Smyne  bad 
announced  to  my  wife,  that  he  would  that  afternoon 
introduce  his  intended  to  her. 

Ib  his  long  flowing  dreaa  of  white,  he  had 
watching  for  half  the  day  on  the  top  of  the 
like  a  luminous  beacon,  and  now  he  rushed  down 
say  that  the  object  of  his  regards  was  approaching. 
She  came  modestly  tripping  across  the  plain,  at- 
tended on  by  some  of  her  brothers,  who  were  in 
white  skull-caps  and  whitey-brown  gowns, — thou^ 
she  was  chiefly  enveloped  in  dark-blue,  except  where 
the  many  necklaces,  whose  number  Smyne  had  agwn 
and  again  enumerated,  shone  glittering  in  the  sun. 
As  the  damsel  drew  near,  Smyne  and  the  brethrra 
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itber  retired,  and  ahe  was  left,  according  to  eti- 

lette,  to  make  the  British  lady  a  acqaalntaDce  by 
lierself ;  but  so  dreadfully  modest  wafi  the  village 
Eur  one,  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  spare  a  hand  from 
keeping  her  long  veil  over  her  face,  even  when  bak- 
^beeah  was  being  presented  to  her. 

But  all  that  waa  considered  only  the  more  to 
ihow  the  propriety  of  her  manners  and  perfection 
<rf  her  education ;  wherefore  Smj-ne  was  intoxicated 
with  joy, — while  Ibraheem  said  smilingly,  that  he, 
fcnyne,  was  really  a  very  fortunate  young  fellow ; 

id  we  congratulated  him  likewise.  Meanwhile  the 
damsel  had  retired,  and  her  two  big  brothers  came 
Muhing  down  the  hill  again,  to  escort  her  home  ; 
Bmyne  following  her  \vith  his  entranced  eyes  until 
the  whole  party  was  safely  across  the  sand-plain,  and 
bad  entered  the  green  fields  beyond.  Then  we  all  sat 

it  on  the  edge  of  the  cliif,  and  watched  the  pointed 
itbadowa  of  the  Pyramids,  under  the  quickly  setting 
gliding  silently  across  the  Eastern  plain, — and 
iwing  their  protecting  mantle  of  ancient  days  over 
tilte  innocent  country  villages  and  modem  habitations 
of  the  children  of  men  :  and  we  kept  on  sitting  there, 
Bntil  the  last  ruddy  tint  of  light  had  departed  from 
the  sky,  and  the  ever-living  stars  began  their  tarn 
tt  patient  watching  over  the  scene. 

It  was  long  after  our  tea,  by  candle-light,  was 
o»er, — long  after  all  the  villages  had  twinkled  with 
tgbts,  and  the  sounds  of  their  evening  festivities 
btd  vpntiid  over  the  plain,— that  an  unusual  moving 
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to  and  fro  of  the  guards  began, — accompanied  with 
a  fearful,  anxious  talking  under  breatJ],  and  a  clam- 
bering up  and  down  the  steps  in  front  of  the  dining- 
room  tomb.  Then  a  crowd  of  men  came  pressing 
and  pushing  up  the  difficult  way,  bringing,  as  it  was 
thought,  a  corpse,  stiff  and  stark,  along  with  them  ; 
but  every  now  and  then  the  apparently  inanimate 
object  uttered  a  deep  groan,  or  gave  forth  an 
haustive  exclamation  of  '  Allah  illah  Allah ! 
course  we  rushed  out  to  see  what  had  occurred  ;  and' 
then,  behold,  it  was  poor  Smyne,  late  so  joyous,  and 
long  since  gone  back  to  his  village, — but  now  here 
again,  and  only  able  to  lie  on  his  back  and  call  oi 

•  Allah  illah  Allah !' 

'  He  had  not  been  shot,  he  was  not  dying,  nor  in' 

*  want  of  any  of  our  medical  help,'  Ibraheem  said ; 
but  he  could  explain  no  more  then,  than  what  could 
be  conveyed  by  mere  repetition  of  '  Meskt 
'  meakeen, — poor  fellow,  poor  fellow!'  And 
through  the  live-long  night  the  prostrate  Smyne 
could  only  groan  forth  '  Allah  illah  Allah,'  and 
seemed  to  recognise  no  one,^not  even  Sheikh 
Abdul  Samed,  or  Reis  Atfee,  or  Alee  Dobree,  who  all 
came  over  from  the  village  to  try  to  comfort  him. 

But  next  morning  my  wife  extracted  the  whole 
affair  out  of  them.  Smyne,  though  he  had  been 
80  confident  about  his  marriage  from  the  first 
moment  of  joining  our  establishment,  and  had  con- 
sidered himself  so  secure  in  the  damsela  affections, — 
or  rather  because  of  it, — was  not  thinking  much 
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the  girl's  father  had  demanded  to  receive  a  dovry 
of  ten  parses,  while  he,  Sm}'ne,  was  able  only  to 
pay  five.  Smyne  was  thoughtle^  bat  the  parent 
Iras  stem  ;  and  another  man  having  recently  come 
fiarward  with  the  full  soin,  was  accepted  by  hJTti  at 
once;  so  the  father  and  his  &Toured  bridegroom 
raylaid  the  damsel  as  she  retained  last  evening 
from  ber  ansaspectiug  visit  at  East  Tombs, — and, 

rj-ing  her  off  forcibly  to  the  house,  where  they 
bad  dervishes  ready  for  reading  the  appointed  portion 
p£  the  Koran,  and  eveiything  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete performance  of  the  'betrothal'  ceremony  (a 
something  as  binding  as  marriage  itself), — they  then 
ud  there  made  her  go  through  such  betrothal  accor- 
dingly ;  and  the  posse  of  muskets  which  we  had 
lieard  fired  off  soon  after  dark,  was  the  aiinoimce- 
nent  that  the  whole  was  accomplished.  It  formed, 
ttx^  the  first  intimation  to  poor  Smyne,  that  anything 

LB  threatening  his  prospects  of  perfect  happiuesa 

'  But  what  did  the  girl  do ;  did  she  not  resist  ?' 
Mked  the  British  lady. 

'And  wliat  would  have  been  the  use  of  that?' 
feplied  Alec ;  '  for  if  she,  a  daughter,  had  refused 

*  to  be  married  according  to  her  parent's  command, 
'the  men  of  the  village  would  just  have  taken  her 

*  the  next  morning  and  drowned  her  at  Jeezeh ;  there 
'  would  be  no  escape  to  her,  for  has  not  Sidi  Moham- 

*  med  ordained  it  so  ?     Besides,  her  now  betrothed 
'  husband  is  an  experienced  hand ;  he  has  three  wives 

*  already,  and  knows  how  to  manage  in  such  cases.' 
VOL.  r.  Q 
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'Three  wives!  the  dreadful  man!  and  he  to 
*  come  down  and  take  away  the  one  from  poor 
'  Smyne,  who  has  none.' 

*  Well,  but  this  country  is  not  like  your  coimtiy/ 
urged  Alee  Dobree ;  4t  's  all  in  the  ordinary  course 
'  here,  and  we  don't  think  anything  of  it  at  alL' 
With  which  and  similar  arguments  he  endeavoured 
to  pacify  Mrs.  Piazzi's  indignation ;  but  she  insisted 
in  one  way  or  another  that  it  was  cruel,  and  unjust^ 
and  oppressive,  and  a  variety  of  other  things ;  and 
concluded  with  an  urgent  appeal  that,  after  wit- 
nessing all  this  misery,  sprung  from  the  rich  man 
oppressing  the  poor  in  the  unhallowed  race  afiber 
appropriating  many  wives^ — that  he,  Alee  Dobree, 
would  never  think  of  taking  another  in  addition  to 
his  one  present  wife. 

Whereupon  Alee  Dobree  pulled  a  mighty  long 
face  ;  and,  looking  on  the  sand  rather  uneasily, 
he  muttered  out  *  that  wives  were  so  dear  now,  their 
'  price  was  enough  to  ruin  an  honest  man ;  his 
'  present  wife  cost  him  twenty  purses,  and  he,  in  his 
'  position,  could  not  get  one  now  under  forty  pursea' 
In  short,  he  would  give  no  promise  of  always  being 
content  with  one  wife,  though  woefully  afraid  that 
he  would  never  be  rich  enough  to  buy  a  second,  if 
prices  went  on  increasing  as  they  were  doing. 

However,  in  his  secret  mind.  Alee  Dobree,  to- 
gether with  Ibraheem,  did  think  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  hard  in  Smyne's  case ;  and  they 
spoke  or  acted  to  him  most  feelingly,  through  all 
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sad  day  which  followed  the  shipwreck  of  hk 
bdest  hopes.  He  seemed  also  to  need  the  Vfxa- 
Lthy,  so  utterly  had  his  usual  elasticity  departed 
HD  him  ;  and  at  last  my  wife  and  self  tried  to 
It  up  a  little  diversion  to  the  current  of  bis  ideas, 
'  proposing  an  exploration  to  the  second  Pyramid. 
Accordingly  off  we  started  in  the  quiet  afteraooo, 
e  unfortunate  one  taking  to  the  notion  kindly  ;  and 
we  defiled  up  the  narrow  staircase  in  ia^x  of  the 
iiff,  passing  close  to  the  little  hole  that  formed 
Ibth  window  and  chimney  to  Ibrabeem's  kitchen- 
Wnb, — that  ancient  wortliy  looked  out  quite  affiee* 
icmately  after  the  disconsolate  young  man, — with 
11  a  father's  regard  and  half  a  mother's  care  for 
pictured  in  the  many  lines  and  wrinkle*  of  hia 
reatherbeaten,  but  philanthropic,  old  countenance. 

From  East  Tombs  to  the  second  Pyramid  the 
ly  lies  directly  west,  and  is  quite  straight,  if  you 
n  only  manage  to  keep  it  so, — for  there  is  a  con- 
LUt  going  up  and  goii^  down,  or  winding  in  and 
rinding  out  of  rubbish  heaps,  ejected  at  the  spoil- 
of  innamemble  tombs.  In  some  of  them,  por- 
B  of  the  ancient  wall,  well  built,  of  large  8ton« 
locks,  and  leaning  back  at  a  memomble  angle  of 
'6'  of  altitude, — crop  out  for  small  distances ;  in 
thers  the  interior  of  white  Btonc  builded  apart- 
lentB,  or  occasionally  of  black  sun-dried  brick  enclo- 
irea, — are  laid  open  to  the  face  of  day  ;  but  in  the 
mimber,  a  central  hoUow,  much  like  a  Uttl? 
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crater,  terminates  in  a  deep  and  sqaarenshaped  well, 
— whose  sides  are  duly  oriented,  and  out  of  which 
have  been  extracted  the  human  bones  and  vases  of 
coarse  red  earthenware,  now  smashed  to  bits,  which 
lie  strewed  over  hill  and  valley,  with  fragments  oi 
rose-red  granite  far  beyond  counting. 

Passing  south  of  both  the  Great  Pyramid  and  its 
southern  row  of  methodicaUy-arranged,  though  now 
ruined  tombs^  and  still  trending  westward, — we  enter 
rather  a  broad  sheet  of  open  ground  swept  by  west 
wind,  and  showing  a  covering  chiefly  of  bright 
quartzy  pebbles,  like  a  portion  of  the  desert  itself 
Of  course  all  this  time  the  second  P3rramid  is  loom- 
ing large  almost  in  front  of  us,  with  black-bodied, 
bare- necked  vultures  perched  on  its  most  inaccessiUe 
heights  ;  but,  directing  our  course  rather  towards 
the  north  foot,  and  leaving  the  cyclopean  blocks 
forming  the  so-caUed  temple  on  its  east  front  to  our 
left, — we  enter  the  sort  of  excavated  alley  which 
continues  along  both  north  and  west  sides  of  the 
monument. 

This  alley,  some  two  hundred  feet  broad  on  the 
north,  and  one  hundred  on  the  west,  with  a  depth  of 
about  thirty  feet  in  its  central  portion, — results  purely 
from  an  area  having  been  accurately  levelled  in  the 
substance  of  the  hill,  for  the  base  of  the  huge  edifice 
of  the  second  Pyramid.  For  the  hill  extends  itself 
west-north-west,  in  an  inclined  table-form  fashion, 
and  with  rather  increasing  height  as  it  goes;  so 
that  its  actual  culmination  is  a  long  way  westward, 
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«nd  far  too  distant  to  enable  a  monument,  if  placed 
ther^ — to  overlook  in  any  immediate  manner  the 
very  low  and  inlujhited  land  of  Egypt  to  the  east. 
Something  of  a  compromise  was  therefore  effected, 
— a  site  neither  exactly  overhanging  the  valley-cliff, 
nor  again  on  the  more  inland  and  absolute  sum- 
mit of  the  hill ;  and  of  the  two  methods  that  must 
then  be  chosen  between,  for  building  on  a  slope, 
— the  Pyramid  kings  had  preferred  cutting  down 
the  higher  comer  of  the  area,  to  building  up  a  plat- 
fonn  on  the  lower ;  though  there  \si  really  a  some- 
thing of  each  plan,  besides  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  height  of  hving  rock,  left  under  the  western 
half  of  the  Pyramid  to  save  masonry. 

But  to  see  how  truthfully  they  cut  the  rock  down 
outside,  and  how  economical  those  masons  were  of 
good  building  stone — or  of  that  material  whereof 
earth  is  so  prodigal  to  the  sons  of  men,  but  which 
they  need  not  waste  for  all  that ; — because,  not  only 
the  escarpments  of  the  excavation  perfectly 
smooth  (barring  modern  injuries  and  growing  de- 
cay), as  if  severed  through  at  once  by  an  enormous 
iaw, — but  the  remains  of  a  quarry-floor  in  the  north- 
western comer  testify,  that  all  the  removed  substance 
was  carefully,  as  well  as  regularly,  cut  down  m  squares 
and  removed  for  use,  like  so  many  rectangular  cheeses. 
Certainly  very  unlike  the  modem  plan  of  quarry- 
ing whenever  men  are  allowed  unlimited  use  of 
gunpowder,  or  more  particularly  of  nitro-glycerine  ; 
4ca  then  they  delight  in  fracturing  the  rock  with 
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exploaions,  and  sending  it  flying  ;  ruabing  up  after 
the  '  shot '  haa  been  effected,  to  see  if  perchance  some 
of  the  fragments  are  of  aucb  a  size  or  shape  as  may 
be  useful ;  if  not,  to  try  another  blast, — accomplish- 
ing speedily  such  a  scene  of  ruin,  and  such  heaps  of 
splinters,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  clamber  over  the 
ground.  Yet,  at  the  Pyramid  quarry,  the  stone  had 
been  cut  so  neatly  that  there  appeared  no  useless 
fragments  at  all ;  only  the  bases  were  vbible  of 
closely  adjoining  artificial  square  pillars  of  rock,— 
each  of  which  had  been  sliced  off  transversely  until 
close  to  the  ground  ;  and  every  stone  thus  pro- 
cured, when  we  laid  a  one-hundred  inch  measuring- 
rod  on  the  space  it  had  quitted,  appeared  to  have 
been  exactly  of  that  size,  both  in  length  and  breadth. 

Along  this  remarkable  enclosure's  western  side, 
various  tombs  (small  rooms,  with  an  occasional  sepul- 
chral pit  in  the  floor)  have  been  worked  into  the 
substance  of  its  artificial  cliff,  and  there  is  the  begin- 
ning of  another  on  the  north  side.  But  they  ore 
all  probably  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Pyramid ;  as  are  more  eminently  still,  two  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  of  large  size  and  admirable  pre- 
servation on  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  which  speak  clearfy 
to  the  age  of  Remesses  the  Great, — or  the  nineteenth". 
d3aia8ty,  in  place  of  the  fourth,  of  Pyramid-building' 
notoriety,  and  to  the  year  1300  B.C.,  when  Thebes 
was  all-powerfid  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

What  precisely  the  man  was  wanting  who  wrot 
up  in  this  place  hia  name,  titles,  and  the  king  h 
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Krved,  has  not  becD  made  out  by  any  of  the 
Egyptologists  ;  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  was  nothing  but  vainglory,  mth  the  idea  of 
showing  to  inhabiters  of  the  old  Empire  districts, 
how  '  we  of  the  new  Empire  do  these  things  now  in 
Thebea.'  With  those  Diospolitans,  indeed,  the  art 
of  mural  engraving  most  assuredly  culminated  in 
force,  size,  and  superabundance.  In  the  tombs,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  round  alx)ut  the 
Great  Pyramid, — though  sculptured  picture-signs 
in  plenty  are  to  be  seen,  oftener  inside  than  out, — 
they  are  always  modest  in  size,  and  shallow,  though 
■weet,  in  the  cutting ;  ao  that  Alee  Dobree,  who 
many  occasions  had  taken  us  into  one  tomb  or 
another,  especially  to  '  show  King  Cheops'  name,' — 
bad  to  kneel  down  upon  the  drifted  sand  on  the 
floor,  aud  look  up  slantingly  at  the  waU-surfaee  for 
«ome  time,  before  at  last  he  recognised  the  two  little 
ducklings,  the  horned  viper,  and  solar  sieve  within 
tlie  royal  ovaL  But  in  a  Theban,  and  of  course  more 
iDodem,  temple,  the  selfsame  types  arc  magnified  like 
ft  strong  photograph  in  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern ; 
and  the  mere  cerastes  becomes  a  deep-cut  muscular 
monster,  from  which  a  man  need  to  fly,  while  gigan- 
tic aapa  or  cobras  raise  their  hissing  heads  on  every 
aide  ;  and  colossi  of  all  kinds  demand  attention  to 
their  existence  in  a  manner  that  no  one  can  deny. 

Mixed  up,  too,  with  this  increase  in  size  of  the  re- 
{H'ese&tatdons  of  the  second  empire,  is  their  thorough 
transfusion,  by  symbolical  imageiy  representing  the 
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dread  future  in  store  for  disobedient  soids ;  and  their 
devotion  to  setting  forth  the  mighty  powers  of  a 
mjTSterious  system  of  hierology,  or  detailing  the 
various  powers  of  an  innimierable  crowd  of  animal- 
headed  gods ;  a  priest-invented  system  which  en- 
tangled and  enveloped  every  layman  bom  into  the 
world,  as  hopelessly  and  irresistibly  as  did  the  ser- 
pents of  Pallas  hold  the  unfortunate  Laocoon  with 
his  sons ;  of  all  which  characteristic  hieroglyphicism 
hardly  a  vestige  can  be  found  in  the  more  placid 
scenes  of  rural  life,  described  in  the  sepulchral  re- 
cords of  the  fourth  dynasty. 

Wherefore  it  is  really  well  that  ^  Mari,  superiu- 
'  tendent  of  (clerks  ?)  under  Remesses,  beloved  of 
^  Amun»  in  the  abode  of  Haroeri,  son  of  the  super- 

*  intendent  of  the  carriers  Bokenamun,  justified  in 

*  Egypt,  the  pure  land  of  truth/ ^  did  come  to  these, 
at  the  time,  decaying  northern  districts  of  his 
country, — and  give  us  then  and  there  an  example  of 
the  peculiar  developments  produced  on  the  sons  of 
ancient  Mizraim,  by  their  having  been  permitted  to 
follow  their  own  devices  during  a  thousand  years  of 
superabundant  national  prosperity  in  the  south.  He 
selected,  too,  we  must  confess,  the  site  for  his  in- 
scriptions to  admiration  ;  for  while  above  and  below 
them  the  rock  has  since  decayed  deeply  in  its  colum- 
nar, interstratified  manner, — the  region  of  the  incised 
figures  holds  its  chiselled  surface  still. 

Tet  looking  now  at  all  this  range  of  excavations  in 

^  Birch's  tranaUtion  for  Colonel  Howard  Vyie. 
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the  light  of  descriptions  of  Greavea'  day,  what  ruin, 
what  decay  since  then  !  One  part  of  the  cliff  west- 
ward, has  fallen  out  towards  the  Pyramid  ;  another 
&rther  north,  has  fallen  vertically  downwards 
doubling  up  a  doorway  ;  and  many  others  are  under- 
mined to  an  extent  that  seems  to  threaten  they 
eannot  last  much  longer, — or  that  the  very  material 
of  the  Pyramid  hill  is  losing  its  consistence,  and 
Iftiling  in  its  powere  of  holding  together.  The  last 
chance  therefore  which  men  may  ever  have  of 
unravelling  the  long-kept  mysteries  of  the  Pyramid 
■will  soon  slip  through  their  fingers  altogether, — if 
they  be  not  instant  with  earnest  endeavours  to 
chronicle  faithfully  whatever  may  still  be  observed 
iftnd  observable. 

And  now  to  turn  from  its  surrounding  merely,  to 
the  central  monument  itself.  Seated  farther  in,  and 
{arther  up,  the  hill  than  the  Great  one,  the  second 
Pyramid  has  not  only  an  advantage  of  a  few  feet  in 
Jieight  for  its  base, — but  it  looks  in  no  small  degree 
as  if  it  had  had,  at  its  origin,  the  first  cJioice  of  the 
hill  for  building  upon.  This  superiority,  too,  of  site, 
combined  with  its  very  nearly  equal  height  from 
its  base  upwards,  and  with  the  happy  preservation 
of  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  external  sheet  of  casing 
Btones  from  the  summit  downwards, — causes  it  from 
•ome  quarters  in  the  distance,  often  to  make  the 
greater  show  of  the  two.  Yet  for  all  that,  its  smaller 
ibreadth  of  base,  by  close  upon  fifty  feet,  has  entirely 
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mined  its  fame  in  the  eyes  of  tourists ;  so  that^  from 
the  days  of  Herodotus  to  our  own,  the  crowd  inr 
variably  rush  to  look  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
having  seen  it, — simply  hasten  away  again,  without 
caring  to  visit  anything  else  that  there  may  be, 
even  close  round  about 

Mere  difference  of  size  is  not,  however,  the  only 
argument  which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  ;  for  a  dose  scientific  observer  there^ 
is  delighted  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  its 
mechanical  exceUence,  rigid  economy,  and  the  com- 
bination of  every  feature  towards  obtaining  and 
preserving  the  greatest  amount  of  geometric  truth ; 
hence  the  squareness  of  all  the  stones,  the  perfect 
break  joint  system  throughout,  the  universal  cement- 
ing, and  the  picked  mineral  capable  of  most  exact 
working  introduced  into  the  passages,  the  casing, 
and  wherever  external  figure  is  to  be  demonstrated. 
But  with  the  second  Pyramid,  the  mass  of  its  struc- 
ture is  simply  execrable  ;  or,  as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son has  very  gently  put  it,  *  the  style  of  building  in 

*  the  second  Pyramid  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  first, 

*  and  the  stones  used  in  its  construction  were  less 

*  carefully  selected ;  while  Howard  Vyse  more 
boldly  describes  much  of  it,  as  *  being  only  a  kind 
'  of  gigantic  rubble-work,'  or  something  *  so  irregu- 

*  larly  built,  that  since  the  removal  of  the  casing, 

*  the  desert  sand  and  rain  have  penetrated  in  several 
'  places  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  it  is  owing 
'  to  this  looseness  of  construction,  that  Signer  Bel- 
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^m^  zoni  was  unable  to  work  his  way  through  the 
H**  stones,  which  had  coUajraed  in  the  forced  entrance, 
I  '  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Khaliplis  ;  and 
'  that,  in  1837,  the  Arabs  could  not  be  employed  in 
>      *  another  part  of  it.' 

^m  Yet  neither  these,  nor  any  other  observers  I  am 
^P-scquainted  with, — have  noticed,  that  all  the  above 
I  animadversions  apply  only  to  the  lower  half,  or 
rather  more,  in  vertical  height  of  the  structure ; 
whose  upper  half,  so  far  as  it  can  be  seen  underneath 
the  termination  of  the  casing,  suddenly  takes  on  a 
perfectly  new  and  improved  style  of  building  ;  a 
gtyle  indeed  which  is  even  more  square,  regular,  and 

I  solidly  put  together  than  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
itaelf.  This  noteworthy  fact  took  our  attention  again 
ftnd  again,  and  was  examined  under  varying  illu- 
mination during  months. 
So  nice  too  did  our  discrimination  of  such  matters 
become  at  last  by  &equent  trial,  that  to  scan  the 
I  enuface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  second  Pyramid 
courseti  of  building,  was,  from  their  irregularity, 
quite  vexation  to  the  eye  ;  but  to  turn  one's  gaze 
therefrom  towards  any  part  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
gave  relief  unspeakable.  The  courses  there,  might 
no  doubt  be  often  far  from  equal  in  height,  the  one 
to  the  other ;  and  oft^n,  after  having  decreased  in 
thickness  for  several  successive  layers,  they  began 
anew  with  thick  ones ;  but  that  did  not  touch  the 
solidity  of  the  whole  mass  so  formed,  for  each  layer 
or  coarse  preserved  its  own  thickness,  whatever  that 
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was  at  any  one  point,  round  and  round  the  Pyramid ; 
and  was  composed  eyer3rwliere  of  well  squared,  well 
fixed,  well  cemented  stones. 

There  was  a  unity  too  in  the  style  of  the  building 
that  prevailed  without  a  break  or  flaw  firom  top  to 
bottom  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  a  unity  indeed  of 
architect  rather  than  mason,  which  permitted  small 
deviations  in  unimportant  detail,  but  kept  principles 
and  objects  not  only  always  in  view  but  absolutely 
paramount;  allowing,  for  instance,  the  mason  for 
economy^s  sake  to  utUize  without  needless  cutting 
down  the  varied  sizes  of  blocks  furnished  by  the 
quarries^ — ^but  still  in  such  a  manner  only,  as  should 
not  let  that  difference  of  size  in  the  smallest  compo- 
nents, interfere  in  any  way  with  the  final  end  pro- 
posed for  the  whole  building ;  the  angle  of  the  sides 
with  the  base,  for  instance,  being  exactly  the  same 
over  the  region  of  small,  as  of  thick,  courses.  Look- 
ing up  therefore  at  the  flanks  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
— you  saw  plainly  how,  vast  as  they  may  be,  aixpos- 
ing  at  one  view  no  less  than  ten  acres  of  masonry, 
yet  that  they  must  have  been  reared  under  one 
architect,  upon  one  well  considered  and  fully 
sufficient  mechanical  plan  ;  for  a  single  purpose 
well  kept  to,  and  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  years. 

But  on  turning  again  to  the  second  Pyramid,  you 
saw  just  as  clearly  that  there,  there  had  been  two 
architects,  two  times  of  building  long  removed  from 
each  other,  and  two  entirely  different  styles  of  work- 
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manship,  which  do  not  blend  iato  each  other  in  the 
smallest  degree, — but  begin  and  end  in  abruptest  of 
manner ;  showing,  in  fact,  a  new  top  on  an  old  Pyra- 
mid. The  new  top,  built  by  those  whose  prentice 
hands  had  been  taught  the  virtue  of  exactreBs  on 
the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  the  old  substructure,  by 
their  early  predecessors,  on  whom  the  light  of  the 
improved  style  of  building  introduced  by  the  Great 
Pyramid  architect,  had  never  dawned, 

These  mechanical  features,  on  which  many  his 
torical  points  may  be  found  to  rest,  were  brought 
out  admirably  in  not  a  few  of  our  photographs ; 
so  clearly,  indeed,  that  we  wonder  they  have  not 
earlier  excited  attention  ;  and  the  reason  THcty  be, 
that  the  very  superlative  stj'le  of  building  near  the 
top  of  the  second  Pyramid  has  only  recently  been 
made  fully  plain, — by  the  falling  off  from  it  of 
an  insterstitial  coating  of  stone-work,  which  formed 
the  backiug,  or  adjustment,  as  it  were,  of  the  casing 
stones.  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  the  very 
curious,  yet  most  positive,  testimony  furnished  by 
Dr.  Pococke  in  1743  can  be  explained. 

*  According  to  my  observations,'  says  he,  '  the 
'  casing  of  tliis  (second)  Pyramid  did  not  project 
'  Ijeyond  the  angle  of  tfie  steps,  as  it  did  in  those 
'  beyond  Saccara,  but  was  executed  as  represented  in 
'  the  sixteenth  plate.  1  observed  on  the  north  and 
'  east  sides,  the  upper  part  of  the  Pyramid  was  entire 
'  for  forty  or  fifty  feet  down  from  the  top,  as  I  con- 
•  jectured,  and  (A«  stone  seemed  to  set  further  out 
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'  fornear  a  hundred  feet  from  the  top  than  it  c 
'  below,  which  I  could  not  account  for/ 

Now  we  need  not  be  too  hard  in  judging  of  t 
Doctor's  lengths  by  feet,  because  they  were  only 
'  ooDJectures/  and  are  yet  quite  enough  for  distin- 
guishing comparatively  the  various  parts  ;  and  the 
real  feature  to  be  noticed  is, — that  whereas  the  space 
which  intervenes  between  the  lower  end  of  the  frag- 
mentary casing  (which  forms  a  sort  of  Norman 
helmet  to  the  structure),  and  the  beginning  of  the 
bad  part  of  the  masonry  far  below, — ia  now  a  region 
of  depression — it  was  one,  in  his  day,  of  elevation, 
measured  both  by  what  was  above  and  what  was 
below  it ;  so  that  the  respective  appearances  in  1748 
and  I860  may  be  thus  easily  repreaented  : — 


Evidently  then  the  good  masonry  couraes  of 
upper  part  held  their  packing  for  the  casing  stont 
long  after  the  casing  stones  themselves  had  been 
violently  stripped  away,  Mid  after  the  similar  but 
slighter  packing  had  left  the  ruder  portions  lielow  ; 
and  if  we  are  still  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  this  one 
example  of  the  second,  and  only  one,  of  all  the 
Pyramids  of  Jeezeh,  something  of  what  their  origi- 
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1  appearance  must  have  been  with  their  armour 
i  casing  entire, — it  is  from  the  teaacity  with  which 
Sir  atones  of  the  topmost  and  best  built  part,  yet 
hold  everything  together.    The  introduction  there- 
fore of  better  workmanship  over  the  upper  part  of 
:  second  Pyramid  has  been  of  extraordinary  and 
ried  importance,  for  enabling  men  in  these  latter 
lays  to  uphold  the  true  theory  against  the  '  laddered' 
tothesis,  80  much  insisted  on  in  several  quarters  ; 
ud  also  to  approximate  to  some  personal  matters 
Rof  its  history.    The  very  recent  falling  oflf,  moreover, 
|of  the    caaing,    which    had    so   long   concealed  an 
jiount  of  unexpected  excellence  of  workmanship, 
}  diacloaed  a  fact  of  signal  purport ;  and  as  efiec- 
hiTe  for  the  cause  of  truth,  as  was  for  untruth,  the 
Ifclling  away  of  the  plaster  in  subsequent  days  to  its 
■.building,  from  the  Ptolemeian  Pharos  of  Alexandria  ; 
vhen  the  name  of  King  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  cut 
mly  in  that  plaster,  fell  with  it  :  but  on  the  stones 
behind,  deeply  carved  in  secret  long  before,  appeared 
in  its  place  the  name  of  the  plebeian  architect, — who 
then  headed  the  rest  of  the  inscription  and  made  it 
appear  to  all  men  that  he,  and  not  the  king,  had 
built  the  lighthouse  out  of  his  gracious  regard  '  for 
'  those  who  travel  by  sea.' 

When  the  casing  was  put  on  the  second  Pyramid, 

course  good    and    bad    work  underneath    were 

overed  alike,  and  for  two  or  three  thousand  years 

icted  equally  well ;  but  not  for  more,  as  the  bulg- 

ling  of  the    loose   rubble-work   in    the  lower  part 
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must  have  been  one  of  the  first  means  of  loosenii 
the  outside  coat.  This  in  itself,  judging  from  tl 
portion  left,  as  well  as  by  hand  specimens  pick( 
up  on  the  rubbish  heap  below,  is  almost  faultleaa 
being  composed  of  good  Mokattam  stone, 
worked,  though  to  a  different  angle,  with  the  full 
mechanical  skill  acquired  by  masons  during,  or  sub- 
sequent to,  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  Yet 
one  feature  of  weakness  crops  out,  i.e.,  of  human 
weakness, — for  as  time  went  on  and  wealth  increased, 
the  desire  to  realize  truth  gave  way  before  the 
craving  for  ornament ;  a  vice  manifesting  itself  in 
the  two  lowest,  and  therefore  last  applied,  eouraes  of 
the  casing  of  the  second  Pyramid,—  having  been  con- 
structed in  red  granite.  A  more  splendid-looking 
stone  before  the  world,  but  by  no  means  so  well 
adapted  for  being  worked  into,  and  then  keeping, 
under  inclemency  of  weather,  a  perfect  figure,  as 
the  limestone  rock  of  Mokattam  ;  and  infinitely  more 
expensive,  though  that  ia  another  attraction,  and 
almost  principle  of  adoration,  to  some  idulatroi 
minds. 

The  great  blocks  which  composed  these  two  ranges 
are  lying,  some  nearly  in  situ,  and  others  scattered 
about  the  base  here  and  there  ;  but  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous, if  inteqireted  aright,  to  h&ve  assured  Bel- 
zoni  practically, — seeing  he  would  persist  '  in  not 
'  reading  any  old  books  about  the  PjTamida,' — that 
the  casing  of  the  second  had  been  completed  by  itf 
builders,  though  subsequently  despoiled  and  redm 
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I  to  its  present  Bmall  proportions  by  decay,  combined 

1  with  the  demands  during  the  last  thousand  years  of 

I  a  new  rifting  city  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  Mus- 

I  Jim  spoilers  of  the  yeare  800  and  900  A.D.,  took  the 

mestone  and  left  the  granite  ;  just,  in  fact,  as  their 

IdusUni  successors  do  now, — for  they  advance  not, 

neither  do  they  change  :  and  day  after  day  did  we 

see  camels  from  neighbouring  villages  loading  up 

limestone  blocks,  at  the  tombs  around  the  PjTaniid, 

and  carrj'ing  them  off,  for  building  such  things  as 

outside  stairs  to  mud-brick  houses,  whenever  their 

owners  indulge  in  a  second  storey, — but  studiously 

uvoiding  the  intractable  granite. 


i 


Hard  this  granite  mineral  is,  doubtless  ;  and  when 
employed  in  inside  work,  perhaps  splendidly  capable 
of  keeping  the  shape  once  given  to  it  Ijy  art, — but 
in  outside  situations,  and  under  pressure,  it  has  a 
lamentable  tendency  to  break  away  at  the  angles, 
ind  approach  a  boulder  figure.  When  we  went 
therefore  on  another  occasion  to  the  third  Pjn-amid, 
and  found  several  ranges  of  its  casing  stones,  one 
over  the  other,  perfectly  in  situ,  and  of  granite, — 
and  hoped,  therefore,  to  measure  an  angle  accurately 
to  seconds, —  what  was  not  our  horror  to  find  them 
more  like  round  pebbles,  than  the  thin-edged,  pre- 
cise lined,  Mokattam  limestone  blocks  of  cither  the 
(Jreat,  or  second.  Pyramid.  Of  the  ancient  casing 
sloued  of  the  third  Pyramid,  l^esides  those  already 
alluded  to,  you  may  find  almost  as  many  as  you 
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like,  lying  about  in  heaps  on  every  aide,  and  stall 
whole  ;  but  as  they  are  of  granite,  they  are  of  no 
use  in  recovering  the  exact  angle  ;  this  is  the  reward 
of  those  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  beauty 
of  truth  in  a  cheap  and  plain-looking  material,  but 
must  get  something  dazzling,  oraamental,  coloui 
and,  forsooth,  costly. 

The  third  Pyramid  waa  built  certainly 
some  aver  very  long  after,  the  second ;  and 
diseased  craving  for  show  had  grown  meanwhito  ■ 
on  the  nation  to  such  an  extent,  that  peculiar  size, 
with  its  symbolical  meaning,  and  almost  everything 
else  having  reference  to  astronomical  or  geometri 
perfections,  were  sacrificed  to  gorgeous  expensivi 
ness  :  whence  came  the  excessive  amount  of  granite, ' 
employed  in  its  casing,  even  half-way  up  the  sides ! 
Of  course,  in  its,  the  third  Pyramid's,  day,  this  gew- 
gaw was  admired,  and  known  pre-excellently  as  '  tj 
'  coloured  Pyramid ;'  strangely  enough,  too,  it  bold 
a  fascination  still  over  modem  Eg)'ptologist8  of  the 
hieroglyphic  and  hierological  schools,  who  admire  it 
for  precisely  the  very  points  where  it  has  deviate 
most  from  the  pmer  example  and  nobler  objects  4 
the  Great  Pj-ramid.  Thus  one  of  notable  literal 
fame  in  this  country  writes  ;  '  The  third  Pyramid  is 
'  indeed  the  smallest  of  the  three,  but  was  the  last  and 
'  moat  perfect  of  those  erections,  and  more  expensive 
'  by  far  than  any  of  them ;'  while  another  similar- 
minded  author,  but  of  wider-spread  fame,  and, 
blowing   the   trumpet    with   a   firmer   breath 
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stronger  lungs,  holds  forth  :  '  This,  the  third  Pyra> 
'  mid,  is  styled  by  the  classics  the  most  sumptuous 
'  and  magnificent  of  all  the  Pyramida ;  and  bo  it 
'  appears   even  in   its  dilapidation.     It  was  cased 

*  in  granite  up  to  a  considerable  height.' '  Then 
being  at  a  loss  how  to  prove  all  the  praise  by  any 
known   details   of    the    building    itself,    especially 

seing  that  it  is  less  than  half  the  linear  size  of 
3  Great  Pyramid, — the  author  tries  to  eke  out  the 
by  saying  something  about  the  foundation. 
P  The  third  Pyramid  surpassed,'  says  he,  '  the  greater 
f  ones,  in  the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  its  substruc- 
f  tion  as  much  as  in  beauty.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
?  level  for  it,  instead  of  lowering  the  rock  to  the 

*  westwjird,  a  substruction  more  than  ten  feet  in 
'  depth  was  laid  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  par- 
'  ticularly  towards  the  north-eastward,  where  the 
'  rock  falls  considerably.'  Yet  all  this  is  merely  a 
lavish  waste  of  money  to  obtain  a  less  secure  stand- 
ing ground  than  what  excavation  in  the  opposite 
direction  would  have  given. 

Granite,  however,  in  plenty,  and  enormous  blocks, 
by  the  testimony  of  autliors  of  all  creeds,  is  lying 

» about  on  every  side  at  the  third  Pyramid ;  ship- 
Joads  and  whole  fleets  of  dahabeeah-loads  are  there. 
Bach  as  must  have  occupied  the  stream  of  old  father 
Nile  for  years  to  bring  down  from  Syene.  What, 
tlieu,  can  M.  Niebuhr  mean  when  saying,  *  By  the 

kwde  of  the  third  Pyramid  you  may  find,  it  is  true, 
'  Bunun's  EyypI,  vol.  it  p.  1CS. 
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'  some  morsels  of  granite  among  the  niin%  but  these 
'  pieces  are  neither  sufficiently  large  nor  sufficiently 

*  numerous  to  make  one  believe  that  even  a  part  of 

*  the  Pyramid  could  have  been  covered  with  them. 

*  These  blocks  have  served  perhaps  for  omamentB, 
'  and  have  contained   inscriptions^   of  which  the 

*  Pyramids  themselves  do  not  show  now  any  ves- 

*  tige '  ?^  What,  too,  can  the  learned  Baron  Bunsen 
mean  by  putting  prominently  forward,  near  the 
head  of  his  chapter  on  the  ^  Pyramids  of  Jeezeh  and 

*  field  of  the  Pyramids^'  and  far  above  many  excel- 
lent workers  bearing  British  names,  ^  among  the 

*  earlier  describers,  Niebuhr^s  measurements  are  the 

*  most  trustworthy,  his  views  the  soundest'  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
second  Pyramid ;  and,  passing  the  lower  entrance, 
which  is  in  the  flat  ground  and  now  blocked  up  by 
sand  and  stone, — let  us  climb  the  hill  of  rubbish  to 
the  upper  entrance,  which  is  just  about  the  same 
height  above  the  base,  and  same  distance  east  of 
the  centre,  as  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  there. 
The  passage  itself,  too,  is  of  the  same  bore,  or  47'3 
inches  in  transverse  height  and  41*7  in  breadth,  and 
at  nearly  the  same  angle  of  dip ;  but  it  has  none  of  the 

^  *  A  cdt^  de  la  troin^me  pyramide,  on  troupe,  il  est  vni,  des  mor- 
ceaux  de  granit  parmi  les  d^combres ;  mais  ces  pitees  ne  sont  ni 
assez  grandes  ni  assez  nombreuBes,  pour  faire  croire  qu'une  partie  seule* 
ment  de  la  pyramide  ait  pu  en  dire  couverte.  Ces  blocs  ont  servi  peni- 
6tre  d^omemens,  et  ont  contenu  des  inscriptions,  dont  les  pyramidei 
elles-mdmes  ne  montrent  anjourd'hui  aucon  vestige.' — Voyage  de  M, 
Niebuhr,  Swiss  edition,  1780. 


hrfwiffaMe,  to  look  to  men's  c^n  ncA  nd  4juluwu^ 
and  tfarf  got  it  tn  die  racf  gnatto. 

Down  the  steep  deanent  JJee  Dotne  led  Ite 
way,  my  wi&  ud  I  Iblknred,  ukd  SoBjite  vas  left 
outside  to  guard  tbe  photographic  appaxatos.  At 
nthei  more  than  one  hondred  fe^  from  tlie  en- 
trance, a  granite  portcullis  has  to  be  ctavled  nnda; 
— a  good  and  true  portcallis,  for  it  is  a  akb  sliding 
m  vertical  grooves  in  tbe  wall,  and  in  a  vertical  slit 
in  the  roof,  only  jnst  broad  enough  to  reeeive  the 
block ;  BO  that,  if  yon  cannot  crawl  underneath  it, 
you  certainly  cannot  pass  above  it,  or  to  either 
side.  Beyond  this  point  are  two  such  awkward 
Httle  cliffs,  connected  with  the  entrance  to  a  lower 
passage,  as  induced  me  on  a  second  visit  to  come 
armed  with  a  handy  nine-foot  ladder :  but  thnt 
point  and  its  heap  of  stones  ouco  passed,  the  rest 
was  plain  sailing, — eaay  upright  walking  along  a 
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horizontal  passage,  nearly  six  feet  high  and  four 
broad, — ^with  bats  in  numbers  swifdy  flying  past  us, 
though  happily  sparing  our  candles^ — until  we  entered 
the  grand  room,  forty-six  feet  long,  sixteen  broad, 
and  twenty-two  high  in  the  middle  of  its  angular 
roof,  and  lying  vertically  under  the  centre  of  the 
whole  Pyramid.     (See  Finis  Plate.) 

The  floor  is  in  a  lamentable  state  of  disarrange- 
ment, for  after  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  had  left,  but 
at  his  expense,  Mr.  Perring  raised  the  whole  of  the 
stonework,  packed  its  chief  portion  up  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  room, — and  then  began  to.  dig  madly 
under  the  sarcophagus  at  the  west  end,  and  in 
various  other  places,  in  search  of  a  fancied  opening 
into  some  equally  fancied  secret  lower  roontis, — ^but 
which  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding.  Now  we, 
having  come  to  make,  among  certain  other  little 
measures,  some  of  temperature,  placed  a  thermo- 
meter, with  its  bulb  covered  with  floor-dust,  to 
acquire  the  heat  of  the  place ;  and  then  sitting  down 
on  some  of  the  disjointed  blocks  at  a  distance, 
burnt  a  few  grains  of  magnesium  wire,  and  looked 
around  and  cogitated. 

The  first  thing  that  came  out  in  the  new  illumi- 
nation was  Belzoni's  name,  painted  up  on  the  south 
wall  in  enormous  characters,  and  within  a  long 
bracket,— as  having  opened,  or  scoperta^  this  chamber, 
on  this  identical  day  on  which  we  were  there,  viz., 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  but  in  the  year  1818.  The 
walls  of  the  horizontal  passage  leading  into  it,  as 
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well  as  those  of  the  chamber  itself,  which  are  all 
hewn  out  of  the  lociil  rock,  were  then  gamished 
with  large  growths  of  the  saline  efflorescence ;  '  six 
'  inches  long,  and  like  an  endive  leaf'  he  describes 
Uiem,  though  now  they  are  small  enough.  In  his 
day,  too,  there  was  still  visible  the  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion, indicating  that  Muslims  bad  broken  into  the 
place  some  nine  hundred  years  before ;  but  that 
was  the  only  decoration,  if  so  it  could  be  called ; 
for  even  the  slight  attempt  by  the  builders  to  get 
up  a  coloured  entrance  passage  by  means  of  red 
granite  blocks,  ceases  when  you  have  passed  the 
portcullis ;  and  after  that,  all  further  advance  is 
merely  between  bare  walls  of  dull  earthy  colour, 
without  a  single  line  of  moulding,  or  scrap  of 
painting,  and  not  one  stroke  of  engraving. 

This  astonishing  plainness,  so  at  variance  with 
the  tomba  of  the  same  age  round  about  the  Pyra- 
mid, must  have  struck  cold  on  the  Italian  heart  of 
one  like  Belzoni, — just  returned  from  Eesthetic  revel- 
ling in  the  painted  splendours  of  his  chief  discovery 
at  Biban-el-Malook,  in  the  valley  of  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  at  Thebes.  There,  every  passage,  every  ceiling, 
every  wall,  glows  with  painted  forms ;  each  one  of 
8uch  figures  having  been  first  carved  neatly  into  the 
stone,  before  the  decorative  tints  were  appUed  ;  and 
both  the  brilliancy  of  colour  and  vigour  of  drawing 
continually  increase  in  every  successive  room,  until 
they  positively  blaze  up  in  their  culmination  of 
ehiomatac  gloiy  in  the  final  sepulchral  chamber  of 
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the  king ;  and  with  so  happy  an  effect,  that  even  a1 
Turkish  grandee  who  visited  Belzoni    there, 
after  its  discovery,  could  for  the  moment  forget  the  ' 
illegality,  to  him  and  his  creed,  of  representations 
of  the  human  form, — and  condescended  to  say,  that 
'  really  the  place  would  make  a  capital  hareem,  be- J 
*  cause  the  women  would  have  something  to  look  at'l 

But  in  the  second  Pyramid,  Belzoni  and  his  party  1 
rushed  along  the  passage  to  gain  there  the  sepulchral  I 
chamber  of  that  king  ;  and  the  enterprising  Paduan  I 
has  even  given  us  a  picture  of  his  friends  etormingl 
into  the  final  room,  torch  in  hand,  and  finding  it  ^ 
all  the  colour  of  mud,  and  just  as  void  of  human 
aitistry  ;  i.e.,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  granite 
sarcophagus  sunk  in  the  floor  near  the  western  end ;  | 
a  well-shaped  and  admirably  wrought  sarcophagual 
truly,  but  without  a  sculptured  line  of  any  kind  ot'M 
degree  on  its  perfectly  bare  and  unimpassioned  sidea.  j 

Why  was  this  king's  chamber  so  infinitely  plainerj 
than  those  of  any  of  his  subjects,  of  which  there  are.1 
a  profusion  roimd  about  outside  ;  nay,  why  so  abso-j 
lately  plain  ?  is  a  question  that  has  been  asked  again  J 
and  again,  but  totally  in  vain  on  any  Egyptologicf 
view  of  the  facts.    What  the  early  Muslims  may  havej 
found  in  tlie  room  when  they  broke  into  it,  say  ini 
900  A.D.,  there  is  no  ascertaining  now  ;  it  was  notl 
even  known  in  European  circles  that  they  had  done 
so,  or  that  there  was  any  chamber  to  break  into, 
until  Belzoni's  proceedings  proved  its  existence  ;  and 
they  have  since  been  confirmed  by  Colonel  Vyse's'J 
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excavations ;  with  the  addition  too,  of  indicatioiw  of 
this  Pyramid  having  been  broken  open  much  eariier 
Btill,  or  by  Egj-ptians  themselves  of  the  ancient  day, 
when  both  the  existence  and  structure  of  the  secret 
chambers  were  probably  still  understood. 

^The  whole  history,  indeed,  of  the  second  Pyramid, 
of  most  of  the  other  Pyramids  as  well, — certMn 
parts  of  the  Great  Pyramid  alone  excepted, — has  been 
a  history  merely  of  successive  violations  of  its  sepul- 

P-' — il    chamber ;    so   that  the   mighty  mass  of  its 
ded  bulk,  covering  eleven  acres  of  ground,  has 
ed  strangely  little,  or  nothing  at  all,  to  the  security 
he  tomb  below  it     Lord  Valentia  has  preceded 
)ne!  Howard  Vyse,  in  pointedly  asking,  '  if  the 
■  oDJect  of  the  Pyramids  could  have  been  the  preser- 
'  vation  of  a  buried  body,  when  they  are  furnished 
•  with  entrance    passages  lined  with  white  marble 
'  (stone),  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  spoiler 
'  doubting  his  way  for  one  moment,  or  deviating  one 
^f  foot  to  the  right  or  left  until  he  had  arrived  at 
^V  the  very    central    chamber  of  the  whole  ;   when 
^P  the  simple  expedient  of  extracting  such  lining,  or 
^r  never  putting  it  in,  and  building  up  the  passage 
H*  with  ordinary  masonry  after  the  deposition  of  the 
^V  corpse,  would  luive  required  a  moiety,  or  more,  of 
^p  the  building  to  be  removed  before  its  treasured 
'  aecret  could  have  been  touched  upon  I' 

Belzoni,  somewhat  excusably,  tries  to  make  out 
his  discovery  of  the  entrance  to  the  second  Pyramid, 
B  being  the  result  of  extraordinary  acuteness,  ex- 
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perience,  observation,  aad  deduction  on  hia  part 
but  it  was  simply  nothing  more  than  this,  that  he 
went  to  the  Great  Pyramid  close  by,  measured  how 
high  above  the  base,  and  how  far  east  of  the  centre 
the  entrance  there  was, — and  then  laying  off  those 
same  measures  on  the  second  Pyramid,  found  that 
their  intersection  fell  on  a  place  covered  by  a  cloak 
of  rubbish  ;  whereupon  he  very  naturally  cut  in( 
that  rubbish,  to  see  if  the  entrance  really  was  thi 
underneath  the  heap,  and  came  at  once  on 
granite-lined  passage.  The  praise,  therefore,  of 
discovery,  if  any,  should  rather  be  conferred  on 
arcHtecta  who  gave  the  entrance  passages  of  the  two 
Pyramids  such  a  perfectly  similar  position — that^ 
when  one  was  found,  the  other  might  be  considered 
as  also  known,  Belzoni's  discovery  too,  was  only 
such  a  one  as  the  unlearned  Muslims  of  many 
hundred  years  earlier  had  made  for  themselves  ;  and 
they  must  have  had  far  more  serious  trouble  in 
clearing  the  passage  when  found, — if  its  closing 
blocks  were  still  inside. 

These  closing  blocks,  a  peculiar  pyramidal  insti- 
tution, were  huge  things  regularly  cut  and  shaped 
to  slide  down,  and  completely  fill  up  the  passage  all 
the  way  from  bottom  to  top  ;  they  offered,  therefore, 
when  once  in  position,  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
any  occasional  prowler,  on  the  impulse  of  a  sudden 
thought,  breaking  into  the  giant  tomb ;  and  they 
completely  ruin  the  theories  of  some  astronomical 
savants  as  to  the  entrance  passages  having  been  o] 
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tubes  for  Pyramid  priests  observing  tlie  pole-star  in, 
or  from, — but  they  do  not  materially  alter  Lord 
Valcntia's  argument,  aa  to  a  clue  being  given  by  the 
tilled  walls  to  any  powerful  and  determined  depre- 
dators, showing  them  exactly  how  to  proceed,  and 
here  to  go.  We  may  speak  so  confidently  now  of 
le  entrance  passages  having  been  originally  thus 
closed,  for  it  was  reserved  to  Colonel  Howard  Vj'se 
to  clear  out,  and  to  be  the  first  since  the  time  of  the 
builders,  to  clear  out  the  tower  entrance  of  the 
second  Pyramid.  This  lower  enti-ance  had  ita 
mouth  concealed  by  the  pavement, — a  flat  sheet  of 
masonry  about  twenty  inches  thick  and  thirty  feet 
broad,  supposed  to  run  all  round  the  Pyramid,  and 
the  pavement  had  never  been  broken  up  over  the 
spot ;  therefore,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  man 
to  come  on  that  entrance  since  the  pavement  waa 
Axed  ;  and  when  he  did  so  come,  and  did  lay  bare 
ihe  mouth  of  the  passage,  it  was  full,  as  described, 
of  these  long  rectangular  blocks  ;  which  he  had  then 
at  great  expense  to  split  up  as  they  lay,  and  after- 
wards draw  out  the  pieces.  No  particular  result 
seemed  to  follow  tliat  laborious  and  expensive 
operation,  for  the  passage  led  only  to  subterranean 
rooms  that  were  accessible  also,  and  had  by  others 
been  reached  from  the  upper  passage,- — beyond 
finding  it  very  notably  diiFerent  in  angle  from  the 
upper,  or  22°  in  place  of  26° ;  and  much  theoretical 
wcU  aa  historical  meaning  may  be  found  by  and 
to  result  from  that  change  of  direction. 
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In  SO  far,  however,  as  knowledge  instructs,  directs, 
or  guides  the  literary  world  at  present,  we  must 
(putting  aside  for  the  time  all  small  doubtings  to 
the  contrary)  take  the  large  chamber  of  the  second 

purposes.  And  then,  to  any  one  seated  as  we  were, 
waiting  for  our  thermometers  to  take  the  temperature 
of  the  room, — some  comparisons  on  that  foundation 
may  arise  in  the  mind,  touching  that  in  so  far  ad- 
mitted  sepulchral  room  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  the  King's  chamber,  with  its  much  contested 
coffer  in  the  Great  P3nramid  :  as  thus, — are  not  the 
two  cases  essentially  similar  ;  viz., — ^in  each  instance 
a  long  room  running  east  and  west;  a  granite 
sarcophagus,  placed  with  its  length  north  and  south 
in  a  position  near  the  western  end  of  the  chamber ; 
and  then  two  holes  in  the  north  and  south  walls  for 
ventilating  purposes  ? 

Appearances  did  at  first  look  very  funereal,  by 
analogy,  for  the  King's  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid ;  but  relationship  with  the  second,  dissipated 
rapidly  on  further  consideration.  Thus,  Ist,  the 
King's  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  above  the  ground  outside,  and  in  the 
midst  of  worked  masonry, — or  in  a  position  where  no 
Pyramid  was  ever  yet  known  to  have  any  chamber 
or  to  bury  a  man ;  while  the  large  chamber  of  the 
second  Pyramid  is  excavated  in  rock,  and  has  its 
floor  below  the  level  of  the  ground  outside, — or  a 
position  suitable  to  burying.     2d,  The  sarcophagus 
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of  the  second  Pyramid  is  shaped  like  a  sarcophaguB, 
is  Bunk  in  the  floor,  and  has  an  excellent,  tight- 
fitting  fast-fixing  lid ;  but  the  cofler  of  the  Great 
PjTamid  ia  deeper,  as  well  aa  more  capacious,  than 
was  ever  known  for  a  sarcophagus ;  no  man  has 
ever  recorded  seeing  ita  lid,  and  the  vessel  stands 
free  on  the  open  surface  of  the  floor.  Zd,  The 
lioles  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chamber 
of  the  second  Pyramid,  says  Mr.  Pening,  who 
abundantly  examined  them  as  an  architect,  may  be 
the  beginnings  of  making  ventilating  tubes,  or  may 
have  been  to  support  a  wooden  frame-work  to 
facilitate  laying  on  the  slabs  which  form  the  roof  of 
this  excavated  room  ;  but  as  the  utmost  length  of 
one  hole  is  seventeen,  and  of  the  other  thirteen, 
inches,  they  do  not  reach  the  air  outside ;  and  can- 
not compete  with  the  real  ventilating- tubes  of  the 
King's  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  are 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  stop  not 
until  they  reach  the  exterior,  ith,  And  we  add  thia 
merely  out  of  superabundance  of  arguments,  and 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  as  well  as  touching 
also  on  one  of  the  magistral  mysteries  of  all  those 
P^Tamidsl  While  the  chamber  of  the  second 
Pyramid  is  directly  led  to  by  the  leading  of 
the  entrance  passage,  and  its  conspicuously  lined 
walld, — the  King's  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
just  as  directly  led  away  from  by  the  entrance 
passage  there ;  which  seems  rather  to  have  been  a 
Uiad  and  shield  to  it,  and  a  diversion  to  all  who 
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would  come  to  seek  for  that  remarkable  chamber 
positively  inducing  them  to  go  past  the  concealed 
point  of  junction  of  the  passages  ;  ic,  all  but  those 
very  few,  or  perhaps  even  that  one  only  man  who 
has  been  previously  instructed  to  look  for  a  certmn 
almost  microscopic  mark  on  the  floor.  Hence  the 
chamber  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  is  truly  the 
representative  of  the  large  one  in  the  second  Pyra^ 
mid, — can  be  no  other  than  that  usually  despised, 
but  nevertheless  very  large,  subterranean  chamber 
which  is  excavated  in  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the 
long  entrance  passage  ;  and,  equally  with  the  cham- 
bers excavated  in  other  Pyramids,  must  have 
intended  to  be  easily  discovered,  and  looked  on 
sepulchral ;  while  the  so-called  King's  chamber 
the  Great  Pyramid  stands  absolutely  unique ;  raised 
up  on  high,  and  yet  concealed  ;  unadorned,  and  yet 
filled  with  symbols  ;  but  symbols,  whose  only  orna- 
ment consists  in  perfect  workmanship,  whose  only 
allusions  are  to  the  great  things  and  true  of  both 
terrestrial  and  cosmical  science,  and  whose  exact 
resemblance  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

Satisfying  ourselves  at  the  place  with  this  interim 
reasoning  upon  a  matter  yet  further  to  be  dis- 
cussed, we  now  clambered  our  way  out  of  the 
second  Pyramid,  and  reached  its  exterior  a  little 
after  sunset, — both  when  the  darkened 
of  the  sky  reflected  down  to  earth,  was  givii 
all  eastern  sloping  ground  that  look  of  dampjie 
which  is  there  bo  far  from  the  truth,  and  even  i 
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impossible  to  be  real  in  the  yellow  parched-ap 
desert, — and  when  the  wheeling  vultures  overhead 
were  returning  home  for  the  night  to  their  inac- 
cessible summit  of  the  smooth  casing  stones,  and 
were  barking  a  bark  as  gruff  as  that  of  the  heads 
of  Cerberus  himsel£  The  scene  therefore  both 
looked  sad  and  sounded  sombre,  malring  ns  fear 
that  poor  Smyne  had  been  left  alone  with  his  dole- 
ful thoughts  rather  loDger  than  was  prudent ;  but 
to  our  intense  surprise  we  found  him  perfectly  joy- 
ous, and  meny  as  a  cricket 

*  O  yea,  I  all  right,'  he  exclaimed  exultingly ;  '  my 
'  heart  quite  dilated  again  now  ;  I  no  care  about  that 
'  young  lady  at  the  village  any  more ;  I  know  where 
'  there  is  another  much  better ;  I  go  to  see  her 
'  father  to-morrow.' 

My  wife  looked  at  the  young  man  with  fear 
mingled  with  deep  pity, — believing  that  his  reason 
most  have  given  way  under  the  intensity  of  his 
grief,  since  that  great  calamity  befell  him,  dashing 
all  his  life-prospects  in  a  moment  to  the  ground, 
only  twenty  hours  previously.  But  he  was  never 
more  sane  than  at  that  very  instant,  and  the  worst 
of  what  he  had  just  uttered  about  himself  was, — 
Hjitliat  it  was  all  perfectly  tnia 
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Of  all  the  advantages  which  we  were  enjojdng 
through  the  Viceroy's  authority  at  the  Pyramidfl, 
there  was  hardly  one  of  such  continual  and  self- 
evident  importance  to  a  serious  attempt  at  scientific 
measures  on  the  part  of  a  private  individual^  as  the 
license  given  us  to  choose  and  occupy  any  number 
of  *  tombs.*  Not  only  did  these  ancient  sepulchres, 
excavated  in  the  eastern  cliff,  and  whited  now 
within  as  well  as  without,  prove  themselves  so 
admirable  for  modem  human  dwelling, — that  having 
once  tried  them,  we  made  no  other  use  of  the 
'  Colonel's  tent'  than  to  have  it  standing  on  the 
sand  below,  as  proof  to  all  Arabs  whom  it  might 
concern  that  we  were  there  with  the  approval  of  his 
Highness  the  Viceroy, — but  they,  the  tombs,  were 
also  invaluable,  under  an  Egyptian  sun,  for  storing 
all  scientific  instruments  in,  and  preserving  them 
not  only  from  the  disturbances  and  sandy  agitation 
of  tent  life  during  windy  days,  but  from  the  more 
insidious  effects  of  high  temperature,  and  excessive 
drought  on  calm  ones. 
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Even  as  it  was,  in  the  deep  shady  recesses  of  the 
fiave  tombs,  where  the  temperature  seldom  rose 
above  67°  at  any  part  of  the  day,  or  not  20°  higher 
than  it  would  have  been  in  Scotland  under  similar 
drcmnstauces, — the  packing-cases  were  day  by  day 
opening  their  seams ;  and  every  two  or  three  days, 
1  was  obUged  either  to  take  out  a  chisel  and  shave 
off  some  part  of  the  internal  fittiug  blocks,  before 
an  instrument,  that  had  only  i-ecently  been  ex- 
tracted for  use  at  the  Pyramid,  would  go  into  ita 
box  again, — or  to  make  some  modification  of  sides 
or  lid,  before  the  top  would  close  properly  and  permit 
the  lock  to  act.  Wherefore,  what  would  not  have 
been  the  consequences  to  these  boxes,  if  they  had  had 
the  sun  shining  directly  upon  them,  or  the  choky 
heat  to  bear  of  a  sun-exposed  tent  during  the  last 
two  months,— and  the  difference  of  temperature 
thereby  made  three  times  as  high,  and  of  dryness 
perhaps  five  times ! 

With  the  mei'e  packing-boxes  themselves,  to  be 
it  waa  only  an  affair  of  trouble  to  recover 
lem  to  their  shapes  and  uses  ;  but  with  the  linear 
leasuring-rods,  the  evil  was  far  deeper  and  more 
icult  of  elimination.    For  convenience  of  handling, 
carrying,  and  reading,  these  rods  had  all  been  con- 
structed of  wood,  as  box  or  lance,  mahogany  or 
deal ;  some  of  them  painted,  others  only  waxed  or 
oiled  ;  some  being  adapted  to  taking  outside  mea- 
)  an  accuracy  of  0"1  of  an  inch,  and  others 
>  taking  inside  measures  to  something  unaller  still. 
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A  numerous  and  heterogeneous  fajnily  truly  these 
rods  were,  and  not  one  of  them  could  be  r^arded 
as  capable  of  keeping  its  length  exactly,  for  more 
than  a  short  space  of  time ;  but  then  it  had  been 
arranged  that  they  were  all  to  be  tested  on  a  cer* 
tain  reference  scale  before  and  after  every  measure, 
and  their  various  lengths  would  then  be  known  in 
terms  of  that  reference. 

The  ^  reference  scale'  was  therefore  devised  to  be 
quite  an  institution  in  these  Pyramid  measures,  and 
was  contained  in  a  huge  box,  some  ten  feet  long 
and  eight  inches  square  in  cross  section ;  armed  in- 
ternally at  either  end  with  thermometers  for  giving 
the  temperature ;  and  provided,  on  one  hand,  with 
neatly  prepared  contact  pieces  of  gun-metal,  for 
convepng  to  its  own  divisions  the  lengths  of  the 
several  portable  rods  to  be  tested ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  microscopic  beam-compass  of 
extraordinary  powers,  for  comparing  its  (the  refer- 
ence scalers)  divisions  with  those  of  a  true  standard 
measure.  This  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
system  having  been  prepared  in  a  very  dense  block 
of  solid  black  stone ;  and  by  its  nature  calculated, 
it  was  hoped,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  length  of  the 
inches  with  which  the  Pyramid  was  measured  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  distant  ages. 

In  this  manner  the  measures  taken  every  day  in 
the  Pyramid,  with  various  wooden  scales,  would  be 
practically  equivalent  to  having  been  made  with 
the  stone  standard  ;  and  thus  would  be  avoided  one 
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of  eiTur  with  prenous  Pjiamid  meftsurers, 
vbcwe  wooden  scales  were  actually  of  a  dlffereot 
h  wh«ii  cbey  were  being  osed  hot  and  dry  at  the 
Pyramid, — from  what  they  were  or  would  be  when 
compared  with  standards  in  Europe,  immersed  in 
air  of  European  coldness  and  sensible  moisture,  both 
before  they  set  out  for,  and  after  they  came  hack 
from,  the  sunny  soucL 


This  couiplctc  reference  system   was  what  was 

intended  ;  but  alas  for  the  man  of  small  means  who 

requires  any  original  instruments  of  his  own,  to  be 

made  by  a  great  optician !     There  may  be,  aud 

indeed  there  are,  some  upticiaus  whose  word  may 

be  taken,  and  performance  trusted,  as  well  as  those 

of  any  other  class  of  business  men  ;  but  in  dealing 

with  your  very  great  opticians,  all  ordinary  ideas 

transcended.     He  was  a  notable  optician  of 

'horn  the  stoiy  is  told,  that  wheu  he  had  ou  one 

,ou  sent  home  a  telescojie  ordei-ed  by  a  cus- 

imer, — he  was  complimented  as  being  true  to  the 

ly,   but   wrong  in    the  year, — though   the  story 

not  say  how  many  yeais  he  was  behind  his 

promised   datti.     Aud   of   greattii'  opticians,    still 

tore  extratjrdiuary  stories  are  told ;  so  that  even 

lyal    Observatories   must   consent   to   wait  until 

los  grdndes  artktas,'  of  a  i-eeent  Spanish  bulletin, 

ly  be  pleased  to  redeem  their  promises. 

Something  of  this  characteristic  doubtlei^n  arises, 

the  peculiar  demands  of  the  optical  proftuwiuu 
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for  almost  superhuman  mechanical  accuracy;  or 
certainly  for  greater  truth  and  refinement  of  woik 
than  was  ever  attained  to  before,  by  any  man  under 
the  sun.  Though  whether  it  is  to  be  the  greatest 
also  that  ever  mil  be  obtained,  is  the  practical  pro- 
blem to  be  solved ;  and  in  deference  to  which,  all 
ordinary  attention  to  common  punctuality,  appears 
to  sink  into  nothingness;  and  a  peculiar  state  of 
mind  is  developed,  dissatisfied  with  a  shade ;  and 
either  recommencing  de  novo,  just  when  a  struc- 
ture was  thought  by  others  to  be  complete;  or 
apparently  idling  over  unfinished  work,  but  really 
thinking  how  the  next  step  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  in  some  manner,  perhaps,  never  before  realized 
by  mortal  hand,  or  brain  either. 

With  the  splendid  living  practitioner,  however,  in 
fine  metals,  to  whom  application  had  been  made 
for  the  finishing  off  of  our  Pyramid-measuring 
apparatus,  I  had  believed  that  where  his  mind  was 
excited  with  the  scientific  importance  of  a  subject^ 
he  would  struggle  to  keep  his  appointments,-and 
had  therefore  sent  him  a  copy  of  Our  Inheritance 
in  the  Great  Pyramid  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
before  detailing  the  orders  for  what  was  required. 
He  had  taken  to  the  project,  too,  very  kindly; 
even  to  twice  visiting  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
discussed  by  day  the  instruments  to  be  made,  and 
by  night  the  probable  history  of  the  Pyramid. 
Time  however  passed  away  after  that,  time  long 
enough  to  have  made  the  whole  apparatus  again 
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and  again  ;  and  when,  with  everything  else  duly 
prepared  and  packed  up  for  the  voyage  to  Egypt, 
I  wrote  to  him  to  send  me  his  contribution  that  it 
might  he  examined  at  home, — he  replied  that  he 
would  go  across  the  country  with  it  the  following 
week  and  give  it  to  me  at  Liverpool  when  em- 
barking :  concluding  his  letter,  though,  by  asking  a 
question  about  the  microscope  beam-compasa,  which 
showed  it  had  not  been  begun,  in  fact  never  thought 
J  about  during  all  the  interval. 

^B     But  then    this  man  was  a  bom  genius  among 
Hepticiana ;  and  where  genius  is  concerned,  no  one 
Hplse  must  presume  to  say  what  its  flights  may  not 
Bkttain  to  ;  and  I  still  hoped  that  in  presence  of  the 
practical  necessity  of  the  case,  the  gentleman  con- 
cerned would  outdo  even  himself,  and  successfully 
finish  everything  in  a  manner  that  would  make  his 
name  favourably  connected  with  Pyramid  mensura- 
tion.    And  sure  enough  he  did  come  to  Liverpool 
with  three  boxes  of  apparatus,  which  I  was  asked  in 
the  haste  and  inconvenience  of  a  railway  station  to 
examine,  approve  of,  and  there  and  then  accept  as 
a  fulfilling  of  the  long  previous  order. 
'  A  numl>er  of  the  articles  certainly  were  remark- 

Mftbly  well   got  up,  and  moderately  charged ;   but 
^yhen  we  came  to  the  reference  scale,  some  doubtful 
features  began  to  appear;   and  by  the   time  the 
stone  standard  and  microscope-compass  were  reached, 
t  I  was  compelled  to  take  formal  objection  ;  for  the 
der  bad  been  entirely  departed  from,  and  some- 
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thing  produced  which  would  not  work.  But  the 
good  ship  *  Thessalia'  delayed  her  sailing  for  several 
dajrs,  in  order  that  she  might  load  up  some  hideous 
big  iron  boilers  on  her  deck ;  both  to  the  constemsr 
tion  of  her  captain  and  sailors, — who,  in  the  en- 
suing voyage,  were  nearly  senj;  to  the  bottom 
thereby, — ^and  to  the  utter  straining  of  every  iron 
plate  in  her  firame ;  to  an  extent  also,  which  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  the  good  people  at  LloydiBi' 
will  find  out,  and  charge  the  wealthy  owners  with 
treble  insurance  rates  ever  after, — ^receiving  in 
return  the  thanks  of  *all  who  travel  by  sea;' — 
during  these  few  days  therefore  of  grace  to  him, 
our  first  of  modem  opticians  promised  to  rectify 
the  microscope-compasa  But  again  he  brought  it 
up  imperfect,  and  saw  it  was  imperfect,  and  that 
the  stone  scale  also  was  not  the  sort  of  stone  scale 
I  had  intended  to  be  guided  by  during  Pyramid 
measures ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it,  at  the  last 
moment  of  setting  sail  for  Alexandria,  but  to  hand 
him  back  that  part  of  the  apparatus,  with  full  in- 
structions how  to  alter  it ;  appoint  him  a  month  to 
alter  it  in,  and  then  send  it  out  to  Egypt  after  me, — 
under  penalty  of  ten  shillings  per  day  for  every  da/s 
delay  after  the  month  should  be  expired.  Paid, 
therefore,  for  the  instruments  he  had  finished,  and 
finished  well,  the  full  amount  charged, — the  great 
optician,  after  a  little  wincing,  signed  the  deed, 
and  took  home  both  stone  standard  and  microscope* 
compass ;  promising  again  and  again,  to  have  every 
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desired  alteration  performed  upon  them ;  and  then 
to  get  them  sent  out  so  speedily,  that  they  would 
arrive  in  Egypt  before  I  could  well  have  reached 
the  Pyramids,  or  been  inconvenienced  to  any  ex- 
tent by  the  absence  of  such  important  apparatus. 

On  this  faith,  therefore,  it  was  that  my  wife  and 
I  had  set  sail  in  November  1864,  without  the  verit- 
able keystone  of  our  measuring  system ;  but  in  such 
fiill  trust  of  immediately  receiving  it,  that  we  never 
for  one  instant  paused  in  our  onward  progress  of  oc- 
cupying the  ground  at  the  Pyramids,  and  beginning 
whatever  measures  were  locally  possible.  But  we 
did  not  know  fully,  what  it  was  to  have  to  deal 
with  a  genius.  For  into  whose  mind  except  that 
of  a  genius,  and  indeed  a  most  magnificent  one,  of 
the  optical  instrument-making  class,  would  it  ever 
have  entered, — after  those  trying  scenes  in  Liver- 
|>ool,  and  with  a  copy  of  the  one-month  penalty 
paper  in  his  pocket, — to  return  innocently  to  hia 
Downshire  home,  and  not  look  at  the  instrumenta 
concerned,  for  three  whole  months  ! 

Yet  such  was  the  ease  ;  and  there  were  we,  at 
East  Tombs, — week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  in  a  rising  temperature,  and  with  our  wooden 
measuring-rods  altering  in  length, — writing  franti- 
cally to  our  agenta  at  Alexandria  to  inquire  every- 
where, and  from  all  the  Liverpool  ships  in  particular, 
if  no  instrument-box  had  arrived  for  us,  marked  for 
immediate  despatch.  But  of  course  there  was  no- 
thing of  the  sort ;  and  from  the  time  we  had  left  the 
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Mersey  and  plunged  into  the  stormy  seas  beyond, — 
rolling  in  the  troughs  of  the  waves  at  the  mercy  of 
those  big  boUers  on  deck/  and  in  the  midst  of  some 
of  the  very  worst  of  weather  of  all  that  autumn  and 
winter,— we  had  been  cut  off  from  the  whole  British 
world  by  an  impervious  bank  of  more  than  Cimmerian 
darkness ;  and  might  as  well  have  drifted  out  on 
the  ocean  in  an  open  boat,  for  any  help  received 
from  whence  it  had  been  expected,  or  sympathy 
from  those  amongst  whom  it  might  have  been  de- 
manded. But  fate  eventually  was  kind ;  and  the 
Arabs,  under  the  wholesome  control  of  a  strong 
Egyptian  Govemment,  were  a  sufficiently  respect- 
able, though  not  very  instructed,  set  to  be  amongst 
for  a  time. 

Linear  measures  had  therefore  been  commenced  at 
the  Great  Pyramid  without  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  stone    standard  and  microscope-compass.     '  Of 

*  course  though  with  due  employment  of  the  good 

*  reference  scale  instead  V  may  remark  many  an  in- 
telligent reader. 

It  should  have  been  so,  but  there  was  unhappily 
wheel  within  wheel  of  misfortune.  The  reference 
scale  vKts  originally  to  have  been  of  metal,  and 
would  then,  in  its  great  box,  have  been,  for  a  few 
weeks,  a  very  fair  reference  indeed  for  rectilinear 
length  ;  but  when  I  proposed  that  material  to  the 

^  A  species  of  cargo  unknown  in  Utopia ;  and  in  any  other  state 
where  the  lives  of  seamen  are  valued  by  Government  and  the  penjile 
more  highly  than  a  few  £  «.  d,  of  freight. 
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great  optician  he  ui^ed  aucb  a  variety  of  objec- 
lioDS,  and  especiaJly  the  greater  expense  over 
Wood,  as  put  it  quite  beyond  my  private  meaiiH 
ambition  possession  of.  And  when  ho  furthoi- 
asked,  with  considerable  cleverness,  '  What  iraport- 
!  ance  there  would  be  in  having  the  reference  scale 
f  of  an  unchanging  material,  if  it  could  be  at  any 
!  moment  compared  by  means  of  the  raicroscope- 
' compass  with  the  stone  standard?' — of  course  I 
taken  captive  by  my  own  arrangements, 
Doubly  so  in  the  end,  when  the  stone  standard 

ind  microscope-compass  never  arrived ;  triply  bo, 
when  the  heat  and  drought  of  an  Egyptian  climate 
began  to  bring  to  light,  a  peculiaiity  in  the  action 
of  the  wooden  reference  scale,  that  liad  eventaally 
been  prepared  in  the  learned  optician's  worksliop. 

Among  those  who  are  fastidious  about  accurate 
Ineasuring  scales,  though  not  to  the  very  highest  re- 
|uirements  of  science,  there  is  a  great  appreciation 
if  wood,  when  used  in  the  direction  of  its  fibre,  and 
4at  fibre  straight,  dry,  and  well-seasoned  ;  where- 
fore they  find,  that  good  sound  deal  is  aliout  aa 

■usty  a  substance  as  can  be  employed ;  and  the 
guestion  is  only,  among  different  examples  of  it,  to 
pick  out  the  most  shapely  in  grain  and  thoroughly 
Kasoned.    Now  a  friend  in  Manchester,  who  had 

ken  a  special  scientific  interest  in  this  proposed 
rtsit  to  the  Pyramid,  had  advised  me  last  autumn 

f  certain  old  organ  pipes,  recently  taken  out  of  an 
I,  dating  from  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Anne ; 
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old  enough  therefore  to  have  dried  most  thoroughly ; 
and  composed  of  such  admirably  straight-grained 
wood,  that  one  of  his  friends  was  making  measuring- 
rods  of  it ;  and  found, — ^that  when  they  had  been 
covered  with  copal  varnish,  they  were  *  unchangeable.' 
My  kind  friend,  moreover,  did  not  stop  here,  but 
procured  a  slice,  one  hundred  and  five  inches  long 
five  inches  broad,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  wherewith  to  construct  the  important  refer- 
ence scale  for  Pyramid  measuring  in  1865.  This 
precious  example,  therefore,  dating  from  England's 
Augustan  age,  was  duly  handed  over  in  the  rough 
to  the  great  optician ;  and  re-appeared  under  his 
auspices  with  many  fine  fittings,  at  Liverpool,  when 
the  long  bar-box  was  opened  thera 

*  It  looks  very  dark  ? '  said  I. 

'  Oh,  that's  the  drying  oiV  replied  he,  *  which  has 
'  been  rubbed  into  it' 

'  Oil !'  I  exclaimed,  with  a  pang  of  anticipated 
horror  ;  '  what  made  you  think  of  rubbing  in  oil, 

*  when  you  were  asked  to  coat  it  with  copal  varnish?' 

'  But  what,'  he  persisted,  *  could  be  better  than 

*  oil ;  when,  mark  you,  it  is  drying  oil  V 

*  That  may  be,'  was  answered,  *  but  it  is  not  dry 

*  yet ;  and  oil  has  the  effect  of  moisture  in  revivi- 
'  fying  vegetable  fibres :  nullifying  therein,  too,  all 

*  the  good  effects  of  age  for  mensuration  purposes. 

*  Just  as  when  you  take  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
'  Hope,  the  old,  dry,  and  closed-up  head  of  seed- 

*  vessels  belonging  to  a  certain  plant,  dip  it  into 
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'  water,  and  lo !  in  ten  secouda  it  softens,  swells, 
*  twists,  and  presently  expands  into  what, — though 
rBeentleas,  browD,  dead,  and  no  flower, — they 
•prettily  call  the  rose  of  Jericho.' 

At  the  time, — I  concealed  moat  of  my  grief  and 
[pprehensioQ  ;  but  on  afterwards  finding, — even  in 
i  shftded  recesses  of  the  instrument  tomb, — that 
3ie  oiled  scales  were  still  sticky,  and  the  Queen  Anne's 
;an  reference  scale  was  not  only  curling  up  like  a 
'  riiaving,  but  had  in  a  few  weeks  become  twisted  in 
the  very  plane  of  its  breadth  by  a  whole  inch-and- 
a-quarter, — 1  could  no  longer  think  of  using  it  for 
i  original  destination  ;  and  even  ventured  an  idea, 
lor  indulging  in  which  I  trust  to  be  forgiven,  respect- 
('  the  greatest  genius  of  modem  opticians, — and 
HhI  effect,  that  hia  future  portion  may  be  amongst 
»  Toaes,  of  that  ancient  and  celebrated  city  which 
B  just  been  mentioned. 
My  first  practical  proceeding,  however,  on  finding 
&at  we  had  been  undoubtedly  deserted  and  left  to 
r  own  unaided  devices  in  the  desert, — was,  to  make 
I  new  reference  scale,  on  the  material  of  the  bottom 
f  the  box  of  the  original  one  ;  for  the  wood  there 
I  not  been  oiled,  and  was  of  such  a  degree  of 
olidity  as  argued  a  chance  of  not  changing  either 
rery  much  or  very  quickly.     Divisions  were  there- 
fore put  in  at  every  fifth  inch  by  a  fine  cut  with  a 
penknife,  not  perhaps  very  regularly,  but  the  errors 
^of  each  cut  on  the  mean  of  the  whole,  were  after- 
ids  determined  by  a  fine  ivory  scale  divided  to 
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hundredths  of  an  inch,  and  capable  of  being  read 
off  by  a  hand-magnifier  to  thousandths ;  so  that 
there  was  then  very  little  di£ficulty  in  comparing 
every  rod,  long  or  short,  used  in  the  Pjrramid,  and 
stating  its  length  in  terms  of  this  one  impromptu 
reference. 

But  how  about  that  reference,  and  the  standards 
of  British  measure  in  Great  Britain  I  for  of  course 
some  more  trustworthy  and  permanent  carrier  of 
length  must  be  employed  between  Africa  and  Scot- 
land, than  the  bottom  of  a  deal  box,  how  thick  and 
massive  soever.  In  fact,  a  stone  scale  was  also  to 
be  accomplished. 

Now  in  our  visits  to  the  Museum  at  Boolak  in 
December  1864,  we  had  looked,  and  with  eyes 
rather  covetous  towards  this  particular  end,  on  cer- 
tain basalt  coffins  there,  of  Egypt's  Pharaonic  day ; 
for  the  material  was  so  remarkably  fine  in  grain, 
besides  being  hard,  and  free  from  either  fissure  or 
fracture.  Some  geologists  tell  us,  that  trap  rock  ia 
trap  rock  all  the  world  over,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
bringing  a  specimen  of  basalt  or  greenstone  from  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  because  it  is  precisely  the 
same  as  what  we  have  at  home.  But  I  can  positively 
attest  to  having  searched  a  notable  part  of  Scotland 
over,  and  have  never  found  a  piece  either  of  por- 
phyritic  trap  or  fine-grained  greenstone  or  basalt, 
but  what  was  rent  at  every  few  inches  by  cracks, 
or  preparations  for  cracks,  in  a  manner  to  quite 
unfit  it*  for  use  as  anything  approaching  to  a  good 
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■tandard  scale.  The  nearest  approach  to  what  we 
desired  in  mineralogical  quality,  was  a  small  hand 
(specimen  of  '  basaltic  clinkstone,'  from  a  certain  hill 
hi  Linlithgow, — for  it  was  capable  of  taking  a  high 
polish,  and  the  grains  were  bo  fine  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  to  the  naked  eya  But  on  sending  an 
expert  to  the  place,  he  looked  all  over  the  quarry 
And  could  find  no  fragment  a  foot  long  without  a 
erack  ;  and  though  he  was  sent  again,  and  brought 
down  by  blasting  a  large  part  of  the  brow  of  the 
diff,  and  thought  that  some  two  or  three  lumps 
Were  thereby  procured  of  solid  quality, — yet,  on 
throwiag  water  over  them  in  the  sunshine,  the  re- 
tention of  moisture  along  certain  lines  showed,  that 
even  those  best  portions  were  utterly  infused  with 
:the  principles  of  Assuring,  and  were  ready  to  reveal 
Itheir  weakness  more  decidedly  at  any  moment 

But  in  the  Museum  at  Boolak,  there  stood  almost 
dozens  of  ba^t  coffins,  where  the  length  was  be- 
tween six  and  seven  feet,  and  the  whole  material 
not  only  finer  still  in  grain  than  the  carefully 
•elected  chip  of  Linlithgow  Itasaltic  clinkstone,  but 
without  the  smallest  apparent  desire  to  fissure  at  any 
point  whatever  :  even  too,  though  the  toughness  of 
the  stone  had  been  tried  to  the  high  degree  for 
■o  hard  and  brittle  a  material,  as  first  of  all  to  have 
been  worked  into  a  hoUow  box,  of  shape  resembling 

man,  and  hardly  more  than  three  inches  thick 
over  any  part  of  its  curved  sides  ;  and  then,  to  have 
tumbling  about  in  the  sun  and  wind  amongst 
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temple  ruins  for  two  or  three  thousand  years !  With 
what  tools  those  early  Egyptians  could  have 
sculptured  so  perdurable  a  substance,  is  almost  as 
extraordinary  as  the  natural  circumstances  under 
which  the  Egyptian  basalt  was  poured  forth  by 
nature,  so  fine  in  quality,  and  condensed  so  evenly, 
and  free  from  flaws.  Yet  there  were  both  the 
wonders  patent  before  us,  as  to  mere  &ct ;  with  the 
addition  too  of  the  lids  of  some  of  these  basalt  boxes 
being  covered  with  minute  hieroglyphics,  carrying 
nearly  a  side  of  the  Times  newspaper  amoimt  of  in- 
formation ;  and  in  a  neat  style  of  artistic  engraving, 
where  you  saw,  most  charmingly  portrayed  in  a 
multifarious  microcosm,  the  manners,  characteristics, 
beauties,  and  weaknesses  of  hawks,  owls^  ibises, 
pelicans,  geese,  and  almost  all  the  birds  of  ancient 
Egypt ;  while  treacherous  snakes  glided  here  and 
there  with  such  natural  bends,  and  clear  though 
minute  curves,  as  gave  the  impression  of  the  crea- 
tures being  in  motion  still. 

The  basalt  then  having  kept  all  these  smaU 
markings  thus  faithfully,  from  a  time  anterior  to  the 
formation  of  either  the  Roman  or  Greek  nationalities, 
and  having  also  refused,  by  its  hardness,  to  be 
scratched,  worn,  or  otherwise  injured  by  accidental 
abrading  influences, — what  a  material  must  it  not 
present  for  national  standard  scales  of  length  ;  and 
how  little  doubt  would  there  have  been  now  upon 
the  length  of  either  the  Greek  or  Roman  foot,  if 
their  copies  had  come  down  to  us  engraved  on  a. 
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slab  of  this  basalt.  Wherefore,  we  ioquired  of 
Mariette  Bey,  as  to  whereabouts  in  Egypt  this 
peculiar  species  of  stone  could  be  procured  ;  and  he 
very  obligingly  answered,  that  he  had  cart-loads  of 
it  there  at  Boolak, — in  shape  of  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
Vhich  had  been  so  far  broken  as  to  spoil  them  for 
exhibiting  in  hia  Museum,  but  not  to  prevent  their 
abundantly  affording  such  lengths  as  would  be  quite 
enough  for  my  purpose,  and  he  would  let  me  have 
Es  much  as  £  desired. 

Some  difficulty  had  occurred  at  the  time,  to  pre- 
vent my  obtaining  the  promised  slab  then ;  and  I 
was  afterwaida  induced  to  place  all  my  hopes  upon, 
when  Mariette   Bey  should  come   down  from  the 
iper  country,  and  i>ay  his  expected  visit  to  ua  at 
;t  Tombs.     But  now  we  had  entered  on  the  third 
ijnonth  of  our  residence  there,  and  Mariette   Bey 
came  not ;  neither  did  the  longer  promised  stone- 
standard   of  black   marble    arrive    from  the   chief 
genius  of  optical  instrument-makers  of  Britain  ;  so 
we  had  to  look  about  and  see  what  could  be  done 
H    to  help  ourselves  on  Pyramid  hill, 
^k      Of  limestone,  we  coiild  of  course  have  got  a  slab 
^■:anywhere,  but  cared  not  for  anything  that  could  be 
^^bcratched  bo  easily.     Nothing  in  fact  but  one  of 
^HMture'a  hard  stone  castings,  that  was  melted  long 
[^^ago  by  the  primeval  heat  of  the  earth,  would  fully 
suit  the  occasion.    For,  aa  when  one  said  to  us,  while 
still  in  England, — after  appreciating  that  an  oxidiz- 
ible  metal,  aa  usually  employed,  was  not  exactly  the 
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thing  to  cany  thin  cut  lines  on  its  surface  down  to 
distant  ages, — *  Would  not  a  plate  of  glass  suit  you  V 
— we  replied,  '  Not  unless  you  can  assure  the  world 

*  that  its  secular,  as  well  as  periodical  contraction 

*  after  melting  has  been  overcome,  by  the  practical 

*  security  of  at  least  six  thousand  years  having 
'  intervened  since  it  was  last  in  a  state  of  fusion.'  ^ 

Now,  in  front  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  second 
Pyramid,  are  the  remains  of  cyclopean  walls  of  what 
most  travellers  call  a  temple ;  to  whom  or  wherefore 
erected,  no  one  knows ;  and  they,  the  travellers^  have 
shed  all  the  light  they  are  capable  of  affording  on 
the  subject,  when  they  add,  '  It  was  probably  an 
hypcBthral  temple ;'  that  is  to  say,  was  open  to  the 
sky  ;  and  this  is  likely  enough,  for  there  are  no  re- 
mains of  any  roof  (whose  span  too,  if  it  ever  existed, 

^  standard  scales  or  bars  for  linear  measnre  are  usnally,  if  not  uni- 
versally,  made  of  metal :  why  thea  did  I  not  have  one  constructed  in 
that  material,  and  trouble  no  one  about  Utopian  fancies  ? 

At  pages  303-314  of  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Oreal  Pyratnid^  I  have 
attempted  to  show  the  successive  changes,  approaching  even  to  revolu- 
tions, which  have  been  effected  nearly  every  half  generation  during 
the  last  seventy  years,  by  the  authorized  makers  of  the  national 
standard  measures  for  the  time  being  ;  these  changes  being  indeed  all 
within  the  circle  of  the  metals,  and  varying  only  as  to  the  particular 
metal  or  alloy  employed,  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing  it.  So  many 
suspicions,  however,  attached  to  metal,  as  metal,  even  in  the  latest  and 
most  improved  form  and  mode  of  employment,  that  I  hinted  that  other 
improvements  still,  even  amounting  to  bouievertements,  would  be  heard 
of;  and  actually,  before  the  present  year  of  1866  is  concluded,  a  report 
has  been  presented  to  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,  by  its  *  Mural  Standards  Committee,'  rejecting  every  form  of 
metal,  and  adopting  in  its  2>lace  hard  glazed  porcelain,  to  carry  down 
to  distant  ages  the  respective  lengths  of  the  Britinh  yard  and  French 
metre  ! 
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would  have  required  to  be  eoormous),  only  a  few 
gigantic  limestone  blocks  forming  the  walla, — rade. 
Weather-worn,  gaunt,  and  world-defying  masses,  like 
•ny  natural  craig  or  scaur  on  northern  hill  Pre- 
(asely  thus  too,  even  when  Halicamassian  Hero- 
dotus visited  the  locality,  did  this  group  of  monster 
Wocks  lie  lonely  and  deserted  under  the  beating 
aim, — forming  a  ruin  descended  from  a  time  so 
early,  that  men  had  ceased  to  have  any  party,  or 
Bational,  feelings  almut  it,  and  had  left  off  even 
i^>eculating  upon  its  origin  and  purposes. 

Yet  this  grim  spectre  of  the  early  world,  must 
once  have  been  replete  with  delicate  furnishings  of 
•Tchitecture,  and  costly  finishings  of  art,  heaped 
Upon  it  too  by  loving  care,  and  the  liberality  of 
princely  hands ;  for  round  about  its  ruined  area 
now,  as  one  treads  the  heaps  of  tell-tale  rubbish, 
where  every  storm  of  wind  that  blows  another  film 
f  dust  away,  reveals  a  new  page  of  history, — one 
finds  the  soil  perfectly  filled  with  sraashings  of  snow- 
white  alabaster,  or  armgonite,  often  in  shape  like 
great  fossil  teeth  ;  greenstone  of  choice  varieties ; 
black  basalt  and  granite  rosy  red  ;  in  fragments  all 
eomminuted,  and  yet  occasionally  showing  parts  of 
■urfacea  once  exquisitely  smoothed  by  the  hand  of 
I,  and  sometimes  even  with  traces  of  sculpture 
Visible  atilh  Wherefore,  after  having  previously 
t  one's-self  in  myriads  of  years,  endeavouring  to 
Realize  the  ages  of  devotion  and  labour,  triumph  and 
leipeci,  with  which  these  costly  works  were  devised 
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and  executed, — then  introduced  into  the  massive 
building,  and  there  inaugurated  and  honoured, — 
one  has  next  to  imagine  an  addition  of  ages  of  in- 
difference, or  change  of  opinion,  and  of  revolution 
at  home,  or  conquest  by  the  foreigner,  combinedly 
becoming  the  parent  of  as  eminent  a  display  of  per- 
severing labour  in  breaking  up  utterly  and  destroying 
as  before  in  building  up.  And  then,  long  afterwards, 
when  for  ages  both  builders  and  destroyers  had 
equally  sunk  into  oblivion,  came  the  earliest  of 
ancient  Greek  travellers,  and  the  best, — the  match- 
less Herodotus,— but  could  make  out  nothing  &om 
the  scene. 

Yet  amongst  many  other  fragments  which  my 
wife  picked  up  here,  was  one  of  black  basalt^  a 
perfect  gem  in  the  way  of  working  hard  stone  into 
geometrical  shape  ;  i.e.,  so  far  as  it  went,  for  it  was 
merely  a  comer  of  something  very  much  bigger,  but 
a  comer  where  three  worked  surfaces  met.  Ex- 
quisite planes  they  were,  the  material  harder  than 
flint  and  much  more  tough,  while  the  whole  lump 
was  undimmed  by  four  thousand  years'  exposure  to 
the  elements,  dark,  glossy,  and  close-grained ;  ad- 
mirable therefore  for  drawing  fine  lines  on,  and 
wanting  nothing  to  fit  it  at  once  to  become  the 
groundwork  of  a  modem  standard  of  length  than 
that,  it  was  so  very  small.  Nor  did  all  our  further 
examination  at  this  spot,  though  resulting  in  a 
whole  bagful  of  specimens  of  the  fine  grained  black 
basalt,  succeed  in  bringing  one  to  light  which  had 
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not  been  smote  again  and  again  into  mere  splintem 
by  the  hammers  of  early  iconoclasts. 

Foiled  at  this  place,  therefore,  we  turaed  our 
attention  to  the  eastern  front  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
where,  as  every  one  who  has  read  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  volumes,  (and  who  is  there  who  has 
not,  and  confessed  how  much  he  has  been  indebted 
to  that  representative  of  all  the  excellences  of  the 
best  Efiyptologists  of  every  learned  nation  1)  every 
such  person  knows  that  there  are  there,  large  col- 
lections of  '  black  stones  and  portions  of  basalt 
'  pavement'  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  appeared  to 
think  them  symptoms  of  a  temple  similar  to  those 
in  front  of  the  second  and  third  Pyramids,  having 
once  stood  on  the  spot, — and  began  excavating 
accordingly  ;  but  gave  up  the  work  again  some 
time  after,  apparently  on  account  of  its  barrenness 
of  results.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears,  if  I  understand  him  aright,  to  look 
on  the  basalt  pavement  as  the  remains  of  a  tram- 
way for  the  carriage  of  blocks  at  the  building  of 
the  Pyramid;  and  defends  such  an  hypothesis  by 
similar  examples,  Ijetter  jireserved,  at  Sakkara. 

To  this  opinion,  too,  we  were  inclined,  after  much 
examination,  to  assent ;  not  indeed  imagining  that 
this  black  terminus  before  the  Great  Pyramid's 
eaBtem  front,  communicated  slantingly  with  the 
line  of  the  acknowledged  northern  causeway  of  lime- 
■tone  blocks  (and  which  tends  rather  east-north-eaat, 
or  to  ancient  Heliopolis  and  the  flat  country), — but 
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that  it  had  a  black  tram-line  or  causeway  of  its  own^ 
trending  oflF  straight  eastward,  and  making  Aerefoie 
a  much  shorter  passage  to  the  Arabian  stone  hills 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile.  This  idea  is,  on  one 
hand,  rather  negatived  by  finding  much  of  the 
supposed  line  of  a  direct  eastern  causeway  undei^ 
mined  now  by  tombs ;  but  there  were  such  numerous 
ages  for  constructing  them,  long  after  the  Pyramid 
was  completed  and  the  causeway  no  longer  required 
for  its  original  purposes,  that  the  objection  is  of  no 
great  moment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
three  notable  points  directly  in  such  a  line, — ^if  not 
also  clearly  marking  it  out,  and  extending  the  proof 
down  even  into  the  flat  plain, — ^where  large  collec- 
tions of  worked  basalt  blocks  are  to  be  found.  The 
escarpment  too  of  the  cliff  has  been  neutralized  so 
completely  by  enormous  heaps  of  rubbish,  in  the 
direct  line  between  two  of  the  basalt  groups,  as  to 
form  the  present  actual  and  effective  soft  causeway, 
by  which  all  modem  travellers  ascend  the  hill  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Great  Pyramid ;  to  the 
entire  neglect  by  them  of  the  so-called  northern, 
and  usually  considered  one  and  only,  ancient 
causeway  erected  for  such  a  purpose. 

All  along  this  eastern  black  causeway  line,  how- 
ever, I  walked  again  and  again,  examining  the 
stray  and  long-kicked-about  basalt  blocks,— finding 
very  many  of  them  with  famous  worked  surfaces, 
but  all  of  them,  as  to  material,  coarse  to  a  degree. 

This  was  melancholy,  after  that  gem  of  fine- 
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grained  basalt  discovered  before  the  second  Pyra- 
mid ;  Itut  the  necessity  for  a  certain  larger  size 
than  that,  obliged  me  finally  to  adopt  a  lump  of  the 
coarse.  A  piece  was  therefore  selected  with  a  worked 
surface  on  the  top,  and  all  the  comers  were  ham- 
mered, until  everything  that  would  break  off  by 
mere  ordinary  hammering  bad  been  removed ;  and 
the  result  was,  a  hard,  tough  lump  of  basalt, 
amoothed  on  the  top  in  the  ancient  days  of  the 
world,  before  history  began,— but  now  rather  porous, 
from  the  decay  of  the  smaller  component  superficial 
crystals.  So  we  thought  we  must  try  to  cut  it 
down  to  a  fresh  surface  ourselves ;  and  as  this  new 
want  occurred  soon  after  the  appearance  of  '  Alee, 
•the  day-guard,'  for  our  diurnal  defender,  and  he 
was  burning  with  anxiety  to  turn  an  extra  penny 
in  any  honest  manner,  and  could  use  hiH  hands 
well,  though  not  his  feet, — Alee  Dobree  and  1  fur- 
nished him  with  a  nice  sujiply  of  desert  sand,  a 
pipkin  of  water,  a  second  block  of  basalt,  and  full 
instructions  for  grinding  the  two  blocks  together 
with  water  and  desert  sand  between ;  by  a  Beries 
of  circular  motions  too,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
tinual rotation  also  of  the  revolving  block. 

So  at  once  the  poor  worthy  man  began  with  his 
tedinns  grinding,  circulating  the  upper  stone  as 
regularly  as  if  his  arms  had  been  part  of  a  speculom- 
grinding  machine,  while  Alee  Dobree  and  myself 
went  off  to  our  work  at  the  I*yramid.  But  wc  had 
miacalcnlated  the  nstonishing  hardness  and  sbar])- 
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nes8  of  African  desert  sand;  for,  on  making  an 
inspection  towards  evening,  the  embryo  standard- 
measm*e  slab  had  acquired  an  odiously  concave 
surface.  Next  morning,  however,  forming  an  idea 
of  the  why,  we  reversed  the  stones^  making  the  one 
which  had  been  the  stationary  bed  below,  now  the 
revolver  above ;  and  again  our  hard-working,  ex- 
emplary day-guard  ground  and  ground  at  the  two 
stones,  and  with  such  untiring  perseverance,  from 
another  simrise  to  another  sunset,  that  he  had  soon 
changed  the  curve  to  convex. 

This,  however,  showed  that  the  means  of  correc- 
tion were  at  hand,  and  by  dint  of  several  reversals, 
and  a  final  finishing  with  Nile  mud  in  place  of 
desert  sand, — a  surface  was  at  length  obtained  on 
which  fine  engraved  lines  could  be  creditably  placed. 
A  box  was  next  made,  suitable  for  keeping  the  now- 
to-be-precious  fragment ;  but  a  new  diflSculty  pre- 
sented itself,  viz.,  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  which 
resisted  all  attempts  to  put  in  the  graduation  with 
either  a  hard  steel  cutter  or  sharp  flint  edge, — when 
in  despair  a  happy  idea  struck  us,  that  my  wife's 
diamond-ring  might  do  the  work ;  and  so  it  proved, 
for  with  one  angle  of  the  diamond  the  necessary 
lines  were  at  last  satisfactorily  cut  into  the  basalt, 
and  a  permanent  scale  of  very  nearly  five  British 
inches,  more  or  less,  was  constructed. 

At  the  time,  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
real  value  of  the  space  so  defined ;  but  whatever 
it  might  eventually  prove  to  be,   we  at  once  de- 
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tenamed  the  lengths,  first  of  the  reference  scale,  and 
then  of  all  the  measuring-rods,  in  terms  of  those 
five  basalt  reputed  inches ;  and  having  since  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  basalt  to  tliis  countrj',  have 
measured  here  the  lengths  of  its  inches,  in  terms 
of  the  inches  of  a  Government  standard  originally 
prepared  by  Captain  Kater,  and  now  in  possession 
of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinbui^h,  who  obligingly  lent 
it  to  me  for  the  purpose. 
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Thus  the  Howard  Vyse  inatraraent-room  was  in 
continual  requisition  for  mechanical  work  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  was  exceedingly  appropriate 
thereto, — being  seldom  troubled  by  wind,  while  the 
sun  never  shone  into  any,  except  a  small,  part  of  the 
front  of  it,  and  that  only  for  a  short  time  each 
moming.  At  one  period  we  had  feared  there  was 
the  inconvenient  neighbour  of  a  worse  than  hornet's 
nest,  in  a  fissure  of  the  roof, — where  a  dozen  big 
wasps  of  five  times  the  ordinary  size  were  crowding 
very  busily ;  but  after  killing  theTn,  no  angry  com- 
panions assailed  us,  and  the  few  occasional  visitors 
of  the  same  genus  who  subsequently  a|>peared,  were 
rather  interesting, — as  being  so  precisely  the  same 

I  royal  fly  which  figures  largely  among  the  ancient 
Pharaohs'  names  in  hieroglyphics.  A  noble  fellow 
truly,  both  in  size,  form,  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  is 
this  fly, — really,  too,  with  something  gentlemanly 
in  hia  manner,  for  he  always  seemed  to  have  occu- 
patioDA  of  hia  own,  and  though  armed  with  a  sting 
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capable  of  doing  much  execution, — ^yet  if  given,  on 
any  of  his  calls,  the  slightest  hint  of  not  being 
wanted,  he  was  off  like  a  shot  into  the  fax  blue  air, 
never  to  return.  Somehow  or  other,  though,  we 
fancied  that  the  vital  principle  is  not  very  strong 
in  the  family,  for  none  of  them  ever  recovered  from 
the  smallest  blow  given  them ;  and  we  often  won- 
dered whether  they,  having  figured  so  largely  in 
the  world's  history,  and  having  had  their  portraits 
so  abundantly  sculptured,  engraved,  and  painted 
between  three  and  four  thousand  years  ago, — are  now 
doomed  to  disappear  shortly,  and  be  replaced  on 
the  busy  scene  of  the  world  by  smaller  and  more 
vulgar,  impudent,  vivacious,  and  cantankerous  repre- 
sentatives of  their  kind,  more  horribly  worthy  of 
the  name  of  wasp. 

We  took  a  fancy,  too,  for  a  pair  of  little  black 
and  white  birds,  something  like  water- wagtails,  and 
very  closely  resembling  the  hieroglyphic  bird  con- 
nected with  King  Shafre  and  the  Pyramid.  Where- 
fore every  evening,  my  wife  strewed  crumbs  on  the 
steps  of  the  dining-room  tomb,  to  be  ready  for  them 
at  their  early  morning  visits  to  those  quarters  where 
their  ancestors  were  so  well  known,  in  and  about 
the  year,  2000  B.C. ;  very  clever  too  they  were  in 
picking  up  the  smallest  of  crumbs,  their  tails 
wagging  up  and  down  most  imweariedly  the  while ; 
and  when  the  huge  flapping  hawk  came  by  on  his 
twice-a-day  visitation  of  all  the  line  of  the  cliff  to 
see  what  was  for  him, — they  would  dive  into  some 
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one  or  other  of  the  hieroglyphic-adomed  excava- 
tioDs,  as  if  there  perfectly  at  home.* 

Bat  close  acquaintance  sadly  dimmed  the  moral 
beauty  and  innocence  of  these  delicately-fafihioiied 
little  birds ;  for  though  they  were  of  such  a  dimi- 
nutive size  and  slendenieBs  that  a  single  cock- 
^MUTow  would  have  thrashed  three  of  them,  yet 
one  of  the  pair,  because  he  waa  a  trifle  bigger  than 
the  other, — his  legs  thicker,  perhaps,  by  the  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch,  and  liis  weight  greater  by  the 
twentieth  of  an  ounce, — muat  needs  go  swaggering 
about  and  thinking  so  highly  of  himself,  that  he 
could  not  let  the  other  birdie  pick  up  a  scrap  in  hia 
mighty  presence  ;  and  this,  though  at  a  distance  of 
several  feet,  and  all  the  ground  between  them 
covered  with  far  more  crumbs  than  both  of  them 
together  could  consume.  So  what  used  to  \te, 
when  they  first  arrived  half  starved,  a  very  pleasant 
scene  of  their  peacefully  and  thankfully  feeding 
together,  gradually  Inscame,  as  they  waxed  iatter, — 
such  an  unlovely  example  of  a  bigger,  bullying  a 


>  Lvge  tutwki  on  Uw  wing  &ra  »  frei|ucut  fckture  M  Egypti«n 
IkDilwApe  ;  bat  their  prt;  would  Beem  to  be  oftim  vury  ilifTerCDt  friim 
<rbat  ii  iwiAlly  imaiciDed  ;  being,  accordiDg  tu  Dr.  Wildr,  in  hu 
A'arraiivt. — '  >  Ivgo  ipeijca  of  gnuK.  or  Mod,  tiopprr,  with  reniarkftbly 
'  bnlliant  crimnon  le^'  '1  iliuecled.'  ■>)-■  Dr.  Wililt,  ■*evcral  (•( 
'  th*M   kMtrils,  and  foiinil  that,   iiutcad  of  th«  iniikl  meiabratieeiw 

*  rtMDMh,  peculiar  to  npacioiM  hMt,  Ihrin  bod  been  altered  tu  uicrt 

*  Um  aigSBcy  of  Uie  <:«■«.  and  bad  become  a  perfwt  gixiarti.  bating  a 

*  dataoliMl  cnliv]*,  ataiiiad  of  a  brigbt  nd  bjr  the  colatiriiig  matter  of 
'  tb>  graMlioppM,  piecea  at  the  banl  ibelU  of  wbicb,  and  unall  iH'bldea, 

*  I  iarariabl;  found   in   the  digestive  appantiiA  «f  thii  in*«'tivi<niiu 
•Iwrfe.- 
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lesser,  but  yet  necessary,  companioD, — that  we  were 
rather  glad  when  the  advancing  spring  seemed  to 
remove  them  amongst  the  migratories^  and  replace 
them  by  active,  industrious  swaUows. 

These  swallows  were  truly  ever  on  the  wing,  and 
diligently  feeding  themselves, — though  indeed,  from 
their  light  ashy-grey  backs,  you  might  have  thought 
them  ordinary  swallows,  that  had  rather  lazily  or 
by  some  mistake  turned  out  for  once  in  the  shabby 
dishabille  of  grey  dressing-gown  costume.  Yet 
their  sun-reflecting  tint  must  have  been  important 
to  them,  for  they  had  evidently  come  to  this  sun- 
burnt tract  of  desert  for  the  simimer,  not  winter, 
season  ;  and  we  found  even  now,  in  the  early  spring, 
each  day  almost  becoming  sensibly  hotter  and 
brighter,  and  bringing  up  more  and  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  African  desert-life. 

On  one  occasion,  having  arrived  at  something 
anomalous  in  the  instrumental  levelling  of  the  floor 
of  the  so-called  horizontal  passage  leading  to  the 
Queen's  chamber, — I  thought  to  try  a  rude  practical 
experiment  by  pouring  water  overflowingly  into  the 
great  'polyspaston  hole,'  which  is  found  near  the 
centre  of  that  floor, — and  then  seeing  which  way  the 
fluid  would  run.  The  matter  was  accordingly  men- 
tioned to  Ibraheem,  who  in  the  hot  weather  watched 
like  a  dragon  over  his  supply  of  water;  but  the 
experiment  took  his  fancy  so  amazingly,  that  he 
was  quite  anxious  to  show  he  had  water  enough 
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and  to  Spare.  Both  he  and  all  the  other  Arabs 
indeed  near  about,  to  whom  he  immediately  began 
talking  enthusiastically  of  the  proposed  trial,  could 
instantly  perceive  that  there  really  was  some  sense 
in  that ; — while  as  to  all  the  true  scientific  instru- 
ments they  had  previously  seen  produced  one  after 
another,  they  looked  on  them  as  of  no  practical  use 
whatever,  and  held  them  rather  as  signs  of  weakness 
in  those  employing  them ;  proofs,  unhappily,  in 
their  minds,  that  a  European  cannot  get  on  at  any 
I  occupation  without  some  queer  and  troublesome 
contrivance  to  peep  throitgh, — when  an  Arab  has 
only  to  look  straight  at  a  thing  with  his  simple 
eyel^  and  perceive  its  whole  bearings  at  once ;  or 
at  the  utmost,  to  refer  to  the  running  of  water. 

So  Ibraheem  cheerily  furnished  Alee  Dobree  with 
one  bucketful  of  water ;  and  then,  after  a  while 
gave  a  second  to  Abduwahad,  while  I  followed  them 
ID  a  short  time  with  lamps  and  lucifers.  Not  at  all 
too  soon  eitber,  for  that  soft  young  man  Abdu- 
wahad, having  emerged  from  all  the  beaten  part  of 
the  road,  where  there  is  nothing  but  going  up  and 
down  over  ruined  tombs, — having  thus  just  emerged 
on  the  open  slope  that  extends  thence  to  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Pyramid, — he  stumbled  there, 
at  the  hottest  hour  of  the  afternoon,  full  upon  Eeis 
Atfce,  baked  through  and  through  with  solar  heat. 
The  Reis  was  indeed  a  good,  innocent  sort  of  man 
enough,  but  he  must  ask  the  news,  and  being  told 
why  the  water  was  being  taken  to  the  Pyramid, 
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gave  it  as  his  sapient  opinion  that  the  thing  was 
perfectly  impossible :  and  therewith,  taking  the 
bucket  out  of  the  bearer's  pliant  hands,  he  raised  it 
to  his  lips^  and  drank  with  the  volume  of  a  horse 
when  he  is  decidedly  thirsty  and  wishes  to  drink ; 
BO  that,  by  the  time  I  came  up.  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  experiment  was  very  materially  reduced. 
But  the  poor  Beis  looked  so  much  the  better  from 
his  draught  of  clayey  water  (for  Ibraheem  had  care- 
fully given  out  what  had  not  gone  through  the 
filter)^ — even  in  the  fashion  of  a  cactus  plant,  afiker 
it  has  shrivelled  during  a  long  scorching  summer 
and  then  gets  the  first  heavy  showers  of  the  rainy 
season, — ^that  I  could  not  be  very  violently  angry 
with  him.  Of  course,  too,  for  accurate  statements^  I 
did  put  my  trust  in  scientific  instruments  still ;  and 
with  reason, — for  invariably  the  more  perfect  they 
were  in  themselves,  and  the  more  completely  they 
could  be  adapted  to  the  parts  of  the  Pyramid  they 
were  intended  to  test,  the  more  admirably  close  did 
the  results  come  out ;  especially  when  the  parts  so 
examined  still  showed  any  of  their  surfaces  at  all 
approaching  the  state  in  which  they  had  left  the 
builders'  hands  four  thousand  or  more  years  ago, 
and  were  also  parts  to  which  those  remarkable  men 
had  attached  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

Now  of  all  the  features  peculiar  to  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  capable  of  exact  measure,  there  is 
none  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  exact  tilt,  or 
large  vertical  angle  from   the   horizontal,  of  the 
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Beveral  inclined  passages  ;  and  of  all  tliese  passages, 
again,  there  is  not  one  which  can  compare  in  length, 
height,  architectural  splendour  or  theoretical  import- 
ance, with  that  one  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Gallery.  Wherefore  if,  as  we  have  been  led 
to  belicTe  from  several  other  indications,  the  builders 
were  chary  of  refined  workmanship,  because  it  cost 
money,  and  only  introduced  it  where  circumstances 
imperatively  called  for  it,  and  then  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  occasion, — why,  the  angle  of 
the  Grand  Gallery  must  be  the  most  crucial  test  of 
the  true  theory  of  the  Pyramid  on  one  side,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  builders  to  work  up  to  it,  on 
the  other. 

Already  1  bad  made  some  important  observations 
npon  this  angle,  with  the  little  sextant  and  artificial 
horizon  apparatus ;  having  this  latter  mounted  at 
the  extreme  north  end  of  the  Gallery,  on  a  stand 
duly  proportioned  and  knocked  together,  so  as  to 
id  easily  over  the  protruding  step  of  the  floor  of 

le  first  ascending  passage  ;  besides  being  furnished 
'TOyself,  with  a  sort  of  stage  to  keep  the  observer 
from  slipping  down  the  steep  passage  away  from  the 
instrument ;  and  found  it  practically,  in  Pyramid 
passage-observing,  to  be  an  absolute  essential :  while 
a  luminous  signal,  well  centred,  was  erected  in  the 
iiouthem  doorway,  or  at  the  upper  and  farther  end 
if  the  Gallery.  With  this,  to  a  certain  extent 
ibinson  Crusoe  style  of  apparatus,  then,  I  had  got 

ime  tolerably  respectable  measures,  which  came  very 
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close  to  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  numbers^ — and  they 
are  singularly  near  what  theory  requires^ — ^but  then 
there  were  the  French  Academy,  the  Cairo  Institute, 
and  other  learned  Cairenes  all  standing  like  lions 
in  the  path,  and  refusing  to  receive  from  any  mere 
private  man,  and  a  stranger,  any  angle  but  what 
should  come  very  near  to  theirs.     (See  Plate  vi.) 

Now  the  French  angle  for  the  Grand  Grallery,  as 
duly  given  by  the  worthy  M.  Jomard,  is  25**  55'  30' ; 
but  modem  Cairo  had  obligingly  handed  me  a  note 
in  December  1864,  which  gave  one  result  from 
measurement  of  a  hypothenuse  and  perpendicular 
as  25''  42'  53",  and  another  from  a  base  and  perpen- 
dicular equal  to  25**  17'  36' ;  poor  theory  all  the 
time  demanding  26''  18',  nearly.  So  there  was  no 
resource  left,  but  to  try  the  fact  again  with  an  in- 
strument decidedly  superior  to  any  of  its  kind  that 
had  ever  been  employed  in  the  Pyramid  before; 
and  which  should  discover  intermediate,  as  well  as 
final,  errors,  in  order  to  throwing  some  light,  if 
possible,  on  these  strange  anomalies. 

The  instrument  appealed  to  in  such  a  junctui-e,  was 
of  course  the  admirable  circular  clinometer  kindly 
furnished  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Andrew  Coventry  ; 
for  to  its  angular  apparatus,  no  objection  could 
be  taken ;  and  if  it  required  rather  a  longer  foot  to 
stand  upon,  than  that  originally  constructed,  why,  I 
set  to  work  to  make  one  ;  and  by  dint  of  cutting  up 
the  old  fifty-inch  mahogany  base  into  three  pieces, 
and  fastening  them  symmetrically  with  abundance  of 
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powerful  screws  on  to  the  lid  of  the  reference  acale 
box,  as  the  best  slab  of  seasoned  wood  then  procur- 
able,— a  new  base  for  the  instniment  was  obtained, 
measuring  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
inches  from  foot  to  foot  in  plane  of  the  divided 
circle, — with  seven  inches  in  radius  for  cross-level, 
and  eight  inches  in  depth,  with  1'3  inch  in  thick- 
ness, for  strength  and  resistance  to  flexure  ;  care 
being,  however,  still  further  taken  to  use  the  appa- 
ratus in  such  a  manner,  that  only  the  difference  of 
flexure  between  each  half  of  the  joist- like  bar  should 
be  felt  on  the  observation.  Four  lamp-shelves  were 
also  fastened  on  this  ponderous  beam,  two  at  angles 
suitable  for  holding  the  lights  level  when  going  up 
^^e  Gallery  with  the  face  of  the  circle  west ;  and. 
^Wber  two  when  coming  down  ivith  the  inatniment 
^neversed,  and  its  divided  face  looking  east. — (See 
Plate  L  vol.  il)  A  wooden  anchor  for  holding 
on  to  a  ramp-hole  aljove,  was  also  provided,  with 

KropB  and  clamping  apparatus, — so  that  the  dino- 
leter  machine  might  be  held  accurately  and  securely 
t  any  desired  position  ;  and  thus  anned,  on  one 
fine  ITiursday  morning,  the  9th  of  Marcli,  Alee 
Dobree  and  I  set  forth  to  see  what  we  could  make 
of  the  chief  interaal  angle  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Happily  no  travellera  had  yet  appeared  ;  and  as 
we  worked  our  way  up  to  the  entrance  on  the 
northern  side,  where  there  was  still  a  little  shade, — 
lOugh  only  to  last  a  few  days  more,  when  the  date 
mes  whereat,  even  at  noonday,  the  Pyramid,  liccord- 
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ing  to  the  mysterious  science  of  the  ancient8|» '  con* 
*  sumes  its  own  shadow/  on  every  side, — tiie  only 
creatures  to  watch  us  were  a  couple  of  little  owla^ 
about  the  size  of  moderate  thrushes,  but  with  intel- 
lectual heads  half  as  big  as  their  bodies.  Wise  no 
doubt  as  any  of  the  larger  examples  of  the  bird  of 
learning,^  but  without  their  slowness;  for  these 
smart  little  owls  seemed  all  brain,  nerve,  and  acti- 
vity together  ;  and  instead  of  merely  turning  their 
heads  round  solemnly  to  see  who  was  coming,  they 
would  jump  bodily  right  round,  with  more  than 
harlequin  activity  and  columbine  ea8e.-fiiBt  to  one 
side  and  then  to  another  ;  stamping  the  while  with 
both  feet  at  once,  in  well-feigned  anger,  on  the 
Pyramid  stone  they  were  standing  on, — and  then, 
after  a  farther  show  of  high  indignation  at  their 
solitude  being  disturbed,  away  they  flew  as  keenly 
as  any  swift  in  its  full  career. 

But  as  to  Alee  Dobree  and  myself,  we  got  early 
to  work,  with  plenty  of  candles  duly  placed  to  cor- 
rect the  darkness  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  and  mounted 
our  noble  clinometer  apparatus  on  the  eastern  ramp  ; 
commencing  then  a  long  and  toilsome  series  of 
successive  level  adjustments  and  various  readings  as 
we  stepped  up,  by  base  lengths,  that  remarkable 
slope :  the  anchor  and  clamping  apparatus  proving 
invaluable,  and  everything  else  working  uncommonly 

'  Athenian  Minerva's  owl,  we  believe,  was  a  smaU  variety,  but  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  how  small,  or  if  comparable  in  that  way  to 
this  miniature  variety  of  the  Pyramid. 
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well  too.  In  fact,  so  well,  tliat  that  astonishingly 
quick-witted  genius,  Alee  Dobree,  thought  I  could 
go  on  by  myself  for  a  time ;  bo  off  he  went,  on 
the  plea  of  urgent  reli^ous  business  to  accomplish, 
but  under  abundant  promises  of  returning  most 
speedily.  Yet  one  hour  passed,  and  a  second  too, 
and  no  Alee  Dobree. 

I  contrived,  however,  to  go  on  with  the  work  by 
myself,  grailuaJly  getting  higher  and  higher  up  the 
steep  inclined  floor  and  rising  ramp,  in  the  dead 
eilence  and  perfect  stillness  that  reigned  throughout 
those  dark  heart^cavitiea,  the  central  chambers  and 
passages  of  the  most  mysterious  monument  of  the 
world.  Another  hour  still  passed  in  absolute  silence 
under  the  seven  overlappinga  of  those  solemn  walls. 
I  had  indeed  the  whole  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
to  myself,  and  to  oljservation  ;  in  which  service  I 
bad  just  succeeded  in  getting  the  apparatus  advanced 
above  a  very  dangerous  break  of  the  ejistem  ramp, — 
when  faint,  distant  noises  were  heard,  as  of  many 
waters  ;  or  us  if  a  certain  living  Egyptian  philoso- 
pher's theory  was  then  being  realized,  and  causing  the 
Pyramid  slowly  to  sink  beneath  the  level  of  the  aea, 
at  that  moment  rising  with  its  tumultuous  waves 
against  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  passage,  and 
closing  that  narrow  exit  for  ever. 

Of  course  it  was  nothing  of  that  sort ;  but  in 
Hueh  manner  came  the  first  intimation,  of  '  travel- 
*  lers'  having  arrived  ;  and  my  heart,  so  far  us  fixed 

Htai  accurate  ecieutific   observing    that  day,   sank 
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within  me.  By  and  bye  the  sounds  waxed  louder 
and  louder,  growing  more  human-like — and  that 
meant  that  the  travellera  were  entering  Al  Mamooa's 
hole ;  then  some  very  distant  Ughts  were  seen 
twinkling  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrow,  first-ascend- 
ing passage  ;  next  they  were  evidently  approaching^ 
but  undergoing  numerous  eclipses,  the  noises,  how- 
ever, increasing  all  the  time  up  to  a  perfect  Babel 
of  confusion, — until  the  mingled  stream  of  diverse- 
coloured  men  and  flaring  candles  at  length  rushed 
up  overflowingly  into  the  northern  end  of  tlie  Grand 
GaUery, — surging  up  upon  the  ramps  and  flooivend 
on  every  side,^ — amid  such  shoutings  and  waving 
of  lights,  and  momentary  gUmpsea  of  brown-limbed 
frantic  figures,  engaged  in  bewildering  motions,  aa 
could  hardly  be  imagined  on  any  earthly  scene. 

But  the  travellers  were  now  actually  mounting 
the  long  incline  of  the  floor  of  the  Grand  Gallery 
and  I  had  only  just  time  to  hook  the  front  foot 
the  clinometer  into  a  ramp-hole  as  an  additional 
precaution  to  its  anchor  and  clamping-rope,  and  to 
secure  every  loose  light  in  other  ramp-holes,  note- 
books in  my  pockets,  etc.  etc., — when  the  earlier  of 
the  visitors  began  to  pass  in  trios  with  their  Arabs, — 
roaring  out  their  songs,  and  waving  their  big  pipea, 
the  Arabs  brandishing  their  candles  the  while,  and 
assuring  their  employers  that  they  were  at  that 
moment  transcending  all  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  The  numbers  who  passed  were  almost  inter- 
minable ;   both  Australian  and  Batavian  steamen, 
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it  waa  said,  had  the  previous  day  disgorged  their 
loads  of  passengers  at  Suez  ;  and  with  them  now,  the 
Arabs  of  at  least  three  viUages  must  have  been  here 
present  Some  go-ahead  men  tried  to  push  past 
their  companions  unceremoniously ;  and  these,  almost 
knocked  off  their  feet,  often  tried  to  catch  hold  of 
the  clinometer  to  save  themselves ;  others,  again, 
Were  at  all  times  so  fearful  of  the  long  smooth  slope 

the  floor,  that  they  could  only  be  got  up  by  two 
extra  stout  Arabs  apiece, — these  Arabs  having  can- 
dles in  their  outer  hands,  but  taking  the  traveller 
round  the  waist  with  theii*  inner  hands,  while  he, 
the  traveller,  hugged  with  both  his  arms  close  round 
the  Arabs'  necka  on  either  side  of  him  ;  in  the  same 
fashion,  indeed,  as  that  in  which  lady  travellers 
usually  ascend  the  Grand  Gallery. 

Costumes  were  very  various,  many  men  in  thin 
silks,  but  one  sickly  elderly  gentleman  in  a  mackin- 
tosh cloak,  of  all  things  for  such  a  heat,  and  the 
Arabs  in  very  little  clothing  at  all ;  but  every  one 
was  vying  with  another  in  making  multifarious 
'jioise  ;    while  the  earlier   arrivals,    having  already 

tercd  the  King's  chamber,  had  got  up  there  a 
wild  dance,  to  the  banging  of  the  poor  coffer's  sides 
with  big  stones,  that  brought  out  painfully  its  deep 
bell-like  sound,  as  though  it  were  the  very  death- 
knell  of  the  ancient  Pyramid  ;  producing,  too,  from 
the  reflected  echoes  of  polished  granite  walls,  and 
tlicir  strange  emission  through  the  low  entrance 
paanga,— a  sort  of  continued  bass  stratum  of  de- 
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moniac  organ-music,  on  which  all  the  individual 
whoops  and  yells  of  particular  *  travellers,*  were  set 
oS  like  streaks  of  crimson  on  a  lurid  neutral  tint 

At  length  the  crowd  had  all  passed  upwards,  and 
happily  without  the  poor  clinometer  having  been 
pulled  from  its  fixings,  though  sometimes  very  near 
it ;  but  the  comparative  cahn  was  of  short  duration, 
for  hardly  had  the  last  component  joints  of  the  tail 
of  this  long  Python-like  train  of  men  coUed  itself 
into  the  King's  chamber, — ^than  the  earlier-arrived 
portions,  forming  head  and  neck,  began  to  emerge  in 
order  to  descend ;  so  I  had  then  to  take  my  station 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  instrument  chiefly,  warn- 
ing, praying,  and  gesticulating  to  those  who  watdd 
come  too  close  as  they  passed,  that  that  instrument 
was  not  a  handle  for  *  travellers  *  to  hold  on  by. 

*  But  what  is  it  then  V  shouted  one. 

*  It  is  a  clinometer,'  was  the  explanatory  answer. 

'Well,  what's  that  for?'  the  violent  man  de- 
manded again,  betraying  thereby  a  sadly  neglected 
classical  education ;  while  his  heels  at  the  same 
moment  slipping  up,  he  came  down  backwards  on 
the  sloping  pavement.  His  Arabs,  too,  let  him  fall ; 
and  then  picking  him  up,  seriously  bruised,  hurried 
him  along,  saying  it  was  dangerous  to  stop  stilL 
And  so  they  all  passed  again  downwards  in  trios, 
each  red-faced,  excited  traveller  between  two  Satanic- 
looking,  brown-skinned  demons,  teaching  him  a  few 
additional  methods  of  uproar  and  madcapism, — 
until  they  all  fell  into  one  inextricable  mass  of 
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horrid  confoaion,  just  at  the  point  where  the  cutoff 
at  the  Ictwer  northern  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery 

■  floor,  makes  a  sudden  descent  of  about  seven  feet 
■rerticaL     (See  Plate  vr.) 

■  On  perceiving  such  plain  symptoms  that  they  were 
not  coming  up  again, — I  immediately  reorganized 
the  clinometer  ;  reached,  by  successive  steps,  during 
another  hour,  the  summit  of  the  east  side  of  the 
Gallery,  took  the  clinometer  into  the  King's  cham- 
ber, turned  it  round  there,  so  as  to  get  the  necessary 
reversal  for  index -error,  and  had  actually  placed  it 
on  the  west  ramp,  and  began  its  descent, — when  that 
laultless  repeater  of  prayers  towards  Mecca,  Alee 
Dobree,  coming  up  without  audible  fooUfnll  of  hia 
bare  feet  on  the  soUd  stone,  suddenly  reappeared  : 
and  as  if  accidentally,  and  quite  ignorant  that  more 
than  five  minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  had  left  hi* 
duty  four  hours  before,  under  promise  of  instant  re- 
turn. '  He  had  no  watch,  like  a  European,  and  how 
•  was  he  to  know  how  fast  the  time  went  ?'  and  much 
more  he  added,  trying  to  fend  off  inquiry  into  the 
baksheesh  he  had  been  earning,  by  accompanying 
the  late  uproarious  travcllera,  and  many  others,  to 
the  top  of  the  Pyramid,  and  aiding  them  tibio  to 
dispose  of  the  remains  of  their  profuse  luticheona 
But  being  at  lart  somewhat  convicted  by  his  own 
conscience  of  having  been  rather  too  bad  that  morn- 
ing,— he  soon  set  to  work,  as  he  well  knew  how,  by 

iBg  diligent  attention,  to  make  up  in  some 
I  for  falB  scapegrace  conduct,— and  then  our 
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progress  down  the  western  ramp,  measuring  the 
angle  at  every  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  inches  of 
ite  length,  waa  quick  and  prosperous. 

Two  more  parties  of  travellers  came  past^  while 
we  were  so  engaged ;  both,  however,  small  ones, 
composed,  too,  of  quiet  individuals  and  good  sub- 
jects ;  so  that  with  Alee  to  watch  one  end  of  the 
clinometer,  and  me  the  other,  the  work  was  not 
delayed  by  their  transit ;  and  at  last,  after  six  hours 
of  uninterrupted  toil,  in  the  heated  and  bad  air, 
where  twenty  minutes  are  usually  enough  to  tire 
any  European, — ^the  two  sides  of  the  Grand  Galleiy 
had  been  measured  throughout  their  whole  length, 
and  all  data  secured  for  determining  the  crucial 
angle. 

And  what  did  this  turn  out  after  all  to  be  ?  On 
summing  up  the  whole  of  the  numbers  that  night> 
they  gave  26°  17'  3" ;  showing,  too,  in  their  details, 
another  illustration  of  the  Great  Pyramid  having 
been  carefully  finished  and  admirably  brought  up 
to  truth  for  final  ends  and  purposes  ;  or  on  and 
for  the  whole,  rather  than  for  eax^  petty  and  un- 
important intervening  part ; — because,  although 
the  difierences  in  the  course  of  the  long  nm  of  the 
Gallery  were  often  large,  some  one  way  and  some 
another,  yet  the  ends  of  the  Gallery,  and  on  either 
side,  were  extraordinarily  close  to  the  mean  of  the 
whole  length. 

And  even  as  to  what  we  have  hinted  at,  as  the 
large  errors  towards  the  middle  of  the  Gallery,  there 
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was  nothing  there  that  ever  left  26^  and  some  few 
minutes  less  or  more  ;  so  that  how  the  Cairene 
philosophers  could  have  got  away  from  26*"  alto- 
gether,  and  far  down  into  25% — ^and  still  fiancy  they 
were  measuring  the  angle  with  a  degree  of  modem 
march  of  intellect  accuracy,  far  surpassing  any  crude 
notions  of  angle  which  primitive  Pjrramid-builders, 
— *  poor,  miserable,  degraded  wretches,*— could  have 
possibly  possessed, — we  were  unable  to  conjecture. 
But  there  was  one  more  string  still  left  to  the 
Edinburgh  instrumental  bow,  applicable  to  this  case ; 
and  the  progress  of  sidereal,  gaining  day  by  day  on 
mean,  time,  was  then  hastening  tiie  epoch,  during 
which  we  should  have  to  see  how  its  arrow  also^ 
might  succeed  in  speeding  to  the  mark. 


CHAPTER   XIL 


TOMBS    OLD    AND    NEW. 


When  our  walks  from  East  Tombs  were  directed 
northward,  they  passed  in  fix)nt  of  the  mouths  of 
various  sepulchres, — from  which,  over  and  above  the 
usual  fragments  of  pottery  and  granite,  the  veiy 
bones  also  of  their  once  possessors  were  turned  out 
in  heaps  and  streams,  and  with  every  possible  mark 
of  contempt.  Skulls  were  rather  generally  wanting, 
because  Cairo  collectors  gave  a  price  for  them  ;  but 
deeply  curved  ribs,  hip-bones,  collar-bones^  arm  and 
thigh  bones,  and  all  the  innumerable  others  that  teU 
every  one  instantly  the  sacred  human  form  is  there, 
under  all  that  insult  and  destruction, — greeted  one 
hideously  on  every  little  rubbish-mound.  Skulls, 
too,  might  be  seen  by  any  one  gifted  with  a  taste 
for  exploring,  wherever  drifted  sand  might  allow, 
into  the  inner  chambers  of  some  of  these  mansions 
of  the  dead,  in  both  the  east  and  north-east  cliffs  of 
Pyramid  hill ;  and  the  number  of  skulls  there  ac- 
fumulated  on  g^t^cm- shelves,  indicated  how  vast  must 
oe  the  total  number  of  human  beings,  represented 
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1^  the  whole  extent  of  the  cemetery  about  the  Great 
PjTamid.     (See  Map,  in  Plate  ii.) 

Seeing,  too,  that  some  of  the  freshest-looking  and 
largest  heaps  of  bones,  had  come  out  of  tomba, 
evidently  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  or  almost  the  earliest 
of  certified  Egyptian  history, — we  could  not  help 
often,  out  of  very  pity  to  the  poor  creatures  them- 
selves, lamenting  their  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
embalming,  and  their  inveterate  taste  for  making 
strong  sepulchres  in  secret  and  difficult  places.  For 
•hat  has  it  all  resulted  in  at  last,  but  merely  delay- 
the  process  of  earth  returning  to  earth,  some 
ox  four  thousand  years  ;  and  in  having  that 
which  would  have  been  decorously  con- 
by  nature  at  the  time,  within  the  interior 
darkness  of  the  ground, — now  performed  in  the  light 
of  day,  amid  the  trampling  and  execrations  of  Mo- 
hammedan Arabs  ;  who,  while  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  ignorant  and  generally  incapable  of  men  oc- 
cupying high  places  in  the  earth,  have  not  retained 
the  least  spark  of  respect  for,  or  sympathy  with, 
any  of  their  greater  predecessors  in  the  ancient 
land  of  Mizraim  1 

Again,  when  our  walks  trended  from  East  Tomba, 
southward, — a  special  feature  in  several  places  there, 
over  the  mere  ordinary  signs  of  violated  tombs,  was 
the  immense  quantity  of  tubular  glass  beads,  blue 
and  green  generally,  mixed  up  with  the  sand  and 
particles  of  Hme  ;  the  adornments,  these  beads,  of 
or  ladies  in  former  times,  but  recently 
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stripped  oS  their  too  long-preserved  bodies  ;  stripped 
oS,  too,  by  modern  peasant  hands^  and  trodden 
under  heel  with  difldain,  because  they  were  not 
immediately  to  be  converted  into  gold 

Portions  of  little,  green-^azed,  earthenware  idols 
were  also  frequent ;  but  a  more  noticeable  pheno- 
menon of  the  place  lay  a  few  himdred  paces  feuilier 
to  the  west, — where,  all  of  a  sudden,  amongst  the 
more  ordinary  heaps  of  comminuted  fragments  of 
something  or  other  that  Egyptians  once  set  great 
store  upon, — ^you  almost  stumbled  on  a  large  white 
stone  coffin,  with  its  Ud  only  just  emerged  from  the 
«.a  There  it  W.S,  «>alpt^  in  d,^»f  .  m<u, 
lying  prostrate  on  his  back,  and  looking  up  to  the 
blue  sky  with  a  cabn,  feit,  blanched  fiGu^e,  a  roll  of  a 
beard  under  his  chin,  and  large  flat  collar  over  his 
shoulders, — making  him  look  like  the  ghostly  resem- 
blance of  a  mediaeval  bishop  in  bands  and  adornments 
of  lawn.  This  coffin,  extracted  out  of  a  sarcophagus 
from  a  neighbouring  pit,  was  cracked  across  near 
the  feet,  and  therefore  spoiled  as  well  as  unfits  men 
said,  for  the  Boolak  Museum ;  where,  too,  it  would 
certainly  have  failed  in  much  of  the  remarkable 
prestige  which  it  carried  with  it  here. 

But  by  de^dating  southward  from  this  spot^  you 
came  upon  an  enormous  pit  cut  in  the  rock,  a  sort 
of  double  pit ;  having  one  large  pit  in  the  middle, 
some  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet ;  and  that  surrounded  by  a  second 
pit  of  an  annular  form,  clean  chiselled  in  the  solid 
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i  of  tie  hill,  and  forming  a  ireticb  runnii^ 
7  sixty  feet  sqiiare,  with  a  breadth  of  six  feet, 
"«ik1  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  On  crossing  tJiis  outer 
trendi  by  a  bank  of  sand,  which  has  recently  aJmost 
filled  the  Boulh-west  comer,  you  walk  on  the  flat 
soriace  of  the  smooth-cat  rock  of  the  middle  space, 
— and  look  down  into  the  deep  central  pit  upon  a 
gigantic  broken  sarcophagus  ;  from  one  end  of 
which  has  exuded  a  black  stone  coffin,  in  shape  of 
a  man,  with  many  hieroglyphics  on  his  breast,  and 
looking  up  likewise  at  the  clear  blue  sk}',  most  help- 
leas,  most  melancholy  ;  while  in  certain  openings 
in  the  interior  of  the  western  side  of  the  pit,  two 
other  sarcophagi  of  different  forms  are  seen  ;  and 
imply  the  existence  of  many  others. 

Thb  spot  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Camp- 
bell's tomb.    A  name,  however,  most  inappropriately 
■given  ;  for  that  Consul-General  of  the  day,  did  httle 
innore  than  make  an  appe<fra7ice  of  beginning  to 
work  in  partnership  with  Colonel  Howard  Vyse ; 
and  then  left  him  unaided  to  go  through  the  real 
toil,  labour,  and    expense   which   thence  resulted. 
Full  nine-tenths  indeed  of  the  whole  excavation 
J      were  executed  by  the  Colonel,  or  at  his  sole  and 
^Lwtire  expense,  together  with  the  careful  drawings 
^P«iid  measurements  which  abundantly  appear  in  hia 
[      book ;  while  a  large  sculptured   sarcophagus,  with 
many  other  relics  of  the  place,  which  now  grace  the 
British  Museum,  are  gifts  presented  by  him.     Once 
I  there,  they  came  under  the  intelligent  notice  of  the 
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learned  Mr.  Samuel  Birch,  who  has  described  the 
hieroglyphics  contained  on  the  remains  so  labori- 
ously and  extensively, — ^that,  if  Howard  Vyse's  name, 
for  any  good  theory  of  occult  reason,  be  not  applied 
to  this  tomb, — ^the  place  should  rather  be  known  by 
the  honoured  title  of  Samuel  Birch  ;  he  having  done 
so  much  for  its  history,  besides  generally  translating 
hieroglyphics  for  most  explorers  of  the  Egjrptological 
school  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Looked  at  in  a  general  way,  the  defence  of  the 
inner,  by  the  outer  or  surrounding,  pit,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  arrangement  to  prevent  underground 
robbery;  for  on  this  part  of  the  hill,  where  the 
square  sepulchral  wells  abound,  whose  principle  is, 
that  after  going  down  vertically  some  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  they  then  form  horizontal  galleries  or  chambers 
in  various  directions, — one  of  these  burrowing 
architects  might  easily  break  into  the  regions  of 
another,  without  anything  being  visible  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  :  even  as  occurs  at  the  Aus- 
tralian gold  diggings,  when  some  active  diggers, 
having  sunk  their  shaft  through  the  surface  drift 
more  quickly  than  their  neighbours,  begin  tunnel- 
ling far  and  wide,  and  under  their  neighbours'  lot 
as  well  as  their  own,  on  reaching  the  auriferous  clay. 
But  any  tomb-tunneller  of  old  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, breaking  unexpectedly  into  the  trench  sur- 
rounding, what  we  must  for  the  time  go  on  calling, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Campbell's  tomb, — ^would 
find  an  unmistakable  warning  there,  to  go  no  farther. 
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The  coDtente,  then,  of  th&t  so  caxcfullj  enclosed 
inner  pit,  whether  acconling  to  this  rude  explanatioii. 
or  some  other, — were  held  to  be  of  extrsordinaiy 
importance.  And  they  were  even  further  protected 
by  the  interior  having  been,  when  C-olonel  Howard 
Vyse  uncovered  it,  occnpied  by  a  very  remarkable 
building,  both  having  an  arch  of  well-cut  stones  for 
its  roof, — the  earliest  stone  arch  known  to  have  been 
built  by  man, — and  also  a  sort  of  cyclopean  qnad- 
xangular  apology  for  an  arch,  in  much  larger  blocks 
beneath,  8er\'ing  aa  a  separation  between  two  of  the 
internal  storeys.  But  every  particle  of  the  material 
of  that  most  notable  building  has  been  carried  away 
irithin  a  few  years  past,  by  Arab  Sheikhs,  for  stone 
enlargement  to  their  mud-houses,- — leaving  only, 
by  an  act  of  unusual  grace  to  European  visitors, 
the  broken  sarcophagus  and  basalt  colSn  already 
Alluded  to. 

For  full  particulars,  therefore,  we  cannot  now  do 
otherwise  than  refer  to  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's 
volumes ;  and  there  we  leara,  chiefly  through  Mr. 
Birch's  translations,  that  this  great  Campbell's  tomb 
is  a  chronological  anomaly  on  the  Pyramid  hill, — 
having  been  formed  not  under  the  fourth,  but  the 
twenty-sixth,  Egyptian  dynasty.  Or  somewhere 
about  600  RC,  when  Memphis,  after  ha^-ing  for  ages 
been  reduced  to  play  a  very  secondary  part,  to  Thebes, 
in  ruling  Egypt, — suddenly  revived  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  continued  for  a  time  a  fitful  exist* 
eoce, — Btraining  after  coimecting  itself  once  more 
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with  ike  ancient  glories  of  Pyramid  hill ;  but  yet 
falling  into  irremediable  decay  soon  after^  notwith- 
standing, too,  the  favour  of  Delt^-dwelling  kings. 

During  this  last  gasp,  however,  of  the  primeval 
taper's  light, — ^the  large  tomb  alluded  to  was  con- 
structed to  afford  honourable  burial  for  public 
functionaries  belonging  to  Memphis;  this  at  least 
is  stated  in  large  hieroglyphics  cut  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  walk  of  the  inner  pit,  and  is  also  con- 
firmed  by  the  smaUer  writmg  on  several  of  the 
sarcophagi  It  was  thus  a  notable  effort  of  its 
time ;  and  being,  too,  perhaps  the  last  and  ktest 
instance  of  any  grand  Egyptian  burial  on  Pyramid 
hill,  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  an  example  of  what 
Egypt  had  come  to,  in  sepulchral  matters^  towards 
the  close  of  its  long  empire. 

Thus,  if  we  attend  to  the  progress  of  the  gallant 
Coloners  excavations,  and  particularly  about  the 
period  of  his  entering  the  internal  sarcophagus- 
holding  house, — we  find  him  speaking  much  of  the 
numerous  little  *  idols'  deposited  in  various  comers. 
And  then  we  come  on  notices  in  his  journal  of  the 
day,  such  as,  'I  sent  the  idols  to  Consul-General 
'  Campbell  ;'  or,  as  in  the  final  balance-sheet^ 
'  seventy-three  green  idols  delivered  to  Consul- 
'  General  Campbell ;'  and  again,  after  the  finding 
of  them  near  one  sarcophagus,  in  several  tiers,  and 
standing  in  double  rows,  *  three  himdred  and  ninety- 
'  seven  green  idols  delivered  to  Consul-General 
*  Campbell' 
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On  another  occasion,  April  8tb,  when  Colonel 
Howard  Vyae  had  reached  the  principal  sarcophagus, 
near  the  base  of  the  inner  house  of  this  tomb,  and 
found  ita  lid  opened  only  a  few  inches, — he  hoped 
exceedingly  that  the  mummy  might  be  inside  ;  and 
■ent  immediately  to  Consul-General  Campbell,  Mr. 
Perring,  and  Mr.  Hill  to  come  out  from  Cairo,  and 
assist  at  the  expected  finding  next  day  ;  for  the 
Colonel  had  instantly  determined  to  delay  further 
investigation  until  then,  and  ordered  two  Janissa- 
ries and  some  of  the  Geis  to  watch  over  the  place 
throughout  the  night. 

»This  was  surely  very  liberal-minded  of  Howard 
Vyse,  especially  after  having  for  so  long  endured,  with- 
out companionship,  the  noiey  working  days  of  many 
Bionths  ;  days  such  as  that  of  the  8th,  when  be  had 
at  work  in  his  pay,  '  Reis,  nine  ;  men,  one  hundred 
*  and  eighty-two ;  and  children,  one  hundred  and 
•  fifty-four,'— but  he  now  kindly  prepared  for  a  nice 
quiet  morning  of  discovery  on  the  9th  with  hla 
friends,  and  retained  no  more  than  '  seven  Eeis  and 

t'  Btxteen  men.'  Mr.  Hill,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  one  of  the  trio  written  to,  who  actually 
arrived  ;  so  with  him  the  Colonel  immediately  visited 
the  tomb,  and  then  '  found  the  sarcophagus  entirely 
*  empty,  excepting  a  few  trifling  ornaments  of  stone.' 
This,  too,  was  the  invariable  result  found  also  with 
every  other  sarcophagus  in  this  remarkably  strong 
tomb  of  the  time  of  Psammetichus  the  Second.  Not 
a  single  corse  of  all  those  honourable  fuQctdouarics  of 
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Memphis^  for  whom  the  place  had  been  erected  and 
surrounded  with  triple  enclosures,  had  been  allowed 
to  rest  in  peace  ;  though  who  were  the  spoilerB^ 
and  when  they  spoiled, — ^whether  Persians^  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  Arabs, — ^there  is  nothing  left  to  telL 

So  the  very  next  day  the  untired  Colonel  was 
at  his  general  excavations  again,  with  nine  Beis^ 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  children;  and  had  even  increased 
them  on  April  the  12th,  to  nine  Reis,  two  hun- 
dred and  five  men,  and  two  himdred  and  nine- 
teen children.  But  the  engravings  on  the  sarco- 
phagus he  sent  home,  are  fortunately  capable  of 
throwing  not  a  little  light  on  the  belief  that  once 
animated  the  bodies  which  had  been  filched  away. 
The  vessel  in  question  is  of  red  granite ;  sculptured 
on  its  Ud  in  form  of  the  deceased  recumbent ;  and 
engraved  round  about  with  hieroglyphics  and  de- 
vices of  the  solar  disk,  the  heavenly  scarabaeus,  and 
symbolical  cobras  rearing  on  their  tails.  On  each 
side,  too,  is  a  procession  of  twelve  figures  represent- 
ing gods  and  goddesses,  either  animal-headed  or 
otherwise  8}nnbolized.  All  these  are  made  to  address 
the  deceased  under  his  burial  name  of  Osirian,  in  the 
most  flattering  and  comforting  manner. 

The  first  deity  of  the  train,  according  to  Mr. 
Birch,  is  Re,  Ra,  or  Phre,  hawk-headed,  whose 
mode  of  address  is,  '  I,  Ra,  lord  of  the  two  worlds, 
'  the  great  god,  lord  of  heaven,  I  illuminate  the 
*  body  of  Osirian,  let  him  not  be  troubled  for  ever 
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I  '  and  ever.'  Sccouil,  the  god  To  or  Tore,  havuig  ou 
I  his  head  the  acarabceus,  saying,  '  I,  Tore,  give  adora- 
I '  tion  to  the  Osirian,  together  with  the  guardian  of 
r '  my  arms.'  Third,  Anuhis,  jackal-headed,  '  I,  Anu- 
I  '  bis,  director  of  embalming,  have  come  to  thee, 
I  '  Oairian ;  I  till  thee  with  bitumen.'  Fourth,  Taut, 
I  or  Thoth,  ibis-headed,  '  I,  Taut,  the  Lord  of  Shmo- 
'  un,  the  pure  god,  I  accord  that  thy  name,  Osirian, 
'  Ije  established  in  the  divine  writings  fur  ever ; 

*  thou  shalt  l>e  before  the  Tot  gods,  abiding  with 
'  and  accompanying  Osiris.'     Fifth,  Neith,  '  I,  Neith, 

*  the  greater  mother  goddess,  do  so  and  so  for  thy 

*  good,' — but  it  would  be  wearisome  to  go  through 
their  twenty-four  addresses,  especially  when  we  see 
now,  how  completely  they  have  failed  in  their 
promises  and  prophecies  to  poor  Osirian, — known 
amongst  mortals  under  his  earthly  name,  as  '  Saotou, 
'justified  son  of  Taisaenonkh,  superintendent  of 
'  the  signet,  chief  purifier,  scribe  of  the  divine  books 

*  of  Amoun-ra-sonther,  and  prefect  of  the  Kilometer 
'  Observatory,  or  abode  of  the  inundation.' 

Yet  we  may  do  well  to  remember  that  all  this 
striking  variation  on  the  Great  Pyramid  and  its 
coffer,  or  the  second  Pyramid  and  its  sarcophagus, 
though  it  be  exceedingly  modern  compared  with 
them, — is  yet  near  two  hundred  years  earlier  than 

I  the  visit  of  Herodotus,  *  the  father  of  history.' 
Hardly  three  hundred  feet,  however,  from  Camp- 
bell's tomb,  and  lying  straight  cast  of  it,  evidently 
VOL.  I.  X 
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farther  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  lies  the  great 
Sphinx,  exhibiting  only  the  ridge  of  the  very  rude 
and  mere  rock-like  back,  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 
above  the  sarid.  We  infer  that  it  must  be  sand, 
and  to  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  we  are  treading 
on, — ^because  we  have  read  accounts  of  excavations 
about  the  Sphinx  to  that  depth  ;  but  otherwise  the 
said  sand  has  got  so  strangely  intermixed  with  large 
fragments  of  limestone,  far  too  large  to  have  been 
moved  by  any  ordinary  wind, — ^that  there  is  not 
much  difierence  between  these  adulterated  sand- 
hills, and  the  heaps  of  masonry  rubbish  on  the  last 
portion  of  the  firm  hiU  north  and  west  of  this  spot 
Only  where,  for  some  reason,  there  may  be  a  new 
hollow,  there  you  see  the  latest  driftings  of  pore 
sand ;  either  with  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  or  with 
exquisite  ripple-marks,  in  the  distance  like  watered 
silk,  and  here  and  there  the  tape-like  trail  of  a 
scarabaeus  that  has  manfully  worked  his  laborious 
way  right  across  this  wearisome  yielding  sea.^ 

Now  as  to  the  Sphinx  itself,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
see  it,  there  it  is  gazing  out  with  its  large,  but  now 
broken  eyeballs,  placidly  to  the  east, — a  huge  head 
and  shoulders,  and  little  besides  ;  but  whatever  there 
is,  appears  all  cruelly  cut  into  by- the  weathering  of 

*  The  acute  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  of  the  Kew  Obeenratory,  sug- 
gested recently  that  the  occurrence  of  so  many  blocks  of  limestone  on 
the  older  sand-hills  might  be  due  to  difference  of  specific  gravity,  the 
said  blocks  rising  like  corks  in  water  through  the  heavier  sand  ;  and 
there  seems  much  in  the  idea,  for  the  limestone  is  very  light,  or  has 
specific  gravity  equal  to  21,  while  the  sand,  composed  of  round  minia- 
ture pebbles  of  jasper,  has  a  specific  gravity  more  nearly  equal  to  2'6. 
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its  rock,  showing  well-marked  strata  dipping  slightly 
to  the  south- Bouth-eaat.  About  the  face  and  head, 
though  nowhere  else,  there  is  much  of  the  original 
Btatuary  surface  still ;  occasionally  painted  dull  red ; 
and  the  curvature  of  the  cheeks  and  cheek-bones 
shows  a  certain  degree  of  high  sculpture,  especially 
when  we  observe  the  scale  on  which  it  is  wrought. 
Pliny  gives  the  circumference  of  the  head  round  the 
forehead,  as  one  hundred  and  two  feet ;  but  this, 
even  granting  the  usual  di£Ference  between  Roman 
and  English  feet,  is  slightly  in  excess ;  for  having 
taken  two  photographs  of  the  Sphinx  from  different 
quarters,  with  measuring-rods  placed  up  against  it 
to  give  the  scale,  I  find  they  indicate  the  following 
numbers  rudely,- — 


Btmd,  hcigLt  of  from  bottom  of  cliin  to  lop  of  forehead. 

=  19 

„      horizoDtal  diameter  ou  level  gf  forehead, 

=  23 

„      circumference,  at  do.. 

=  72 

„     horuontail  diameter  near  broadest  part  of  wig 

=  29 

„      circumference,  at  do.,          .          .          . 

=  91 

Keek,  height  of,     ' 

=.    5 

„      horizontal  diameter, 

s.  32 

„      circumference 

=  69 

Breast,  height  of  portion  visible  above  sand,    , 

=  13 

Whole  height  at  prewot  above  sand,      . 

=  37 

How  much  in  depth  is  beneath  the  sand,  of  course 
our  photographs  teU  not,  but  it  may  be  nearly  as 
much  as  what  is  above  ;  or,  judging  from  Mr.  Salt's 
drawings,  taken  at  the  time  of  Captain  Caviglia's 
notable  excavations  down  to  the  fore-paws,  it  may 
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be  somewhat  more.  Soch  therefure  must  have  beeo 
the  height  of  the  original  limestone  cliff  which  was 
chiselled  out,  as  it  atootl,  into  this  leonine  monster ; 
for  it  ia  reported  to  be  all  firm  rock,  except  the  two 
horizontal  fore-paws,  each  fifty  feet  long  and  con- 
Btnicted  in  masonry. 

Why  and  wherefore  many  travellera  will  go  on 
calling  this  Sphinx  '  she,'  when  there  is  nothing 
feminine  about  it,  and  when  every  large  Sphinx  yet 
found  in  Egypt  has  been  an  '  andro-sphinx  ;'  or, 
according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  '  an  emblema- 
'  tical  representation  of  the  king,  uniting  intellect 
'  and  physical  force,'  we  cannot  conceive.  Yet  they 
still  persist ;  and  the  last  Scottish  minister  who  de- 
scribed his  gallop  through  the  Holy  Land  for  thej 
benefit  of  his  parishioners,  and  had  of  course  taken 
Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  in  the  grand  tour,  uses  the 
expression  roundly  ;  as  likewise  does  the  last  ap- 
pointed United  States  consul  to  a  Syrian  station, 
who  equally,  or  still  more  of  course,  must  go  the  pre- 
scribed circle,— and  then  write  out  the  impressions 
acquired,  to  enable  his  not  yet  travelling  countiy- 
men,  while  improving  their  lands  in  the  new  West,  to 
realize  mentally  the  decayed  scenes  of  the  ancient 
East.  Still  more  remarkably,  a  French  author  of 
genius,  whom  we  recently  fell  in  with,  perpetually 
ravea  of  the  beauty  and  seductive  air  of  the  'Jillel  and 
'  demoiselle,'  who  aits  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids 
in  mystery  sublime,^  proposing  to  the  men,  who  are 
enchained  by  her  charms,  impossible  problems,  and 
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then  making  them  feel,  when  too  late  for  escape, 
the  sharpness  of  her  cruel  claws. 

George  Sandys  also,  two  centuries  earlier,  was 
under  much  the  same  error,  describing  '  the  Colossus, 
'  as  wrought  into  the  form  of  an  Ethiopian  woman, 

*  the  face  something  disfigured  by  time,  or  indigna- 
'  tion  of  the  Moores,  detesting  images ; '  wherefore 
the  present  sad  breakage  and  flattening  of  the  nose 
is  by  no  means  a  very  modem  mischief  '  Colossus' 
was  the  usual  name  in  Sandys'  time,  though  he 
admits  that  some  men  '  do  call  it  a  Sphinx,'  and 
Pliny  '  gives  it  a  belly  ;  which  I  know  not  how  to 
'  reconcile  unto  the  truth,  unless  the  sand  do  cover 
'  the  remainder  ;'  but  of  that  Sandys  must  have 
assiired  himself  afterwards,  as  he  confidently  speaks 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Sphinx  representing  a 
'  maide,'  and  the  lower  a  lion,  in  order  to  '  defigure 

*  the  increase  of  the  River,  then  rising  when  the 
'  Smme  is  in  Leo  and  Virgo.' 

The  fact  is,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds 
entirely  all  classic  prejudices,  and  no  more  think  of 
explaining  this  great  Egyptian  Sphinx,  by  the  long 
subsequent  Greek  successor  at  Boeotian  Thebes, 
than  by  means  of  the  talking  seal  at  Mr.  Bamum's 
show  in  New  York  ;  for  they  belong  to  totally  diflei^ 
ent  ages,  and  diverse-minded  peoples.  If,  too,  this 
colossal  andro-sphinx  has  no  kingly  beard  now,  that 
is  because  what  was  there  originally,  has  been 
broken  off  amongst  other  modern  dilapidations  ;  but 
the  sculptured  blocks  which  formed  It,  have  beoi 
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found  in  the  sand  ;  and  the  accompaniment  is  given 
complete  in  the  hieroglyphic  views  of  the  Sphinx, 
discovered  by  M.  Caviglia  on  the  tablets  forming 
the  small  temple  between  its  paws.  But  over  and 
above  that  testimony^  the  massive  build  of  the  jaws 
bespeaks  not  only  a  man,  but  a  very  powerful  one  ; 
while  the  lamentable  protrusion  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  combined  with  the  low  forehead,  and  large, 
as  well  as  badly-placed  ear,  show  a  decidedly  evil 
and  animal-minded  disposition,  to  which  the  huge 
wig  adds  no  idea  of  fine  sesthetic  perceptions. 

Yet  Alee  Dobree  could  not  see  anything  wrong 
in  the  wig,  and  he  said  truly,  that  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  country  at  the  time  for  all  people,  women  as 
well  as  men  ;  and  so  it  is  still,  in  some  parts, — ^for 
we  saw  women  with  such  thick  mats  of  wigs  hav- 
ing  fuzzy  tails  of  ancient  horse-hair  hanging  down 
numerously  behind  their  ears,  that  they  looked  as  if 
plundered  out  of  an  old  Egyptian  tomb.  *  Four 
*  thousand  years  their  dusky  wings  expand,'  is  a 
grand  expression  of  a  great  poet ;  and  may  be 
elevating  as  applied  to  marble ;  but  when  apper- 
taining to  a  dark,  bushy  wig  worn  by  some  one  who 
comes  close  to  you  in  a  warm  climate,  it  is  posi- 
tively hideous ;  and  yet,  filthy  as  these  ungainly 
head-dresses  appeared  to  us,  the  little  girls  in  Egypt 
were  never  so  proud  as  when,  for  a  particular  reward 
any  day,  they  were  allowed  for  a  short  time  to  wear 
one  of  their  elder's  wigs,  and  strut  about  like  popin- 
jays among  their  wigless  companions. 
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There  is  little  to  be  learned  about  the  Sphinx 
trom  ancient  authors,  for  it  is  hardly  ever  noticed 
by  one  of  them  liefore  Phny  ;  not,  however,  because, 
as  with  some  modern  enthusiasts,  *  it  must  have 
'  been  in  earlier  days  still  covered  up  with  the  mud 
'  and  silt  brought  by  the  Noachian  deluge,  and  only 
*  gradually  brought  to  light  in  Pliny's  epoch  by  the 
'  alow  action  of  the  winds  in  removing  such  cover- 
'  ing  matter,' — but  merely  because  the  older  travellers 
were  so  entirely  taken  up  with  the  Pyramids,  and 
more  especially  the  Great  Pyramid,  as  to  care  about 
nothing  else.  It  was  the  fashion,  indeed,  in  that 
day,  to  overvalue  all  the  former  and  imdervalue  the 
Sphinx, — just  as  much  as  this  last  is  now  generally 
exaggerated  in  importance  by  the  crowd.  In  the 
Greek  and  Roman  day,  indeed,  men  had  the  full 
Sphinx  before  them,  body,  fore-paws,  temple,  and 
grand  staircase  leading  thereto  from  the  plain, — and 
made  use  of  it  merely  to  mark  upon  its  paws,  or 
elsewhere,  who  had,  or  who  had  not,  appreciated  the 
Pyramids.  For  thus  runs  one  of  the  inscriptions 
brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Salt,  well  illustrating,  too, 
how  httle  some  features  in  the  characters  of  men 
and  facts  may  be  trusted,  merely  from  their  being 
found  inscribed  on  an  ancient  stone. 


'TO  GOOD  FORTUNE. 

'  Whereiu,  tbe  Empenir  Nero,  the  good  geaiiu  of  the  world, 

'  in  ulditiun  to  all  tbe  benefits  he  ha«  conferred  uo  Egypt,  hu 

'  ■hown  the  moM  eapecial  care  of  ita  interests  by  Bending  ua 

*  l^beritu  Claudius  Balbilhis  m  governor,  through  nliutie  favoun 
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<  and  acts  of  kindness,  Egypt^  beholding  the  gifts  of  the  Nile 
'  yearly  increasing,  is  now  more  than  ever  enjoying  the  proper 
'  rising  of  the  deity,  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

<  viUage  Busiris,  who  live  near  the  Pyramids,  to  vote  and  dedicate 

<  a  stone  column,  that  it  may  preserve  his  godlike  figure,  and  his 
*  name  in  sacred  character,  to  be  remembered  for  ever,  both  for 

<  having  come  to  our  nome,  and  for  having  worshipped  the  sun, 
'  Armachis,  and  for  having  been  delighted  with  the  niagnifioence 

<  and  ....  of  the  Pyramids.* 

This  inscription,  like  some  seventeen  others, 
found  on  various  parts  of  the  Sphinx,  is  in  the 
Greek  character ;  which  had  become,  with  the 
Ptolemys,  the  language  of  the  upper  classes  of 
Egypt ;  yet  there  is  still  a  something  of  the  ancient 
land  speaking  through  the  modem  dress^  and  the 
head  of  the  Nero  stone  above  quoted,  is  rather  credi- 
tably got  up,  as  an  Egyptian  imitation,  with  a 
solar  disk  and  wreathing  cobras, — which,  after  half 
enveloping  the  sacred  orb,  descend  awhile,  and  then 
rear  their  heads  and  swelling  necks  on  either  side, 
in  defiance  to  all  comers. 

In  Greek  likewise,  but  with  far  less  of  the 
Egyptian  tone,  is  the  plainer  cut  inscription  of 
Arrian,  so  admirably  Englished  by  Dr.  Young  : — 

'  Thy  form,  stupendous  here  the  gods  have  phu;ed, 

*  Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest-bearing  land  ; 

*  And  with  this  mighty  work  of  art  have  graced, 
'  A  rocky  isle,  encumbered  once  with  sand  : 

*  And  near  the  Pyramids  have  bade  thee  stand  ; 

*  Not  that  fierce  Sphinx  which  Thebes  erewhile  laid  waste, 

<  But  great  Latona's  servant,  mild  and  bland  ; 

*  Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the  throne 

<  Of  Egypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
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'  Thiit  heavpnly  uionarcJi  (who  his  foes  defies), 
'  Like  VulcaB  powerful  (and  like  Pallas  wise).' 

But  in  truth,  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  knew, 
or  had  the  opportunity,  or  went  the  right  way  to 
work  to  improve  any  opportunity,  of  approximating 
to  the  real  history  of  the  great  Sphinx ;  and  the 
earlier  of  modem  Europeans  erred  more  widely  still, 
in  ima^uing  out  of  the  recesses  of  their  minds  all 
sorts  of  underground  passages,  from  the  Sphinx  to 
either  the  Great  or  second  Pyramid, — they  could  not 
exactly  settle  which.  No  real  progress  indued  was 
made  untU  CavigKa's  excavation  in  1818  ;  for  then, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  earlier  of  the  new-school 
Egyptologists,  were  immediately  seen,  on  a  granite 
slab,  forming  the  western  side  of  the  little  temple 
between  the  two  paws, — the  figure  and  Titles 
of  King  Thothmes  the  Fourth  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  ;  and,  on  two  side  tablets,  Ramses,  or 
Remescs  the  Great,  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  offer- 
ing worship  and  oblation  to  the  figure  of  the  Sphinx, 
in  a  manner,  and  with  accompaniments,  which  none 
but  a  pure  Egyptian  could  have  invented. 

Of  Thothmes  the  Fourth,  who  lived  about  1410 
RC,  the  Sphinx  is  made  to  declare'  in  hieroglyphics, 
— '  We  decree  that  the  Sun,  the  establisher  of  the 
'  world,  shall  be  crowned  on  the  throne  of  Seb ; 
'  that  Thothmes,  the  crown  of  crowns,  shall  be 
'  adorned  with  the  glory  of  Athom  ; '  and  again  ; 
'  We,  Hor,  in  the  solar  mountain,  grant  life  and 

>  Bireh'B  TnndatiuQ  in  Hon-snt  Vys«— thir.1  volonii-. 
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*  power  to  Thothmes,  the  lord  of  the  world,  the 
'  crown  of  crowns.'  And  stiU  again:  'In  the  first 
'  of  the  year,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Athyr,  under 
'  the  purity  of  Horus  the  mighty  bull ;  the  esta- 
'  blisher  of  diadems,  the  lord  of  the  upper  and 
'  lower  hemispheres ;  established  with  dominion,  the 
'  golden  hawk,  the  director  of  the  years,  the  Sun, 

*  the  great  God,  the  preserver  of  worlds, — ^we  decree 

*  that  King  Thothmes  shall  wear  the  two  crowns 
'  which  compose  the  royal  pschent ;  and  sit  on  the 

*  throne  of  Seb,  the  youngest  of  the  gods/ 

Mr.  Birch's  translation  gives  the  commencement 
of  the  last  quotation,  as  *  in  the  first  year,'  which  he 
understands  as  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Thoth- 
mes Fourth,  and  then  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty  as 
to  so  vast  a  monument  as  the  great  Sphinx  having 
been  completed  within  a  year.  I  have  ventured, 
however,  to  insert  the  words  'of  the'  before  the 
'  year  f  because, — without  saying  anything  for,  or 
against,  whether  the  Sphinx  was  formed  in  the  times 
of  Thothmes,  or  perhaps  much  earlier, — ^the  whole 
paragraph  seems  to  be  plainly  and  certainly  descrip- 
tive of  that  primitive  year  of  the  Pleiades,  which 
Mr.  R  Gr.  Haliburton,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  has  so 
abundantly  shown,  to  have  been  a  prehistorical  tradi- 
tion; and  spread  amongst  almost  all  races  of  man- 
kind in  both  the  new  and  old  hemispheres,  and  alike 
in  the  north  and  south.  The  leading  characteristics 
of  that  year  being, — that  it  began  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  Athyr,  or  November ;  when  the  Pleiades, — 
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or  their  contsiining  constellation  the  Bull,  the  great 
Tan  of  the  i^jptiana,  Taurus  oi  the  Latins,  Thoroi 
the  Scandinavians,  and  Attyr  and  Arthur  of  the 
ancient  Britoiia, — was  on  the  meridian  at  midnighL 

To  continue,  however,  with  the  side  talileta  of 
Ramses  the  Great,  who  lived  about  1350  B.C.,  it  is 
there  declared  that '  Ramses,  beloved  of  Amoun,  the 
'  chastiser  of  nations,  the  lord  of  diadems,  offereth 
'  a  gift  of  incense  and  of  libations  to  Har-Hat  the 
'  Sphinx,  the  giver  of  life,  of  stability,  and  of  power, 
'  the  director  of  truth,  the  ruler  of  the  upper  and 
'  lower  world,  the  giver  of  victory  and  magnanimity, 
*  like  the  sun  for  ever  and  ever.' 

Now,  putting  all  these  inscriptions,  and  others  like 
them,  together, — Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  concluded 
that  the  great  Sphiux  had  been  completed  in  the 
time  of  Thothmes  the  Fourth,  and  redecorated  under 
Ramses  the  Great ;  but  had  been  commenced  under 
Thothmes  the  Thii'd  about  1460  ao., — that  king 
having  been  a  great  architect  during  his  long  reign 
of  forty-seven  years ;  and  most  persevering  in  carry- 
ing out  some  strange  and  eccentric  flights  of  his  own 
genius  in  that  lasting  art,  or  game,  which,  though 
perfectly  peaceable,  few  but  kings  can  play  at. 
Bere  and  thus  then,  if  we  may  fully  confide  in  Sir 
Garduer, — Thothmes  the  Third  struck  out  the  idea 
of  representing  himself  as  '  the  great  glory  of  Egypt, 
'  and  like  the  sun  for  ever  and  ever ;'  allying  hia 
Bcrene  portrait  with  a  lion's  body,  both  because  the 
Egyptian  king  is  supposed  to  resemble  a  lion  among 
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inferior  animals,— treading  down  and  destroying ; 
and  because  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  likewise 
symbolized  by  a  lion,  whose  name,  ^  Moui/  signified 
also  splendour,  wisdom,  and  intellect  But  in  so 
doings  Thothmes  m.  was  evidently  making  the  great 
Sphinx  statue  by,  and  for,  itself  alone,  and  widiout 
any  connexion  with  the  Pyramids. 

So  far,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  conclusions  seem 
to  have  been  accepted  by  nearly  all  the  world  ;* 
especially  after  Mr.  Birch's  statement  of  the  oldest 
known  representation  of  a  sphinx  on  either  amulet, 
scarabseus,  or  mural  inscription — ^being  one  *  on  the 
erect  obelisk  at  Kamak,  where  Thothmes  the  Fourth, 
under  that  form,  is  *  oflFering  to  R6.'* 

But  within  a  short  time  past  these  views  have 
met  with  a  total  denial  by  M.  Renan,  in  the  Revue 
des  Detcx  Mondes  for  April  1865  ;  not,  indeed,  that 
he  refuses  to  admit  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on 
the  tablets  saying  all  which  has  just  been  attributed 
to  them, — but  that  he  contends  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Sphinx,  and  are  as 
essentially  posterior  thereto,  as  are  the  Greek  and 
Roman  inscriptions  under  the  later  Emperors.  Also 
that  Thothmes  the  Fourth,  and  even  Ramses  the 
Great,  were  in  fact  mere  cuckoos,  laying  their  eggs 
in  a  nest  built  ages  before  their  time,  and  for  quite 
other  purposes  than  their  aggrandizement.     Either 

*  Exception  will  he  taken  f<»r  W.  Osbnrn's  views,  in  our  tliirrl  volume, 
and  we  have  since  heard  that  Sir  O.  W.'s  are  somewhat  change<l. 
^  Howard  Vyse's  thinX  volume,  p.  IIC. 
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'  a  divinity  itsell",  or  rcpreaenting  the  divinity  of 
*  Horem-hoii  or  Aniuichis,'  this  great  Hoa  or 
'  Sphinx,  M.  Renan  contends  is  '  the  most  ancient 
'  idol  in  the  world,  and  mounts  ap  to  a  date  far 
'  anterior  to  tlie  Great  Pyramid.' 

Thifl  is  surely  a  bold  innovation  on  the  teaching 
of  the  best  hieroglyphiata  of  the  age  ;  but  on  what 
does  it  depend  ?  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  on 
these  two  statements,— i^(r«(,  that  Mariette  Bey  has 
discovered  an  inscribed  stone,  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Boolak,  stating  that  King  Cheops,  the  very 
Cheops  of  the  fourth  dynasty  and  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, besides  constructing  and  restoring  several 
temples, — caused  sundry  reparations  to  be  made  to 
the  great  Sphinx,  '  whose  image  is  given  on  the 
'  stele  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cheops.' 

5econ<:^,That  the  entrance  passage  of  a  neighbour- 
king  most  ancient  building,  inclines  to  the  Sphinx,  in 
la  manner  which  shows  the  Sphinx  must  have  been 
I  the  prior  of  the  two. 

Now,  respecting  the  first  of  these  statements, 
I'M.  Renan  himself  adds  in  a  note,  '  The  inscription 
[■ '  is  altogether  so  dazzling,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to 
'  reserve  some  doubts  about  it ;'  and  in  fact  we  had 
I  better  do  bo,  until  both  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  and 
I  Mr.  Birch  give  the  world  their  ideas  also  upon  tJie 
I  original  stone.  But  the  second  is  a  plain  mechanical 
I  matter,  which  we  can  look  into  pretty  well  ourselves. 


Yet  let  us  take  breath  for  a  wliile,  before  rushing 
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at  a  new  subject,  and  of  the  ancient  building  order. 
Even  on  our  chief  Sphinx  evening,  and  amid  all  the 
excitements  of  the  scene,  when  Alee  Dobree  offered 
to  show  us  ^  another  tomb  larger  than  any  we  had 

*  yet  seen,' — we  put  off  the  project  to  another  day, 
having  our  heads  and  note-books  too  full  at  the 
time  to  receive  anything  more  with  due  advantage. 
So  we  returned  to  East  Tombs  ;  and  then,  of  course, 
the  impressible  Smyne  was  again  before  us  with  his 
eternal  affairs  of  the  heart. 

He  had  been  to  the  village  of  his  new  love,  had 
been  this  impetuous  Smyne, — his  internal  organ 
completely  cured  of  all  its  recent  lacerations,  and 
rendered  as  tough  as  new,  or  like  a  piece  of  vul- 
canized india-rubber.  He  had  been  accepted,  too, 
by  the  parents,  after  showing  how  much  money  he 
was  prepared  to  pay  down ;  and  was  to  have  the  be- 
trothal very  speedily  gone  through;  wherefore,  every 
momiog,  noon,  and  night,  from  this  time  forth,  there 
came  some  brother  or  cousin  of  the  damsel  to  have  '  a 

*  look  at  Smyne/  they  said ;  and  also  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  magnificent  reports  he  had  been  giving  them 
all,  as  to  the  honourable  situation  he  was  occupying 
at  East  Tombs,  of  cook's  assistant  to  Ibraheem; — all 
which  particulars  the  young  men  duly  did  test  in 
their  way,  by  drinking  Ibraheem's  coffee,  and  gloat- 
ing over  all  the  pots  and  pans  and  kitchen  imple- 
ments,— some  of  which  they  prophetically  expected 
might  fall  to  Smyne's  share,  when  the  lady  and 
gentleman  should  eventually  leave  the  Pyramids. 
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And  then,  aa  fur  Sinyne  liimaelf,  he  took  so  many 
opportunities  of  reciting  to  us  the  prodigious  wealth, 
of  his  new  fair  one,  in  trinkets ;  the  number  of 
golden  coins  on  her  face-veil ;  and  tlie  rows  of  them 
strung  upon  her  hair, — that  we  conceived  her  at  last 
to  be  a  very  Cleopatra  both  in  presence  and  personal 
adornment,  and  Smyne  about  to  become  a  perfect 
Antony  from  his  fatuous  love  of  her. 

Again,  after  a  while,  wo  set  out  on  our  walks, 
accompanied  by  Alee  Dobrce.  My  wife  had  much 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  tame  and  civilize  one  of 
the  Egyptian  village-tloga,  as  an  additional  guard  ; 
for  one  of  them  having  followed  Reis  Atfee  to  East 
Tombs  on  a  special  occasion,  was  so  well  pleased 
with  what  he  got  there,  aa  to  come  again  and  again 
afterwards  by  himself.  So,  although  the  ancient 
Ibraheem  looked  rather  askance  at  any  favour  being 
lown  to,  or  good  expected  from,  a  dog, — she  con- 
,ued  to  feed  him,  and  he  to  eat  at  every  meal- 
time. A  tall,  lean,  hungry-looking,  half  terrier,  half 
greyhound  sort  of  a  dog  he  was,  with  erect  ears  and 
a  triangular  head,  something  between  a  wolf  and  a 
fox ;  in  fact,  the  ordinary  style  of  Egyptian  dog, 
hich  is  little  more  than  a  coarse-haired  variety  of 
fox  or  jackal  order,  living  under  tacit  permia- 
£on  in  and  about  cities  or  burial-places  of  men, — 
it  no  more  cared  for  or  looked  after  by  human 
kind,  than  are  the  hawks  wMch  one  sees  here  per- 
petually sweeping  through  the  sky  and  flappiug  over 
tJie  fieldfl. 
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Week  after  week  the  dog  became  fatter;  but 
somehow,  its  coarse  stand-on-eod  hair  would  never 
lie  down  smooth;  he  became  therefore  very  fat, 
but  never  sleek ;  he  looked  in  at  every  meal-time 
regularly;  but  came  at  a  gallop  across  the  sand- 
plains,  and  went  away  at  a  gallop  too ;  his  only 
object,  as  the  Arabs  remarked,  being  '  to  luncheon 
'  well,  like  the  travellers  at  the  Pyramid  ;*  and  he 
declined  all  advances  towards  closer  acquaintance 
or  longer  visits.  The  favours  showered  on  him  were 
unwearied  ;  but  the  longer  they  continued,  the 
more  it  was  proved  that  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
months,  of  kind  treatment  were  not  going  to  reverse 
the  effects  of  long  ages  of  Eastern  pariah  persecu- 
tion to  dogs ;  and  to  produce  in  their  dispositions, 
that  delightful  sympathy  with  man  and  his  affairs 
so  invariable  with  dogs  of  Europe,  of  Scotland  more 
particularly, — any  more  than  to  convert  the  coarse 
bristles  of  the  Egyptian  dog's  coat,  into  the  fine 
silky  hair  of  a  well-trained  spaniel. 

At  length  the  barbarous  creature  took  to  disgorg- 
ing himself  occasionally,  and  of  all  places  just  in 
the  little  court-yard  before  our  bedroom  tomb  ; 
giving  proof,  too,  that  he  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  food  given  to  him  there,  but  that  he  must  either 
have  been  visiting  the  graveyard,  or  feasting  on  the 
remains  of  some  torn  animal  left  by  the  jackals. 
On  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  therefore,  the  cry 
quickly  got  up — iinsheCy  ivishee,  the  Arabic  for 
begone,  begone ;  and  without  more  ado  off  he  went, 
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and  never  came  near  East  Tombs  again  during  all 
the  rest  of  our  stay ;  a  dog  of  fortune  evidently, 
and  caring  for  no  hmuan  being  mider  the  Bim. 


I 


But  now  we  are  walking  with  the  faithful  Alee 
Dobree,  bound  for  the  great  tomb ;  the  road  ia 
ahnost  exactly  that  for  the  Sphinx  itself;  we  pass, 
indeed,  under  its  very  visage ;  and,  at  hardly  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  south-aouth-east  of  it,  over  a 
very  moderate  sand-heap,  beyond  which  no  one 
could  well  have  expected  to  see  anything  but  another 
sand-heap, — behold  a  scene,  of  which  all  our  days  at 
the  Sphinx  had  given  us  no  idea  whatever.  Before 
ua  now  is  an  immense  excavation,  showing,  at  the 
depth  of  some  twenty  feet  or  so  under  the  sand,  an 
enormous  palace-like  building,  in  cyclopeiin,  almost 
Stonehengian,  architecture,  and  near  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  square.  In  the  interior  are  ranges 
of  square  pillars,  horizontal  beams  &om  pillar  to 
pillar,  and  massive  walls,  all  of  polished  red  granite  ; 
while  rising  above,  and  closing  them  in  on  every 
side,  are  limestone  walls,  built  of  masses  so  huge, 
yet  so  well  joined  comparatively,  and  now  so  much 
weathered  in  horizontal  streaks,  as  to  appear  like 
portions  of  an  ancient  cliff ;  or  to  give  one  the  idea 
of  the  whole  place  having  been  built  in  an  excavated 
hole,  like  the  Campbell's  tomb  aflfair, — only  fifteen 
times  larger.  Yet,  though  now  so  low  beneath  the 
outer  ground  and  on  every  side,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  ruin,— which,  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
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tendered,  we  shall  call '  King  Shafre'a  tomb,' 
stood  up,  by  the  full  height  of  its  external  limestone 
walls,  above  all  the  ground  immediately  around  it : 
and  we  can  even  see  down  to  a  considerable  depth 
of  the  external  side  of  its  west  wall,  in  one  spot, 
where  a  deep  pit  has  been  dug  in  the  sand  outside, 
to  expose  the  entrance-door,  and  render  it  somewhat 
accessible  or  permeable. 

How  these  palatial  remains  could  have  escaped'l 
former  explorera  seems  inconceivable,  now  that  thej 
have  been  actually  uncovered  ;  for  they  are  so  exce 
sively  close  to  the  Sphinx,— that  Sphinx  so  popular! 
with  all  excavators  hitherto,  and  round  about  which 
they  have  all  ambitioned  to  discover  something: 
and  where  all  have  essayed  to  dig, — Lepsiua,  Vyse, 
Caviglia,  Salt,  and  many  others, — and  yet  they  never 
found  anything  of  the  thousandth  part  the  importance 
of  this  new  discovery/  Nay,  even  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  who  scribbled  their  mementos  on  the  now 
buried  paws  of  the  Sphinx, — even  they  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  King  Shafre's  tomb  close  by  them  ;  for 
the  walls  of  crude  brick,  whose  top  may  yet  be  seen, 
and  which  had  early  been  built  to  keep  the  sand 
icom  invading  the  little  temple  of  Thothmes,  and  the 
flights  of  stairs  in  fixint  of  the  Sphinx, — must  have 

'  It  should  be  duly  recorded  that  Sir  Gardner  WiUtimon  cUinui  to 
have  been  aware  that  some  raina  vera  concealed  at  thu  apot ;  but  Im 
doe*  uot  seem  to  have  expected  them  to  prove  more  than  aoj  o{  the 
ordinary  toiuba  scattered  about  all  over  the  hill.  An  earlier  oottM 
will  also  he  given  in  Chapter  xv..  from  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  which  il 
the  more  curious,  as  the  French  MvnaU,  whom  he  immediately  m 
oeedcd  in  1801,  are  entirrljr  aileat  about  anytliing  of  the  kind. 
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assisted  in  throwing  the  sands  back,  and  heaping 
them  higher  over  Shafre's  tomb.  Not  even,  there- 
fore, in  tlie  day  of  Herodotus,  nor  the  much  earlier 
epochs  of  Ramses  the  Great  or  Thothmes  iv.,  did 
any  eye  see,  or  apparently  any  mind  remember,  the 
marvel  of  ancient  art,  and  the  almost  miracle  of 
diverse  sentiment  concealed  under  the  sand  within 

.  few  feet  of  them. 
WcU,  therefore,  may  M.  Renan  exclaim  that  this 

inappreciable    monument '    is    the    cream    of    all 
Mariette  Bey's  excavations  ;  and  that  he,  M.  Renan, 

*  puts  it  at  the  head  of  all  the  results  with  which 

*  S^ptian  archaeology  has  been  enriched  within  the 

*  last  half  century ;  a  vast  temple,  absolutely  different 

*  from  all  others  known  anywhere  else,  a  monument 

*  absolutely  unique  and  separated  by  an  enormoua 

*  interval  from  the  temples  of  the  classic  epoch  of 

*  the  Amenophs  and  the  Thothmeses ;  a  temple  no 

*  more  like  theirs  than  the  ancient  temple  of  Jerusa- 

*  lem  was  like  one  of  the  existing  Catholic  churches 
'  in  Spain  or  Naples  ;  but  a  striking  confirmation 
'  of  a  celebrated  ancient  treatise  of  the  goddess  of 

*  Syria,  falsely  attributed  to  Lucien,  which  mentions, 
'  tiat  formerly  among  the  l^yptians,  there  also  were 

*  temples  without  sculptured  images  ;  or,  as  Strabo 

*  was  pleased  to  say,  edifices  of  a  barbai-ous  order, 

*  with  many  ranges  of  columns,  but  without  oraa- 
'  racnts,  and  without  artistic  figures.' 

Let  us  enter  ;  the  doorway  is  at  the  northern  end 
the  west  wall,— a  portal  formed  of  three  red  granite 
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Uodo^ — ^which  we  ahonld  think  mi^ty  in  mwe,  if  it 
wece  not  for  the  £»  mightier  Uodm  of  limestone 
mounted  aboye»  and  cansing  the  former  to  look 
quite  pnny.  The  modem  eztenial  hole  leading  doiwn 
to  the  doorway,  ia  s^ndly  filling  again  with  dnftad 
sand, — ^which  may  conaeqnentitjrtake  aometliing  away 
fiN>m  the  height  of  the  doosvposia^  and  the  propoiv 
tions  as  to  depth  of  the  entiance  passage  beyond. 
But  the  sand-drifib  cannot  give  that  passage  its 
pecnliar  aamuthai  angle,  nmning  to  something  like 
eastrsouth-east^  in  place  of  directly  east^ — as  it 
should  do  conformably  with  the  due  orientation  of 
the  building  as  a  wholes  and  the  consequent  due 
east  direction  of  the  neighbouring  north  walL 

This  position,  however,  of  the  entrance  passsge  is 
as  notable  a  fiact»  as  the  very  existence  of  the  passage 
itself ;  which,  though  open  to  the  sky,  is  some  five 
feet  broad,  and  lies  between  red  granite  walls  and 
low-roofed  portions  of  the  building,  through  the 
whole  of  its  length.  This  passage,  at  its  eastern 
end,  emerges  into  a  colonnaded  space  nmning  north 
and  south;  having  a  similar  arcade,  but  with  a 
double,  instead  of  single,  row  of  columns  running  off 
westward,  from  its  centre,  between  low-roofed  masses, 
all  red  granite.  While  on  the  east,  is  a  tall  doorway 
through  a  giant  wall  of  the  same  Syenite,  which 
conducts  at  once  into  an  awful  room  running  north 
and  south,  sixty-one  feet  long,^  twelve  and  a  half 

^  More  exactly,  731*3  inches  long  on  the  eMt  aide,  730*6  on  the 
west,  102*4  on  the  north,  and  149*7  on  the  aoath. 
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broad,  and  twenty  high,  all  of  pr^kbed  granite  ;  and 
1  a  square  sepalcfaral  well,  pierced  tfanmg^  s 
floor  of  brilliant  crystalline  alabaster,  near  the  middle 
of  its  eastern  side.  Yet  this  i«  not  a  final  or  doied 
chamber,  for  there  is  a  low  doorway  at  the  noitfaeni 
end,  leading  into,  it  may  be  a  porch,  or  it  may  be  a 
closet  broken  down  at  its  eastern  side,  bat  there  i« 
at  present  too  mach  drifted  sand  to  allow  one  to 
distinguish  which. 

Sand  is  indeed  now  (ast  drifting  into  all  parts  of 
this  temple-tomb,  and  the  Aocrb  are  erexywbere 
more  or  leas  covered  therewith ;  though  whererer 
Alee  Dobree  scraped  a  hole,  be  showed  the  virgin 
purity  of  alabaster  blocks  beneath.  Amongst  other 
masses,  too,  of  min  encumbering  the  interior,  were 
at  one  place  a  huge  mass  of  r«d  granite,  and  reclin- 
ing against  it  a  smaller  one  of  white  alabaster,  or 
rather  arragonite  ;  as  tender  and  refined  in  its  con- 
struction, as  the  other  was  rough  and  strong— an 
accidentat  simile  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  as  Milton's 
'  male  and  female  light,  which  animate  the  world.' 

The  granite  of  the  walls  must  have  been  every- 
where smoothly  polished  :  but  a  process  is  setting 
in  now,  of  a  skin-thickness  of  it  exfoliating  and 
leavmg  the  remainder  masses  sadly  rough.  Strange, 
too,  appear  to  have  been  the  actions  of  time,  united 
with  pressure,  upon  the  massiest  blocks  of  granite  ; 
as,  for  example,  on  the  pillars  and  their  upper  croes- 
beama.  The  pillars,  some  fifteen  feet  high  or  more^ 
and  monoliths  of  course,  are  all  square  in  transverse 
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flection,  some  measuring  thirty-nine  by  forty-one 
inches  in  breadth  and  thickness,  others  thirty-nine 
by  fifty-six  inches  ;  and  the  beams,  which  may  mea- 
sure something  sirailaj  taken  joists-wise,  must  plainly 
have  had  to  bear  immense  strain  with  the  covering 
of  twenty  feet  of  earth  above  them  for  three  or  foi 
thousand  years.  Yet  none  of  them  have  broken 
the  middle ;  they  have  always,  either  the  beams  <w 
the  pillars,  been  decomposed  or  fissured  at  the  point 
of  contact :  and  then,  on  the  bearing  surface  being 
no  longer  level,  the  supported  block  has  fallen. 
Horizontal  beams  have  evidently  once  extended 
from  pillar  to  pillar  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
grand  north  and  south  galleries ;  while  tlie  chief  of 
them  yet  remain  in  the  shorter,  but  broader,  western 
offset, — connecting  the  pillars  there  of  each  row 
lengthwise,  and  the  first  of  each  row  eastward  in 
the  cross  direction  also.  A 

No  pillar,  however,  has  fallen  yet,  or  is  to  the  ey* 
even  sensibly  inclined.  So  good  must  be  their 
foundation,  so  true  must  liave  been  their  original 
placing.  But  for  what  purpose,  and  when,  could  all 
this  magnificent  work  in  the  costly  material  of  the 
quarries  of  Syene,  between  five  and  six  hundred 
miles  from  here,  have  been  erected  ? 

We  pace  the  whole  building  inside  and  out,  bi 
neither  on  granite  nor  alabaster,  nummulite  lime- 
stone or  Mokattam  blocks  (some  of  which  appear 
here  and  there  of  small  size  and  accurately  c 
a  partial  lining  to  the  ruder  masses  of  the  furmer] 
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on  no  part  of  the  building  can  tbe  smallest  trace  of 
hieroglyphics,  carving,  or  engraving  be  found  ;  and, 
as  M.  Renan  truly  says,  '  not  one  ornament,  not 
'  one  sculpture,  not  one  letter.'  No  Greek  or 
Roman  inscriptions  either  ;  nothing  but  some  ehalk- 
ings  of  lust  year's  '  travellers,' — whose  broken  cham- 
pagne-bottles, half  hidden  in  the  deep  sand  under 
doorways,  threaten  to  disembowel  cruelly  any  ven- 
turesome man,  who  shall  crawl  snakelike  through  the 
low  opening,  to  gaze  on  the  ancient  halls  beyond. 

This  absence  of  the  arts  both  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  reminded  one  instantly  of  the  interior  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  as  well  as  that  of  the  second 
Pjrramid  ;  and  the  eastern  room,  at  first  sight,  with 
its  granite  walls,  was  thought  to  resemble  the  King's 
chamber  in  the  former.  But  a  very  short  examina- 
tion of  the  'joints,'  proved  a  signal  contrariety  of 
building ;  amounting  to,  either  that  Shafre's  tomb 
was  built  out  of  the  mere  odds  and  ends  of  granite 
that  were  to  spare  after  the  completion  of  the  Great 
Pyramid, — whence  the  strange  diversity  in  thick- 
neaa  of  courses,  and  change  of  thickness  in  one  and 
the  same  course,  with  one  stone  curiously  cornered 
into  the  substance  of  its  neighbour : — or,  that  the 
one  building  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other. 
And  this  is  the  more  probable  conclusion  ;  for  the 
style  of  architecture  of  Shafre's  tomb  is  rather,  and 
even  eminently,  that  of  the  finishing  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  second  Pyramid,  with  its  granite-hned 
'entrance  passage,  and  rude  surrounding  limestone 
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mRsonry  ;  while,  more  eminently  still,  is  the  exterior 
of  Shafre's  tomb  in  the  style  of  the  so-called  temple, 
on  the  eaatem  front  of  the  same  Pyramid. 

The  lining  of  that  temple  is  gone,  and  no  man  has 
alluded  to  it ;  but  then  we  had  evidently  seen  ita 
amashinga  in  the  unnumbered  fragments  of  red 
granite  and  white  alabaster,  lying  about  both  inside 
and  outside  its  cyclopean  walls  of  limestone.  Wo 
hud  seen,  too,  so  many  fragments  of  worked  basalt, 
greenstone,  and  diorite,  as  to  regard  its  neighbour^ 
hood  as  a  quarry  for  sucli  things.  What  then  wt 
they,  or  what  purpose  had  they  once  served 

Why  this,  is  an  indication  of  what  they  must  have 
been,  judging  from  King  Shafre's  tomb  ;  for  in  the 
square  well  of  the  eaatem  chamber,  now  one  hun- 
dred and  five  inches  deep  to  a  water  surface,  and 
the  water  some  seventy  inches  or  more  in  farther 
depth, — there  it  was,  that  Mariette  Bey  discovered 
his  celebrated  statue  of  the  '  Pyramid  King,'  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Bnolak  (see  page  14), — together 
with  a  variety  of  other  figures  in  diorite,  basalt,  and 
greenstone  ;  but  all  more  or  less  broken  up, '  as  if 
'  precipitated  into  the  well  for  destruction'B  sake,  bf' 
'  the  hands  of  revolutionists  or  the  enemy.' 

They  were  found,  as  I  understand,  under  the 
level  of  the  water ;  and  on  looking  into  the  well 
presently,  a  European  would  have  hardly  any  other 
idea  of  such  a  shaft,  than  that  it  had  been  dug  for 
procuring  the  needful  fluid.  Yet  the  shape  is  that  of 
the  sepulchral  wells  of  old  Egypt ;  and  even  if  there. 
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I  be  much  water  in  the  lower  part  now,  representing 
[■  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  all  the  wells  of  the 
I  neighbonrhood, — it  need  not  have  been  there  four 
thousand  years  ago  ;  for,  in  that  interval,  the  height 
of  the  l>ed  of  the  Nile,  with  its  yearly  thin  deposits 
I  in  this  latitude,  haa  risen  probably  one  hundred  and 
I  seventy  inches  at  least.    Hence  it  is  quite  probable 
that  there  were  formerly  horizontal  sepulchral  cham- 
bers constnicted  at  the  root  of  this,  at  the  time, 
dry  well  in    Shafre's  tomb  ;  and  that  the  spoilers 
ransacked    the  coffins,   and   broke   all   the   larger 
statues  there,  where  they  stood,  or  lay. 

But,  even  if  it  were  so,  such  subterranean  apart- 
ments were  not  the  only  places  of  sepulture  in  the 
I  building ;    for  under  Alee   Dobree's  guidance,  we 
crawled  through  a  series  of  low  chambers  close  to 
^e  north  wall,  all  massively  constnicted  in  polished 
;  and  then  into  others  between  the  entrance 
!  and  the  western  corridor.     One  of  these, 
Itwo  hundred  and  eight  inches  long,  one  hundred 
I  iind   twelve  high,  and   ninety-two  broad, — had    a 
granite  roof;  but  its  walls,  all  excepting  a  small  lower 
course  of  granite,  were  of  pure  alabaster,  one  single 
'  block  of  which   measured   one   hundred  and   ten 
inches  long  and  sixty  high.^ 

•  The  following  dies  of  special  granite  blockg  were  observed : — 
A  block  of  r«l  granite  over  doorway  of  cast  room, 

Muth  end, -  1»S  in.  x  38  x  4? 

Do.,  forming  (outb  port  of  vest  door,      .  >°13G  in.  x  60  k  43 

Do.,  in  fiflh  Murrc  of  east  room,      .         .         .      =  131)  in.  x  G9  x  .r. 
I   The  Ave  connea  of  eait  room  measure  in  depth,  59,  62.  42.  42,  tuid 
42  inoha*  respectively. 
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We  next  visited  the  mass  of  covered  building 
within  the  south-west  comer  of  the  general  enclo- 
sure. There  waa  a  grand  entrance  there  worked  in 
polished  granite,  but  the  interior  was  quite  taken  up 
with  masonry  dividing  its  whole  space  into  two 
storeys,  and  each  of  them  into  three  gigantic  pigeou- 
hole  spaces, — every  one  measuring  two  hundred  and 
thirty  inches  long,  fifty-eight  broad,  and  seventy  to 
one  hundred  high.  The  divisions  between  these  were 
massive  in  the  extreme,  and  noble  too,  for  the  upper 
set  had  alabaster  walls,  while  everything  else  waa  of 
polished  red  granite  ;  on  retreating  too,  we  olraerved 
that  this  whole  section  of  the  building,  or  rather 
these  six  grand  recesses,  were  once  closed  up  securely 
by  weighty  doors  of  stone, — whose  pivot-holea,  several 
inches  in  diameter,  may  be  still  seen  in  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  doorway  on  either  side. 

These  long  air-tight  or  darkened  cells,  then,  closed 
by  ponderous  doors,  requiring  immense  exertions 
even  to  move  them, — and  whose  pivotrholes  by  the 
way,  whUe  bearing  full  testimony  to  the  weight 
they  had  to  carry,  indicate  they  were  very  rarely 
employed  to  assist  in  rotating  these  masses, — can 
hardly  Ije  looked  on  as  anything  but  sepulchres  of 
the  dead,  and  more  after  the  Syrian  than  the 
Egyptian  manner.  For  the  latter,  gave  each  defunct 
king  a  house  to  himself ;  while  the  former,  had  large 
chambers  where  one  king  went  down  after  another 
to  join  the  ghastly  council  of  his  predecessors  ;  who, 
thereupon,  were  poetically  supposed  to  turn  uneasily 
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in  their  resting-places,  and  address  each  new-comer 
accordingly  as  his  career  in  life  had  been.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  any  of  these  recesses  now  ;  and  if 
Syrian  tastes  had  anything  to  do  in  fushioning  them, 
it  must  have  been  at  an  earlier  period  than  any 
historically  known  inroad  of  that  race  into  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  For,  not  only  does  the  mechani- 
cal style  of  the  building  generally  connect  it  with 
the  second  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh, — but  the  diorite 
statue  found  in  the  well,  has  engraved  on  it  a  car- 
touche of  one  of  the  kings,  of  the  fourth  dynasty 
according  to  some,  or  of  the  fifth  according  to  others, 
who  make  that  dynasty  simultaneous  nearly  with 
the  fourth,  in  time,  though  successive  in  mere 
numerical  nomenclature. 


This  cartouche   f-—^  Q  Qj,   variously   trans- 
I'lated  by  different  Egyptologists,  Shafre,  Sephres,  . 
I  Chephren,   and    Chabryes,    has    been    the    subject 
of  so  much  misapprehension, — that  we  applied  to 
L  Bome  valued  English  friends  in  Cairo ;  and,  by  the 
[kindness  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  {who  went  to 
Fthe  Boolak  Museum  for  the  purpose),  are  enabled 
to  present  our  readers,  on  Plate  vil.,  with  a  photo- 
lithographic copy  of  a  '  paper  pressing,'  represent- 
ing the  two  repetitions  of  the  royal  cartouche,  as  it 
exists  on  either  side  of  the  pedestal  of  the  statue. 
In  that  Plate,  accordingly,  the  cartouches  appear 
*  nature-copied,'  with  all  their  heraldic  accompani- 
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menta,  and  without  either  addition,  subtniction,  or  J 
alteration  by  modern  human  taatea  or  fancies. 

These  two  close  representatioos  of  each  other  aw^  ■ 
moreover,  as  we  understand,  the  sole  traces  of  any 
hierf^lyphica  on  the  diorite  figure  ;  and  will  there- 
fore doubtless  be  insisted  on  by  all  hierologiata  t 
proofs  indicating,  not  only  the  king  whom  thai 
statue  represents,  but  as  testifying  also  to  the  work  I 
having  been  constructed  by  his  order  and  during  I 
his  reign.  For,  had  the  statue  been  prepared  sub- 1 
sequently  by  another  king  in  favour  of  Shafre,  then,! 
according  to  all  Egyptian  precedent,  the  inscriptioal 
would  have  taken  especial  and  even  religious  canrl 
to  say  so. 

There   are  those,   however,  who  tell  you,  and  ' 
Baron  Bunsen  is  amongst  the  number,  that  King 

Shafre,  or  f— ^  S  ©),  '  built  the  Great  Pyramit.1,' 

'  in  part,  if  not  in  whole;'  and  they  found  chiefly 
on  confusions  in  the  Greek  accounts,  which  put 
sometimes  the  name  of  the  principal  king  who 
built  the  second  Pyramid,  in  place  of  the  name  of 
the  second  king  employed  on  the  Great  Pyramii 
But  of  the  following  local  fact,  ascertained  in  oi 
own  times,  all  men  may  rest  most  positively  a»- 

sured  ;  viz.,  that  the  oval  of  Shafre,  or  [— ''  S  ©J 

has  never  yet  been  found  anywhere  in  or  upon  tbe-J 
Great  Pyramid.  In  the  quarry-marks,  indeed,  onl 
concealed    surfaces   of    stones   found    in    Howard  I 
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Vyse's  excavations  there, — some  kings'  names  have 
leea  found,  as  |^ij-^s),  |^^^^j),  and 

I  l/jTa  ff>A');  but  these  are  by  no  means  trans- 
latable, or  have  been  attempted  to  be  translated, 
into  '  Sbafre,'  as  we  shall  show  farther  on  ;  and 


they  are  evidently  very  different  from  [— -''  S  GH- 
Wiser,  therefore,  are  they  who  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  name  of  Shafre  [— ^  Q  ©J,  if  he  must 

be  looked  on  as  a  '  Pyramid  king'  of  some  kind  or 
other,  with  the  second  Pyramid ;  for,  as  no  name 
whatever  has  been  discovered  there,  in  quarry- 
marks  or  otherwise, — the  place  is  in  so  far  still 
to  let ;  while  the  extreme  difference  in  the  style 
of  building  between  the  upper  or  more  perfect, 
and  the  lower  or  ruder  portions  of  that  monu- 
ment,— indicates  that  the  names  of  two  different 
liges  of  kings  may  be  expected  some  day  to  turn 
Up  there.  Architectural  resemblances,  moreover, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  seem  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  designer  of  Shafre's  tomb  having  probably 
had  something  to  do  with  the  basement  of  the 
Becond  Pyramid. 


But  now  there  comes  before  ns  the  most  serious 
I  and  important  assertion  of  M.  Renan,  with  respect 
tto  the  great  Sphinx,  to  examine  ;  viz.,  the  second  of 
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those  detailed  on  p.  883 ;  fixr  it  is  entiiely  fonnded 
upon  mechanical  features  of  King  Shade's  tomk 
M.  Benan  calls  this  edifice  a  traiple»  and  afiter  ask- 
ing '  To  whom  was  it  dedicated  V  answers  orafir 
dently, '  Without  doubt  to  the  Sphinj;  or  rather  to 
'  the  divinily  represented  hy  the  Sphini;  ffcrem- 
'  Jum,  or  Armdohis;*  and  his  reason  is  this^  Ti&» 
'  The  temple,  it  is  true,  does  not  &ee  directly  to  the 
'  Sphinx ;  but  the  passage  of  entiy  indines  wiA 

*  purpose  towards  the  colossal  monster.    It  is  pro- 

*  bahle  that  a  construction  already  earisting  had 

*  hindered  the  placing  of  the  temple  more  direct^ 

*  in  relation  with  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  it 
'  had  been  dedicated*'^ 

Now  here,  M.  Benan  has  seimd  with  his  charao- 
teristic  shrewdness^  on  a  signal  feature  of  importance 
in  all  the  works  of  the  Pyramid  builders,  viz.,  the 
angle  of  any  entrance  passage,  whether  in  vertical  or 
horizontal  plane.  And  as  we  do  not  violently  disagree 
with  him,  in  considering  the  bmlding  which  he  calls 
Chephren's  temple,  and  we  Shafre's  tomb,  to  be 
probably  about  as  old  as  the  Great  Pyramid, — ^why, 
such  a  direction  as  he  ascribes  to  the  entrance 
passage,— must  have  the  effect  of  proving  the  Sphinx 
to  be  older  than  the  building  containing  such  en- 

^  *  Qui  Ta  bllti  ?  A  qui  dtait-il  dMi^  ?  D  eat  pemuB  de  rtpondra  A 
'  oee  questions ;  c*est  Chephren,  le  troiriime  roi  de  U  qoatritee 
'  dynsstie,  le  snocessenr  de  Cheops,  qui  I'a  fait  ^eyer. 

'  A  qui  le  temple  6tait-il  d6di6  ?  Sans  nul  doute  an  Sphinx,  on  mieaz 
'  A  la  divinity,  representee  par  le  sphinx,  Horem-hm  ou  Armaeku,"^ 
«  rimage  dn  dien  auquel  il  6tait  d^&* — Ernest  Renan,  Revue  de»  Ikuz 
M<mdes,  April  1865,  pp.  675,  676. 
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trance  passage ;   and  therefore  probably  older  also 
than  the  Great  Pyramid.    Hence,  it  only  rcmaina  to 
examine  whether  the  passage  be  really  so  inclined, 
— and  then  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  and  Mr.  Birch's 
very  much  later  dates  of  Thothmea  and  1460  B.C., 
I  for  the  invention  of  the  Sphinx,  are  gone  for  ever. 
I      Now,  it  so  happens  that  we  took  several  photo- 
graplis  from  the   East,  looking  over  the   entrance 
passage  of  Shafre's  tomb,  and  including  the  monu- 
ments beyond  towards  the  West.    And  having  these 
k  glass  pictures  still  in  our  possession,  we  can  refresh 
'  our  memory  therewith,  and  say — that  said  entrance 
passage  does  in  so  far  accord  with  M.  Kenan's  theory, 
that  it  ifl  nearer  a  direction  of '  towards '  the  Sphinx, 
than  would  have  been  any  passage  going  rectan- 
gularly forth  from  the  western  wall. 

But  in  a  ease  of  the  marvellous  precision  worked 
I  out  in  the  angular  directions  of  Pyramid  entrance 
I  passages,  it  is  not  enough  for  any  modem  hypothesis 
to  affirm,  that  it  agrees  within  such  wide  limits  as 
'  towards '  whatever  the  ancient  builders  really 
pointed  to.  The  test  is,  does  it  point  to  the  same 
thing,  and  if  not,  by  what  amount  does  it  miss  the 
mark  ?  Is  it  by  something  within  the  error  of  good 
modem  observation,  and  therefore  of  ancient  execu- 
tion also  1  or  does  it  deviate  therefrom  by  an 
amount,  which  it  would  be  a  positive  insult  to  a 
Pyramid  architect,  to  suppose  him  incapable  of 
taking  account  of  ? 

Here  IL  Kenan's  theory  evidently  requires  that 
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the  paaenge  shall  point  not  only  towards  Ihe  Sphinz, 
bat  to  it ;  and  not  only  to  it  generally;  bat  to  it  in 
each  a  manner  as  to  indicate  lespeet  for  the  deily 
leptesented,  viz.,  the  great  Hoocemrhoa,  or  any 
other.  The  passage^  tfaerefoiei  ahoald  point  not 
only  to  the  Sphinx's  fietoe^  bat  lalher  to  the  ataii^ 
case  of  approach  leading  to  the  small  temple  be- 
tween the  two  f ore-pawfl^  and  jost  under  the  &ee. 
Does,  then,  the  pasrage  point  in  that  manner  f 

We  examine  the  fiuthfol  testimony  of  natme's 
own  painting;  and  state  thai; — ^^le  passage  doea  not 
incline  isx  enoagh  north,  to  hit  that  staircase ;  nor 
enoogh  to  come  upon  any  part  of  the  paws;  nor 
enoagh  to  come  apon  tiie  fieu^ ;  nor  enoagh  to  come 
upon  the  shoalder ;  no^  nor  even  to  come  iqxm  any 
part  of  the  body;  bat  actually  gives  the  entire 
Sphinx,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  in 
length,  the  go-by  completely, — ^passing  on  westward 
quite  clear  of  the  monster's  last  projection  towards 
that  quarter  I 

Oh  M.  Senan,  M.  Benan!  why  did  you  not 
either  make  a  survey,  or  take  photographs  before 
you  founded  so  much  of  history  and  comparative 
chronology,  on  the  belief  of  a  mechanical  agreement 
which  does  not  exist  I  But  some  one  may  imagine 
the  case  as  yet  only  half  proved ;  and  therefore  ask, 

*  If  the  inclined  passage  does  not  point  to  the 
'  Sphinx,   is  there  anything  else  nearer    to   the 

*  direction  in  which  it  does  point  ?' 

We  will  tiy  to  satisfy  so  reasonable  a  querist 


THE  OTHBE  WAY. 
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f  the  photographs  is  taken  from  a  poaitiou 
admirably  suited  to  settle  the  queation,  for  one  side 
of  the  passage  forms  a  vertical  line  near  the  middle 
of  the  picture ;  and  placing  a  neat  ivory  atraight- 
cjdge  on  that  line,  and  following  its  course  into  the 
distance, — behold,  it  enters  precisely  the  central 
opening  of  the  middle  of  the  eastern  aide  of  that 
wondrous  and  often  discussed  temple  on  the  eastern 
front  of  the  second  Pyramid  ;  between  which 
temple  and  Shafre's  tomb,  both  M.  Renan  and  our- 
Bslves  have  otherwise  detected  a  community  both 
of  art  and  composition  ! 

We  returned  home  to  East  Tombs  very  happy 
from  that  visit  to  the  gorgeous  granite  linings  of 
King  Shafre's  apartments ;  and  then  found  the 
ancient  Ibraheem  standing  on  a  comer  of  the  rock, 
overlooking  some  village  children  bringing  the 
evening  supply  of  water.  Among  them  was  a  little 
girl  of  some  nine  or  ten  years  old,  very  cheaply  got 
up  as  to  dress,  in  only  two  pieces  of  blue  calico  ; 
she  carried,  moreover,  such  a  mere  cupful  of  water 
on  her  head,  that  her  assistance  in  filling  the  great 
water-filters  might  easily  have  been  dispensed  with ; 
but  then,  she  was  the  daughter  of  poor  parents,  into 
whose  hands  the  charitable  ideas  of  Ibraheem  wished 
some  industrious  pennies  to  fall 

There  was  an  expression  though  on  his  counte- 
nance all  the  while,  which  indicated  a  feeling  in 
nd,  that  he  was  bound  to  improve  the  occa- 
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Bion  still  further,  for  some  one  or  other^s  edification, 
even  though  he  should  overthrow  certain  magni- 
ficent castles  in  the  air.  So,  looking  first  down  on 
the  poor  little  mite  of  a  child,  and  then  partly 
turning  towards  ourselves  in  the  dining-room  tomb, 
where  he  knew  so  many  Arab  tales  of  wealth  and 
inrandeur  had  been  laid  ofi*, — he  ejaculated  like  a 
^.irum  preacher,  but  wii  l«ge  pity  and  mud, 
commiseration  in  his  tone,  *  There, — ^that  's  just  the 
*  size,  of  Smyne  8  new  bride !' 


CHAPTER    XIIT. 

ANTECHAMBER  AND  KING's  CHAMBEH. 

Gbeat  was  the  phyeical  satisfaction  after  accom- 
plishing all  the  measures  required  in  the  Grand 
Gallery,  with  ita  sloping  floor,  and  the  pit  yawning 
at  its  bottom,  so  ready  to  receive  whatever  un- 
fortunate thing  should  go  helplessly  down  the  too 
easy  descent, — great  indeed  the  satisfaction,  to  be 
walking  thenceforward  on  a  level ;  (this  level  begin- 
ning with  the  great  step  at  the  top  of  the  Gallery, 
and  then  continuing  by  a  horizontal  floor  to  pass 
Bouthward  through  a  passage,  lower  indeed  in  height 
than  any  yet  measured,  but  very  short), —  and  so  gain 
the  antechamber  ;  and  from  that,  by  another  short 
and  also  level  passage,  to  reach  the  King's  chamber. 

In  this  course,  too,  at  a  little  space  within  the 
'BOith  end  of  the  antechamber,  we  enter  upon  the 
granite  constructions  of  the  Pyramid,  whatever  they 
may  mean ;  every  single  stone  hitherto  seen, 
whether  outside  the  Pyramid  or  in,  and  whether  in 
wallB,  roof,  or  floor,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
|h3rtcullis  blocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiiBt 
ascending  passage,  having  been  of  limestone.    Now, 
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this  change  in  the  mineral  of  construction  ia  a  vci] 
plain  and  simple  fact,  touching  which  there  ouj 
to  be  no  uncertainty  whatever ;  yet  suck 
hterature  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  that  not  a  few 
honest  readers  may  be  of  a  directly  opposite  belief ; 
and  even  have  some  one  or  another  book  of  repute 
to  refer  to,  for  the  opinion  which  ie  in  them.  Thus, 
as  to  where  granite  is  first  to  be  met  with,  a  thorough 
read  scholar  may  prefer  Baron  Bunsen  for  his  deep 
German  learning,"  against  the  world  of  British  ob- 
servers ;  and  will  put  every  such  mere  mechanical 
man  down  at  once  with  the  well-turned  sentence, 
from  pp.  164  and  165  in  volume  ii.  of  the  noble 
Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History, — declaring  the 
whole  Queen's  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
whose  salt-bearing  liinestoiie  we  have  already 
treated  of,  both  from  observation,  touch,  and  taste, 
— '  to  be  entirely  built  of  granita' 

When  the  contradictions  are  so  absolutely  flat, 
any  ordinary  person  who  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes, — is  really  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do,  or  how 
to  proceed  decorously ;  especially  wlien  he  finds  the 
oligarchy  ruling  high  scientific  society  is  set  dead 
against  admitting,  from  any  minor  quarter,  state- 
ments which  may  detract  from  the  prestige  due  to 
a  great  fame,  or  established  foreign  name.  For  the 
preaent,  then,  we  will  merely  suggest^  that  Baron  j 


'  ■  (iurniuis,  whu  in  >ll  matttirs  of  icacorch  an:  immuiuurably  Urfoml 
■  the  English  :  exbkiuting  a  auhject,'— L.  A.  Brouku'ii  Li/r  q/"  H<r.  K* 
W.  SehattoH,  vol.  i.  {<■  321. 
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Bunsen,  never  having  been  in  ^ypt,  cannot  be 
taken  for  an  original  authority  on  the  constraction 
of  any  part  of  the  Pyramid ;  while,  as  to  the 
accounts  which  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  some 
who  liave  been  there,  they  should  not  be  held  aa  re- 
presenting more  than  very  moderate  weight,  if  their 
authors  were  at  the  Pyramid  only  once  in  their 
Uvea,  and  for  a  short  part  of  a  single  day.  But  what 
shall  be  said,  then,  when  a  traveller,  who  was  there 
for  tvx)  days,  lb  brought  up  with  a  positive  contra- 
diction of  our  long-continued  observations  1  Well, 
such  a  reporter,  let  us  confess  freely,  should  be  a 
little  more  trustworthy  than  him  of  one  day  only, 
but  still  not  to  be  taken  very  much  notice  of  in  dis- 
puted or  difficult  cases, — unless,  like  Dr.  Richardson, 
who  published  his  two  elegant  volumes  of  Travels  in 
1822,  he  should  acquire  considerable  popularity  in 
higher  quarters  ;  and  his  visit  to  the  Pyramids  be 
otherwise  alluded  to  aa  quite  an  event  in  their 
modem  history,  for  the  reason  partly,  that  it  was 
made  in  company  with  the  '  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Belmore,  Consul-General  Salt,  etc.  etc.' 

Now,  we  do  think  there  is  something  in  this  last 
reason ;  not  only  because  every  Consul-General  in 
Egj-pt  ought  always  to  know  something  of  the 
greatest  monument  of  the  country, — and  Mr.  Salt 
was,  after  tliat  manner,  a  perfect  prince  amongst 
Consuls-General,  dividing  the  attention  of  the  anti- 
I  qaarian  world  for  many  years  with  Signor  Belzoni 
'  tumself, — but  because  the  Doctor  had  the  further 
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advantage  of  living  much  in  the  classic-minded 
and  literary  society  of  Earl,  Countess,  and  other 
members  of  the  noble  family,  whose  honoured  sur- 
name is  Lowry-Correy  ;  and  who  are  not  only  con- 
fessed by  him  in  his  Dedication  and  Preface  to  have 
given  him  some  new  and  important  ideas,  but  are 
unintentionally  indicated  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  as  having  imparted  intelligent  thoughts 
very  extensively,  and  nowhere  with  more  point  than 
in  the  chapter  upon  the  Pyramids. 

Many  parts  of  that  chapter,  more  especially  those 
on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  few  frag- 
mentary and  most  anomalous  notices  handed  down  by 
historians,  touching  the  moral  and  political  charac- 
ters of  the  different  Pyramid  kings, — are  excellent  in- 
deed (though  imfortunately  not  further  enlightened 
by  John  Taylor's  original  and  deeper  views  on  the 
subject),  and  doubtless  came  from  the  same  superior 
soul  who  taught  the  Doctor  afterwards,  on  the  walk 
of  Jerusalem,  how  to  read  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 
But  when  we  come  to  one  of  the  Doctor  s  pieces  of 
direct  observation  on  physical  and  scientific  matters, 
where,  of  course,  it  is  then  the  medical  man,  who 
speaks  jGrom  his  own  professional  knowledge,  it  is 
thus  he  writes  of  himself : — *  The  descriptions  which 
'  it  (his  book)  contains,  were  written   when  the 

*  place   or  object   described   was  before    his    (the 

*  author's)  eyes,  and  though  he  has  consulted  many 

*  authorities  since,  yet,  in  cases  of  difference,  he  has 

*  uniformly  adhered  to  his  own/     Turn  we  then  to 
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thia  seldom  fallible  author's  description  of  the  in- 
terior structure  of  the  Great  Pyramid, — and  we  find 
him  beginning  to  see  granite  immediately  ;  for  '  the 
'  entrance,'  says  be,  '  ia  a  small  narrow  pa-ssage,  of 
'  about  three  and  a  half  feet  square  ;    it  is  lined 
mf  above  and  below,  and  on  each  side,  with  broad  flat 
H*  blocks  of  large-grained  red  granite,  smooth  and 
H*  highly  polished,' 

B     In  the  first  part  of  the  passage,  indeed,  his  atten- 

*  tion  was  rather  disconcerted  by  having  to  direct 

it  medically  upon  another  matter ;  viz.,  the  best 

method,  according  to  the  Faculty,  of  descending 

one   of  those  steep  passages.     '  Some,'  writes  he, 

'  take  ofl"  their  shoes,  that  they  may  apply  their 

■  *  feet  better  to  the  floor,  and  be  less  in  danger  of 

H^ sliding  ;'  but  that,  he  pronounces  firmly  to  be  'a 

m*  very  bad  plan  ;  as  it  is  likely  to  induce  affections 

■  in  the  bowels,  or  to  awaken  a  latent  attack  of 

gout,  and  other  diseases  to  wliieh  there  may  be  a 

,•  predisposition,' 

Again,  before  leaving  tho  Pyramid,  and  after 
having  had  the  experience  of  all  the  other  passages 
and  chambers,  some  of  them  truly  granite- lined, — the 
party  descended  to  the  very  lower  end  of  the  long 
entrance  passage,  to  see  the  then  recent  discovery  of 
M.  Caviglia ;  viz.,  the  large  subterranean  chamber 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  And  then,  at  that  lower  end 
of  the  long  passage,  which,  according  to  Howard 
Vyae,  Perriijg,  Wilkinson,  and  others,  is,  from  near  to 
>A1  Mamoon's  hole  down  to  the  bottom,  simply  cut 
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out  of  tiie  solid  immtnuKtB  look,  tbe  too  confident 
Doctor,  vmtiiig  of  irbat  was  before  Idm  at  tint 
lower,  as  weU  as  poreviooslj  at  tl^  upper,  end,  SBf% 
---^'This  passage^  as  lias  alzeady  been  mentioned, k 
'  lined  on  all  the  four  sides  by  finely  pdislied  dabs 

*  of  laige-giained  led  gnmite  of  Aswinan,  comnunty 

*  called  Syenite ;  tins  nmst  bsve  been  done  at  a 
'  great  expense^  the  distance  being  between  five  and 
^  mx  bandied  mileeL     The  stones  axe  wnMufaMy 

*  well  ctt^  and  well  fitted  to  eaob  other/ 

Yet^  for  all  this  anomaloas  granite  finding  then 
is  an  abondance  in  the  chapter  well  worlih  reading; 
and  the  fidlowing  sentence  has  ite  peculiar  valne  :-*- 
'  The  whole  of  this  memorable  epol^  the  site  of  the 
'  Pyiamidfl^  and  Sphinx;  is  filled  with  ezcavatiom^ 

*  structores,  and  maosolemns,  of  &e  most  interesting 

*  and  instractiye  nature,  so  that  many  ages  of  men 

*  would  not  be  sufficient  to  examine  and  describe 

*  them ;  and  the  traveller  who  could  bound  his 

*  curiosity  to  eocplore  their  contents  with  accuracy^ 

*  would  perform  a  mare  instructive  service  to  his 

*  feUouHyreatures,  and  mxyre  gratifying  to  an  in- 

*  quisitive  mind,  than  if  he  had  galloped  over 

*  thousands  of  miles,  and  only  detailed  the  general 
'  aspect  of  the  country  that  he  passed  overJ 

Had  indeed,  many  trayellers  acted  in  this  manner, 
the  printed  stock  of  knowledge  touching  the  hcta  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  would  have  been  vastly  more 
accurate  than  it  now  ia  At  present^  I  wOl  only 
state,  that  Howard  Yyse,  and  Perring^s  large  views 
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the  Pyramid, — views  formed  on  monthe  of  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  interior, — are 
(oactly  in  confirmation  of  my  own,  as  to  where  the 
granite  linings  and  constructions  begin  in  roof,  walls, 
tad  floor  of  antechamber. 

Now  this  antechamber,  though  very  small,  say, 
deven  feet  long,  five  broad,  and  twelve  high,  roughly, 
■ — is  such  a  puzzle  as  to  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  its  contents,  that  I  must  have  been  there  for 
)  or  three  observing  days, — mounted  chiefly  on  a 
short  ladder,  which  is  necessary  for  the  higher  parts, 

—measuring,  re-measuring,  and  testing  again  the 
notes  of  former  measurings.  The  engravings  of  the 
great  French  work  are  here  much  to  be  commended, 
loth  for  giving  certain  side-hollows  in  the  floor, 
which  I  have  seen  in  no  other  representation,  and 
likewise  for  showing  the  southern  end  of  the 
iehambCT,  not  with  five  vertical  lines,  as  indicated 
hy  Greaves,  Caviglia,  and  various  other  authors, — 
but  as  a  space  symmetrically  divided  through  the 
chief  part  of  its  height,  into  Jivn  equal,  vertical 
tpaces,  by  four  vertical  lines ;  lines  deep,  hard, 
and  clear,  which  run  through  tlic  whole  of  that 
wall  from  its  top  in  contact  with  the  ceiling,  to  its 
bottom,  as  terminating  in  the  passage  roof,  leading 

0  the  King's  chamber. 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  is  also  a  trusty  guide  on 
those  four  lines,  as  he  further  is  on  the  difference  of 
lieight  of  the  granite  wainscot,  twelve  inches  thick 
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on  eitlier  ode  of  the  xoom ;  for  he  makefl^  agreeeUly 
with  the  French  anthoiitiefl^  the  western  one  the 
higher  of  the  twq»  ajid  gaxniehed  mt  the  snmmit  to- 
waxds  the  southem  end  hy  three  flemi-<y1indrieal 
hoQowB;  one  of  them  being  at  the  top  of  eeoh  of  the 
broad,  flat,  or' rectangular  vertical  groovee^  in  whidi 
men  have  said  that  three  portcnUiaea  of  atone  dided, 
to  defend  the  approach  to  the  aaczed  chamber  of  the 
King.  And  this  theory  i%  in  ao  &r,  yeiy  tenabk^ 
becraae  the  eastern  side  haa  three  ojfpomte  Teitieal 
grooves,  of  equal  breadth  and  depth,  though  \iot 
quite  the  same  height ;  and  large  dabs  of  granite 
might  mechanically  slide  up  and  down  thare^  aeross 
the  room,  very  well  The  southernmost  block;  too^ 
would  be  actually  in  contact  with  the  southem  wall 
of  the  chamber,  completely  dosing  up  therefore  the 
mouth  of  the  passage  beyond ;  and,  excepting  the 
grooves,  unless  the  stone  had  corresponding  ridges, 
not  allowing  even  a  fly  to  pass  in. 

Hence  that  block  would  have  made  a  good  port- 
cullis, and  have  been  assisted  in  its  duty  by  the 
next  two,  sliding  in  the  adjoining  grooves ;  each  of 
the  grooves  being  twenty-two  inches  broad,  and 
separated  by  ribs  of  granite  five  inches  thick ;  riba^ 
once  left  projecting  from  the  wainscot,  like  pilasters, 
— ^but  now  nearly  knocked  away,  bit  by  bit^  to  furnish 
specimens  for  '  travellers.'  What  however  shall  we 
say  to  the  '  granite  leaf,'  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
yet  ei  fourth  pair  of  opposite  grooves  in  the  wainscot^ 
measuring  from  the  south,  and  the  Jirst  pair,  mea- 
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suring  firom  the  north  1  That  pair  of  grooves  at 
least,  has  &till  itji  granite  blocks  in  hold,  which  the 
others  have  not,  and  are  never  even  reported  by 
any  writers  to  have  been  seen  in  possession  of; 
wherefore  most  travellers  insist  at  once  on  the 
'granite  leaf'  (that  happy  name  of  Professor 
Greaves  for  the  sheet  of  stone  hanging  forty-three 
inches  above  the  floor,  and  about  the  same  amount 
below  the  roof), — they  insist  on  this  granite  leaf, 
having  formed  a  fourth  porteuUis. 

Even  Colonel  Howard  Vyae  was  of  that  opinion. 
'And  although  he  saw,  as  any  one  else  may  still  most 
plainly  see  (the  French  drawings  being,  however, 
here  not  quite  exact),  that  the  suspended  stone 
never  has  formed  a  portcullis ;  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  its  lower  edge  has  never  been  down 
below  level  of  the  top  of  the  passage,  because  the 

ine   grooves    in  the   granite    (and    there    partly 

lestone)  wainscoting  on  either  side,  have  never 
cut,  beginning  from  the  top  downwards,  lower 
that  height ; — still  the  Colonel  maintains  that 
it  was  an  Egyptian  tomb  custom  t«  lower  portcullis 
blocks  by  cutting  out  the  grooves  below  them  as 
they  stood,  and  so  allowing  the  heavy  blocks  of 

ne,  with  the  advance  of  the  chiselling,  to  sink 
[owly  down  once  and  for  ever.  Wherefore,  he 
argues, — the  granite  leaf  was  intended  to  have  been 
made  into  a  portcullis. 

But  then  we  may  ask,  not  only  how  it  came 
jftbout  that  the  granite  leaf  never  lean  lowered  like 
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liie  thiee  other  tbicker  and  xepnfeed  poirfteiiUit 
blocks^  whofie  giooyeB  are  out  down  to  liie^fldor, 
and  -to  a  few  inches  lower  atall ;  bat  wbj,  even  if 
it  was  onty  intended  to  be  lowered,  why  was  it  m 
beantifolly  and  finnly  cemented  into  its  pgce«t 
elevated  place,  as  we  now  find  it  to  be ;  and  by 
means  of  the  mora  precious  cement  of  the  pme 
white  Older  of  the  Fyianiidt  Why,  too^  ia  it  fiiB 
six  inches  less  in  thickness  than  the  other  throe 
blocks  ?  and  why  is  there  no  semi-cylindrical  hol- 
low over  the  groove  at  its  western  end!  All  diese 
axe  weighty  questicms;  and  then  comes  the  more 
important  one  still,  that  even  if  that  stone  were 
to  be  lowered  now,  it  woifld  not  make  an  eflfective 
partcollis ;  for  its  northern  side^  in  place  of  being 
in  contact  with  the  northern  wall  of  the  ante- 
chamber, is  actually  twenty  inches  or  more  there- 
from,— so  that  a  man  may  with  ease  enter  the  room, 
whether  such  an  attempt  at  a  portcullis  as  the 
granite  lea^  be  down  or  up ;  and  as  its  own  height 
is  only  about  a  third  part  that  of  the  room,  the 
same  man  can  always  with  equal  ease  either  climb 
over  or  under  it,  at  whatever  possible  height  or 
distance  between  floor  and  ceiling  it  may  have 
been  left  suspended  I    (See  Plate  zil  vol.  iL) 

Now  this  was  an  idea,  the  possibility  of  which 
had  occurred  to  me  in  Scotland,  when  consider- 
ing the  published  views  of  the  antechamber,  and 
discussing  them  in  the  light  of  respect  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  Pyramid  architect ;  it  was  there- 
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fore  not  a  little  satiafactoiy  to  find,  on  actually 
visiting  the  place,  that  I  couM  stand  bet»'ecn  the 
granite  leaf  and  the  northern  wall  of  the  ante- 
chamber ;  and  could  both  creep  under  or  climb  over 
it,  as  it  stood  there  firm  as  a  rock,  both  cemented 
into  its  hollow,  resting  on  firm  granite,  and  in 
nothing  whatever  like  a  portcullis.  But  what  then 
took  me  by  surprise  was,  finding  that  even  that 
granit*  leaf,  though  comparatively  puny  in  size  to 
_.-aU  the  principal  stones  about  it,  was  yet  not  formed 
■In  one  piece,  but  of  two,  one  placed  above  the 
^«ther ;  and  the  upper,  with  a  very  curious,  and,  for 
the  Pyramid,  perfectly  unique,  adornment  of  a 
eemi-circular  form,  raised  about  one  inch  above  the 
general  surface,  and  bevelled  off  on  cither  side  and 
above, — forming  thus  a  relievo  object,  seven  inches 
broad  and  seven  high  at  its  inner  outline,  and  five 

^>ad  and  five  high  at  its  outer  surface.^ 
On  the  whole,  it  looked  amazingly  like  a  handle 
whereby  to  pull  the  upper  half  of  the  granite  leaf 
upwards  iu  its  grooves,  away  from  the  lower  half, 
and, — as  was  suggested  to  us, — perhaps  disclose  a 
small  hollow  space,  containing  the  key  of  the  whole 
Pyramid.  The  grooves,  too,  for  sliding  the  block 
upward,  are  open,  smooth,  and  ready  for  such  a 
movement^ — but  the  blocks  themselves,  as  already 
stated,  are  cemented  into  their  places  ;  and  then — I 
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was  bound  to  the  Egyptian  GU)yemment^  not  to 
'  break  the  Pyramid'  Had  not  M.  Yassalis,  too,  told 
me,  long  before,  '  When  Mariette  Bey  comes  down 
'  from  Upper  Egypt,  he  will  lift  all  the  great  stones, 
*  and  do  any  heavy  work  you  require '  ?  So,  think- 
ing on  these  things,  and  trusting  aU  the  promises 
made  to  us, — we  went  onwards  with  our  candles 
and  measuring-rods,  into  the  King^s  chamber. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  place  where  a  visitor  should  be 
cautioned  as  to  his  head,  it  is  this  last  passage  lead- 
ing into  the  grand  room  of  all ;  for,  after  straighten- 
ing one's  back  in  the  antechamber  for  a  time,  the 
extreme  stooping  again  to  pass  through  a  doorway 
only  forty-three  inches  high  is  irksome ;  and,  if  seen 
at  all  by  the  faint  candlelight  in  the  thick  air,  the 
aperture  does  not  seem  really  so  low,  for  the  granite 
just  above  its  northern  entrance  is  grievously  fissured, 
making  an  angular  top  to  the  door  of  some  twenty 
inches  increased  height.  A  huge  notch  it  is,  and 
which,  with  a  modem  doorway  about  a  brick  and  a 
half  thick,  would  enable  any  one  to  pass  through 
with  very  little  stooping  ;  but,  as  this  last  Pyramid 
doorway  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  thick, 
and  the  broken-away  part  at  the  top  only  continues 
for  a  couple  of  dozen  of  inches  or  so, — the  eager  tra- 
veller, urging  himself  forward  at  only  a  half  stoop, 
runs  his  head  literally  against  a  stone  wall ;  and 
the  Arabs,  as  they  pick  him  up  severely  stunned, 
merely  say,  with  some  annoyance  on  their  own 
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tat  At  ^B^  irfjj  riirfJK^^aa^, 
W^  naMdn  rn  fccgbt  to  ■nil, 
and  *  ii»t,iirM'iiM  wnc  don  19  tke  Afinl^ 
imineaMly, ao  ka^  m^  i^  hata;  i^mriig  At 
exqniHte  |goportiu«  of  Ae  nctogiriv  dUahv; 
lAoM  pohikedjCal  edia^  di^mg  ^tk  ^wAfag 
myBtala,  bespeaks  IB  igpaial  power  ia  tfce  HcAada 
o£  the  aich^ect  to  Ud  dcfiaaoe  to  tke  i^iaatMa- 
li^  picaBiire  of  Ae  I^maid:  and  j«t  pfodoee  a 
MoiB  of  abnple  gmaictntal  figare;  ia  piaeeftf  tke 


I,  usiulljr  to  be  met  with,  and  eren  Uk>u^ 
neceeBU^'  in  all  modern  buildings  which  support 
what  is  DOW  caosidend  a  great  weight, — though  it 
■nay  not  amoont  to  a  tenth  part  of  even  one  of 
the  eounea  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

My  first  task  here,  w-aa  to  measure  all  the  joints 
f  Btonas  in  the  Boor  ;  and  the  first  event,  reiy  soon 
•  beginniag,  was  of  courae  the  anival  of  Ini- 
I  and  Aiabfi.     But  no«'  it  was  easy  enough 
'.  to  withdraw  all  the  measuring  apparatus  into 
oe  c»TneT,  on  hearing  the  premonitory  symptoms. 
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and  look  on  at  what  should  occur.  And  tbia  ia~ 
generally  the  order  of  the  phenomena  which  fol- 
lowed on  such  an  occasion,  these  occasions  seldom 
taking  place  less  frequently  than  two  or  three  times 
every  day  ; — trio  after  trio  of  one  traveller  and 
two  Arabs  with  short  handles  in  tlieir  hands  came 
stooping,  waddling,  and  tumbling  through  the  pas- 
sage ;  and  when  fairly  within  the  four  grand  walls 
of  the  chamber,  began  to  cheer,  ahoutj  and  hurraii 
with  all  their  might,  the  Arabs  shaking  hands  with 
the  traveller,  and  assuring  him  he  bad  done  splen- 
didly. Sometimes  the  earher-arrived  one  gazes  a 
little  around,  and  au  Arab  may  call  his  attention 
to  the  coSer, — to  which  he  then  gives  a  kick  and 
asks,  *  What 's  tliat  V  But  more  generally  the  trios 
merely  accumulate  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  re- 
newing their  hurrahs  as  the  successive  members  o( 
their  party  arrive ;  and  then  they  form  a  ring,  in 
the  midst  of  which  one  or  another  dances  a  horn- 
pipe, as  they  say,  on  'old  Cheops'  gravestone^' 
while  the  poor  coffer  ia  banged  for  music, — and  io 
five  minutes  they  are  all  gone  again. 

The  evanescence  of  these  travellers'  visits,  when 
one  was  placed  at  their  ultimate  aim  and  object, 
was  remarkable  enough  ;  and  reminded  us  mtu 
of  the  sudden  manner  in  which,  according  to  i 
Danish  Captain  Norden,  they  used  also  to  be  i 
miuated  more  than  one  hundred  and  twen^  yet 
ago, — even  in  cases  too,  where  they  had  liegun  * 
rich  [Hxtmiac  of  something  important  in  the  way  t 
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research  and  diBcovery.  In  that  day  the  country- 
men of  Niebuhr,  the  successora  of  the  companions 
of  Tycho  BraJie,  seemed  to  be  much  looked  up  to 
all  over  Europe  as  scientific  explorere^r  CM^ellence ; 
and  at  leasts  they  began  nothing  without  displaying 
lai^ly  the  decorum  of  high  purpose  and  dignity  of 
noble  resolve.  Thus,  indeed,  the  gallant  knight  of 
the  Danebrog  writes,  in  1740,— offering  thereby  a 
shining  example  to  all  young  civQ  servants  and 
juvenile  cadets  going  out  to  India  now  :  '  When 
'  you  undertake,'  says  he,  '  in  the  winter,  to  go  and 
'  visit  the  Pyramids,  you  endeavour  to  form  a  com- 
'  pany,  as  well  to  make  the  tour  with  agreeableneaa, 
'  a»  to  be  in  a  condition  to  observe  everything  iu  a 
'  better  manner.     Those  that  have  been  there,  give 

*  an  emulation  to  the  stranger  by  their  discourses, 
and  assist  him  to  make  more  exact  researches,  than 
he  would  do  if  he  was  alone.' 

And  the  researches  in  the  end,  are  found  to  cul- 
minate as  follows  : — '  When  you  are  in  this  saloon 
'  (the  King's  chamber),  you  commonly  make  some 
'  discharges  of  a  pistol,  to  give  yourself  the  pleasure 
'  of  hearing  a  noise  that  resembles  thunder  ;  arid  as 

*  there  is  then  no  hope  of  discovering  more  than 

*  what  others  have  already  remarked,  ymi  resume 
'*.  Oie  way  by  which  you  came,  and  return  in  the 

tame  manner  as  well  as  with  the  same  difficulty' 
This  is  indeed  a  sudden  bringing  up  of  a  rather 
;lonous  consummation  ;  but  then  the  poor  tra- 
letB  of  that  time,  had  gone  through  remarkable 
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difiiculties  before  they  bad  reached  this  ultinui  thuic 
of  Pyramid  exploration.  For,  on  referring  to  the 
plain  and  imvarmahcd  narrative  of  the  boueat  Nor- 
den,  he  describes  the  beginning  of  the  attack  on  the 
Pyramid'a  dark  and  mysterious  interior  in  these 
portentous  words  ;  '  After  such  necessary  prelimi- 
'  narles  you  must  have  the  precaution  to  strip  yoor- 
'  self  entirely,  and  undress  even  to  your  shirt,  on 

•  account  of  the  excessive  heat  that  there  constantly 
'  is  in  the  Pyramids.' 

'  You  enter  in  this  condition,  into  the  passage, .  .  . 

*  when  you  are  arrived  at  the  extremity,  where  the 
'  passage  is  forced,  you  find  an  opening,  which 
'  barely  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  two  feet  a 
'  breadth.  The  traveller  commonly  lays  himself 
'  the  ground  ;  and  the  two  Arabs  that  went  before 
'  take  each  one  of  his  legs,  and  drag  him  thus 
'  through  this  difficult  passage,  over  sand  and  dust 
'  Luckily  this  passage  is  not  more  than  two  ells  in 
'  length  ;  otherwise  the  ti-ial  would  be  insupportable 
'  to  any  one  that  was  not  accustomed  to  it.' 

'  After  passing  this  strait,  you  find  a  laige  place," 
now  known  as  Khaliph  Al  Mamoon's  hole,  '  where 
'  you  commonly  take  breath,  and  make  use  of  Bome 
'  refreshments.  This  gives  energy  for  penetratiDg 
'  into  the  second  gallery,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
'  observation ;  ...  at  the  end  of  this  passage  there 
'  is  a  resting-place  ;'  and  again,  after  surmounting 
the  chief  difficulties  of  ascending  the  Grand  Gal- 
lery, 'you  repose  yourself  a  bttlc  at  the  £ 
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'  gallery,  where  you  meet  with  a  little  platform  ;* 
while  finally,  after  having  '  done'  the  King's  cham- 
ber, and  with  evident  joy  on  his  soul,  the  Cap- 
tain writes  the  more  cosmopolitan  instruction  :  '  As 
*  soon  as  you  are  got  out  out  of  the  Pyramid,  you 
'  dress  yourself;  wrap  yourself  up  well ;  and  drink  a 

good  glass  full  of  strong  liquor  ;  which  preserves 

you  from  the  pleurisy.' 

After  disposing  of  the  joints  of  the  floor,  I  com- 
menced with  those  of  the  walls,  and  presently 
stumbled  on  a  very  remarkable  feature,  and  one 
which,  in  a  geometrical  and  mechanical  examina- 
tion, demanded  extreme  attention  ;  it  was,  that  ths 
horizontal  courses  of  granite  forming  the  walls, 
whether  composed  of  long  or  short  stones,  were 
always  of  the  same  height  all  round  the  room  ;  and 
[•very  successive  course  from  floor  to  ceiling  was  of 
^ual  height  with  every  other.  Now,  any  one  who 
knows  the  vai'ious  sizes  of  blocks  furnished  by  & 
granite  quarry,  must  bo  aware, — that  before  a  con- 
tinaed  length  of  blocks  of  equal  heiglit,  accurately 
to  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  can  be  procured  for  a  length 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet, — there  must  have  been 
immense  expenditure  as  to  both  money  and  labour  in 
taimming  down  stones  above  the  size,  and  throwing 
away  othcre  that  were  found  below  it.  In  fact  we 
may  say  immense  waste,  unless  some  very  peculiar 
reason  can  be  shown  requiring  such  cquahty. 

Now  the  Oreat  Pyramid  builders^  of  all  men  in 
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the  world,  were  the  most  admirably  economical, 
never  going  to  more  expense,  for  either  material  or 
workmanship,  than  the  final  ends  they  had  in  view 
did  absolutely  need  ;  and  they  have  shown  again 
and  again,  in  various  parte  of  the  stracture,  that 
when  their  ultimate  object  was  merely  a  wall-sur- 
face, they  looked  only  to  securing  that  wall-surface 
good  aa  a  whole,— caring  nothing  for  difference  of  size 
in  the  adjoining  blocks ;  so  long  only,  as  they  broke 
vertical  joint  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  looking  to 
strength.  Similarly,  too.  Colonel  Howard  Vyae, 
while  describing  the  extraordinary  perfection  of  the 
pavement  which  he  discovered  in  front  of  tU 
Pyramid,  and  the  microscopic  fineness  of  its  jointa,— ■ 
adds,  that  the  stones  were  not  rectangular  ;  and  life. 
Perring's  drawings  show  them  very  diverse  there- 
from indeed,  though  making  a  general  sheet  of 
pavement  of  unexampled  excellence.  When  there- 
fore those  same  ancient  masons  build  a  wall-surfiace, 
not  merely  with  a  view  to  its  acting  as  such  on  the 
whole,  but  with  special  care  to  the  exact  equality 
in  height  of  every  course  of  stones,  and  these  the 
most  expensive  and  difficultly  procurable  of  any 
building  stones ;  when,  too,  they  make  four  such 
walls,  all  exactly  telling  the  same  operoae  and  cokU; 
tale,  and  describe  it  with  all  that  perfection 
needle-proof  joints  so  much  lauded  by  most  authoi 
— we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  some  remark; 
idtimatc  reason  wrapped  up  iu  that  feature.  A 
feature,  too,  which  we  may  safely  maintain, 
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inserted  by  the  original  boilders  of  the  Pyramid, 
and  DO  other  men  whatever ;  and  which  speaks 
now  in  the  Qniveisal  langaage  of  mechanics, — as 
clearly  and  concloaively  to  ail  men,  of  all  nations, 
understanding  anything  of  good  mechanical  boild- 
ing, — as  it  did  in  the  days  of  King  Cheops  to  hia 
own  best  trusted  clerks  of  the  mighty  work. 

When,  moreover,  we  find  that  besides  the  equality 
of  height  in  every  course,  their  number  iajSwe, — the 
^rmbolical  pyramid  number ;  and  that  in  fact  there 
are  between  floor  and  ceiling  four  horizontal  joint 
lines,  but  five  of  the  equal  granite  spaces, — why,  we 
immediately  recollect,  that  that  ia  precisely  the  prin- 
ciple, turned  through  90°,  of  the  remarkable  let  of 
2t?ies  on  the  soathem  wall  of  the  antechamber: 
those  mysterious  lines,  which  form  the  last  markings 
of  any  kind  seen  by  the  traveller  before  he  makes 
his  final  low  stooping,  wherewith  to  pass  through 
tliat  concluding  low  passage  we  have  already  men- 
tioned.— and  after  which,  he  rises  an  erect  man  in 
the  midst  of  the  King's  chamber ;  finding  hiT"»*^f 
there  surroimded  round  and  round  on  the  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  by  the  sj-stem  of  five  equal  granite 
spaces  and  four  lines  of  aeparatioo  between  them. 

Every  traveller  is  environed  by  these  things, 
bat  every  traveller  does  not  see  them, — even  though 
there  was  that  sign  over  the  doorway  by  which  ba 
entered,  to  call  his  attention  to  them.  Worthy 
Oeoige  Sandys,  for  instance,  in  1610,  writes  of  the 
King's  chamber,  which  is  to  his  mind  '  very  goodly ;' 
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*  its  stones  so  great  that  eight  floores  it,  eight  rooft 
'  it>  eight  flagge  the  ends  and  sixteen  the  sides, 
'  all  of  well-wrought  ITieban  marble.'  Our  confident 
acquaintance,  too,  Dr.  Richardson,  declares*  thi 
the  King'a  chamber  '  is  lined  all  round  ttilh  brond 
'  flat  stones  of  large  red-grained  granite,  smooth 
'  and  highly  polished ;  each  stone  ascends  from 
'Jtoor  to  ceiling;'  that  is,  he  would  affirm  there 
are  no  horizontal  joints  at  all  in  the-se  remarkable 
waUa ;  whereas  M.  Fourmont,  in  1755,  positively 
states  the  walls  of  the  King's  chamber  'are  com- 
'  posed  of  six  tiers  of  stones.'  So  likewise  Dr. 
Pococke,  also  M.  Maillet,  Consul-General  of  France 
from  1692  to  1708  ;  nay,  even  our  own  more  modem 
and  very  learned  traveller,  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  valuable  Travels,  in  1817,  says  (vol.  v, 
p.  197), '  There  are  only  six  ranges  of  stone  from 
'  the  floor  to  the  roof.'  This,  too,  is  ofter  he  has 
excessively  admired  that  '  glorious  room,'  o«  Greaves 
styles  it, '  where,  as  within  some  consecrated  oratory, 
'  art  may  seem  to  have  contended  with  nature ;' 
and  after  also  that  he.  Dr.  Clarke,  with  his  aocoB- 
tomed  love  of  accuracy,  tested  the  joints  of  the 
granite  blocks  '  on  the  sides  of  the  King's  chamber,' 
and  having  often  before  beard  they  were  so  close 
to  prevent  the  blade  of  a  knife  being  inserted, 
'  ally  tried  the  experiment,  and  found  it  to  be  tme.' 
There  is  one  jointy  however,  nay  perhaps  there  are 
two.  near  the  south-west  comer,  where  one  migl 
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pftfunu  tlie  {eat  aaw, — |nrt3T  oiring  tty  dilnpadik- 
tioD,  paxtJy  to  die  faazamenng  of  travellers  f(»-  speni- 
mena  aH  ilong  iheaa  edges:  bat.  such  a  small 
pn^KXtiaad  ejcqitano,i»p  me  need  bring  up  against 
the  able  Doctor  Wliat  •hall  wv  say,  hovcrer,  to 
liis  Mt  ra^es  of  Btonea  from  fioc«-  to  oedlii^,  in 
plaoe  oftbe  ictnal  fire  ?  Hia  enor  mov  h&vc  bceti 
induced,  in  some  degree,  bj  a  device  of  the  builders, 
vhich  prevented  me  also  from  at  first  perceiving  a 
fall  equality  funongst  all  the  five  courses ;  for  the 
first  of  them,  as  I  should  hare  mentioned  earlier, 
mesanrra  forty-two  inches  only  iu  vertical  beij^^t 
from  the  floor,  while  each  of  the  others  measopea 
forty-seven  inches  from  joint  to  joint. 

But  then  no  joint  line  of  the  walls  appeared  at 
the  floor  level ;  and  on  visiting  the  hole  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  floor  (a  hole  by  the  way 
which  existed  just  as  now  when  Snndys  paid  his 
visit  250  years  before), — behold  the  walls  and  floor 
of  King's  chaml>er  are  there  shown  to  be  on  a 
totally  different  plan  from  each  other,  than  what  U 
observed  in  the  walla  and  floor  of  the  inclined 
entrance  passage.  For  there,  the  floor  is  a  broad 
sheet  of  stone  extending  fiir  uuder  the  walla ;  while 
the  King's  chamber,  the  floor  is  a  limited  plat- 
>rm  rising  up  between  the  walls;  and  iu  this 
manner  allowing  the  granite  of  the  lowest  wall 
oourse,  to  descend  beneath  the  floor  level ;  and  it 
descend  to  the  depth  of  Ave  measured 
id  then  reeta  on  limestone.  (PL  xin.  vol.  ii.) 
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There  may  be  another  meaning  still  coiinected 
with  that  five  inches  of  concealed  depth ;  but  for 
the  present  we  may  be  contented  with  its  pcuderiog 
the  height  of  the  lowest  wall  course  equal  to  tiie 
other  four ;  and  pass  on  with  M.  Renau  to  admire 
the  inimitable  chef-d'ceuvre  which  this  'interior 
*  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid '  doea  in  troth 
form, — '  simple,  without  an  ornament, — for  the  only 
'  beauty  demanded,  -was  perfection  of  execution.' 
But  we  cannot  go  further  with  him  in  also  saying, 
'  Notwithstanding  the  astounding  weight  which  the 
'  chamber  carries,  it  has  not  bent  a  millimetre,  the 
'  plumb-line  does  not  accuse  it  of  the  smallest 
•deviation;''  for  in  fact,  besides  the  Assuring  of 
the  south-east  wall  and  decayment  of  the  floor 
blocks  already  noticed,  I  made  on  two  several  days 
long  series  of  observations  with  Mr.  Coventry's 
accurate  clinometer,  mounted  on  its  extra  126-inch 
foot,  upon  each  of  the  walls  of  the  chamber  succes- 
sively ;  finding  none  of  them  perfectly  vertical ;  but 
every  one  indicating,  over  and  above  some  smaller 
anomalies,  a  »light  tilt  of  the  whole  room  down  i 
towards  the  south  and  west,  hy  the  quantity  of  mx« 
minutes  of  space.  1 

Some  might  contend,  that  so  small  an  angular 
deviation  might  be  accounted  for  by  geol(^cal 
changes,  acting  on  the  level  both  of  the  base  of  tbe 
Pyramid  and  all  the  crust  of  the  earth  forming  the 
Libyan  desert, — whose  fossils  too,  show,  that  it  1 

■   Btruf  ,lf  Dtux  Momltt.  April  IMS,  p.  673. 
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TKoeA  above  tbo  aca ;  but  such 
I  had  bctts  deu-  all  four  sd^es  of  the  base 
"of  die  I^mDy,  and  nmsiire  tbe  enon  of  kmi 
tfaer^  five  from  any  poasibk  inflnciioe  of  flexam 
about  tike  Kii^s  clumber. 

H  ilVom  die  walb  we  tamed  oar  sttcntioD  to  tbe 
^■'KTol  chamber's  aok  ccanemta,  tbe  mystehcms  coffer 
^nitaated  at  its  western  end  ;  and, '  sunk  in  tbe  flixtr,' 
^  says  tbe  unfortunate  Eobert  Richardson,  M.D., — ^but 
as  completely  standing  above,  that  is,  upon  it,  azid 
free  to  be  moved  about  tbereon,  as  anything  placed 

^^m  a  flat  and  smooth  surface  may  well  be. 
On  tbe  coffer,  of  course,  our  meaaurea  both  out- 
■«de  and  inside  were  numerous ;  and  a  variety  of 
methods  were  adopted  to  make  up  for  the  chippod- 
away  edges  of  every  surface.  Tbe  outside  of  the 
yeaael  was  then  found  to  be  by  no  means  so  per- 
fectly accurate,  as  many  would  have  expected  ;  for 
the  length  was  rather  greater  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  and  differed  also  according  to  the  height  at 
which  the  measure  was  made ;  all  the  sides  too 
were  slightly  hollow,  excepting  the  east  flide,  which 
was  closer  to  a  true  plane   than   our  measuring 

t  apparatus  would  enable  any  one  aecurcly  to  find 
fatdt  with. 

The  workmanship  of  the  inside,  buth  as  to  i)oliHh 
of  surface  and  regularity  of  figure,  waH  decidedly  in 
advance  of  the  outaide,  but  yet  not  perfect :  where- 
fore we  were  at  aome  pains  in  getting  mcanurcN 
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in  some  twenty  different  places,  both  for  Ici^h, 
breadth,  and  depth,  in  order  to  arrive  eventually  at 
a  good  mean ;  and  diagonal  measures  were  taken 
8a  well,  to  test  the  rectangularity  of  tlie  structure. 
In  the  matter  of  depth,  there  was  some  trouble  at 
first,  on  account  of  the  '  ledge  cut  out '  already 
referred  to  ;'  but  after  having  prepared  a  means  of 
eliminating  that,  by  filing  two  small  blocks  of  the 
exact  depth  of  such  cut-out  as  shown  at  the  north 
east  corner  of  the  coffer, — the  only  point  where  the 
original  top,  and  the  secondary  top  formed  by  the 
cut-out,  are  seen  together, — there  was  even  found 
to  be  great  ultimate  odvanti^e  to  the  measurement 
from  such  a  cut-out  having  once  been  made. 

For,  had  our  determinations  for  depth,  for 
instance,  been  dependent  on  having  the  original 
top-level  of  tiie  sides  to  refer  to, — they  could  only 
have  been  made  at  one  small  corner  of  the  whole 
coffer ;  seeing  that  everywhere  else,  the  extremely 
and  necessarily  prominent  nature  of  the  ultimate 
top,  has  marked  it  out  for  the  blows  of  '  travellers 
whose  'strong  right  hands,'  as  well  aa  unsparing 
eyes,  are  shown  by  the  destruction,  almost  every- 
where, of  that  highest  edge  top.  As  ruthless,  have 
they  also  shown  themselves,  of  the  whole  upper 
Bouth-eastem  comer ;  for  that  is  the  part  which' 
presents  itself  most  helplessly  to  the  hammer,  as 
each  traveller,  age  after  age,  advances  up  to  die 
coffer  from  the  cast,  or  entrance  end  of  the  room  ; 
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and  BeMom  takes  the  trouble  to  go  round  by  the 
narrow  space  on  the  west,  or  over  the  deep  hole  on 
the  north.  But  all  this  time,  the  interior  angle,  or 
ledge,  cut  out  for  a  lid,  has  generally  escaped  ob- 
servation, or  been  naturally  protected  by  its  position  ; 
and  80  completely,— as  happily  to  afford  now  E»me 
precious  means  of  testing  the  equality  of  depth,  and 
I  of  the  coffer's  bottom  at  many  places. 


This  work  was  barely  concluded,  when  both  Alee 
Dobree  and  myself  were  equally  surprised,  to  see 
Smyne  enter  the  King's  chamber,  in  a  very  unusual 
and  excited  manner.  Alee  Dobree  first  went  to  him 
as  he  leant  against  the  wall  near  the  northern  air- 
channel  mouth,  and  they  had  an  agitated  discussion 
in  Arabic ;  after  which  they  both  came  forwai-d,  and 
assured  me  that  I  was  wanted  immediately  at  East 
Toml»8,  though  why,  or  for  what  purpose,  I  could 
by  no  means  make  out  from  them.  Time,  however, 
they  indicated,  was  very  precious,  so  we  packed  up 
immediately,  and,  candle  in  hand,  descended  as 
quickly  as  we  might,  the  long  Gallery  incline,  and 
first  ascending  passage. 

Here  one  of  the  party,  for  a  moment,  loosed  his 
hold  of  the  small  ladder  with  which  I  had  been  ex- 
amining the  upper  courses  of  the  walls  of  the  King's 
chamber  ;  and  it  was  rather  instructive  to  see  what 
an  angle  of  26°  can  do.  For  the  moment  said  ladder 
was  no  longer  retained  by  human  fingers  on  that 
■lope,  away  it  began  to  slide,  quickening  its  pace 
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every  moment,  until,  raising  a  cloud  of  white  dust 
on  its  way,  it  shot  along  like  a  rocket,  and  presently 
came,  with  a  cannon's  report,  against  the  granite 
portcullis ;  when,  though  made  of  hard  wood,  and 
of  unusual  strength,  every  one  of  our  only  recently 
purchased  ladder's  rounds,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  in  an  instant  became  utterly  loose  and  rickety. 

Issuing  suddenly  at  noon-day,  from  a  long  stay 
inside  the  Pyramid,  is  a  gorgeously  bUnding  sight 
under  au  Egyptian  sun  ;  for  the  white  stones  reflect 
Buch  a  world  of  living  light,  that  one  is  literally 
overpowered.  But  on  this  occasion,  I  stopped 
neither  for  that,  nor  for  the  usual  beating  the  white 
dust  of  the  Pyramid's  interior  out  of  my  clothes, — 
in  a  quiet  and  comfortably  arranged  sepulehre,  well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  near  the  eighth  Pyramid, — 
but  hturied  on  to  East  Tombs  ;  aud  there  was  much 
relieved  in  at  once  seeing  Mrs.  Piazzi  perfectly  well, 
and  seated  in  the  open-fronted  dining-room  tomb, — 
while  the  whole  space  between  that  and  Ibraheem'a 
kitchen  was  filled  with  Arab  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  whom  came  only  the  deepest  sounds 
of  lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe. 

'Now,  what  is  all  this  about?'  I  inquired ;  and 
prepared  at  once  to  have  my  feelings  drawn  forth 
alive,  and  torn  to  positive  shreds  by  the  perpetually 
occurring,  heart-breaking  affairs  amongst  these  Arab 
villagers.  But,  before  being  able  to  explain  precisely 
what  it  was, — I  must  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  go 
back  a  few  days  in  our  proceedings,  and  describe 
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some  events,  which,  though  Biuall,  aud  distant  at 
first,  inevitably  expanded  in  time,  and  drew  our 
whole  existence  and  everyday  iife  most  uneaaly 
into  their  train. 

The  day  after  that  one  concluding  our  last 
chapter,  for  instance,  my  wife  was  sitting  in  the 
dining-room  tomb,  looking  out  over  the  plain  of 
the  cultivated  valley, — once  dark-brown  after  the 
inundation,  but  now  so  brightly  green,  that  the  poor 
date-palms  (clipped  too  in  Egyptian  taste  of  their 
lower  leaves,  like  a  French  elm-tree)  looked  black 
in  comparison, — when,  from  the  Pjoamid  village 
nearest  in  front,  began  to  issue  a  largely  attended 
funeral,  slowly  wending  its  melancholy  dark  length 
towards  the  burial^round  in  the  south  ;  while  its 
drums  were  beating  in  more  than  usually  mournful 
manner,  and  the  '  ululations'  of  the  wailing  women 
were  more  shrill  and  prolonged  than  ever.  It  was 
towards  the  evening  hour,  the  sun  sinking  behind 
the  hill,  and  the  Pyramid  casting  its  long  shadow 
Bthwart  the  sandy  plain,  almost  touching  tie 
Uokattam  Hills,  that  glowed  again  with  the  rosy 
tints  of  the  setting  sun, — rendering  this  touching 
scene  of  the  funeral,  especially  striking  and  memor- 
able. Further,  too,  it  was  an  unusual  hour  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  that  office  being  generally  per- 
formed about  nine  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Piazzi  therefore  turned  round  to  Smync, 
who,  with  his  arms  behind  his  back,  was  watching 
tiie  procession  from  a  neighbouring  prominence  of 
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the  East  Tomb  cliff,  evidently  lookiiig  on  with  in- 
tense excitement, — and  asked  him,  '  Well,  Smyne, 
'  who  is  dead  now  ?  ia  it  another  old  man  V  alluding 
to  his  otlier  frequent  explanations  of  Arab  funerals. 

But  he  now  answered  shortly ;  '  It  'b  not  a  man  ; 
'  it 's  a  woman.' 

'  And  was  she  very  old  ?' 

'  No  ;  she  was  young.' 

'  And  what  made  her  die  V 

'  She  was  killed,' 

'  Killed  !    And  how  did  that  happen  V 

'  She  was  shot  with  a  gun  last  night !' 

Here  was  a  revelation ;  and,  of  course,  an  im- 
mense number  of  questions  were  immediately  to  be 
asked,  but  Smyne  had  vanished.  Ibraheem,  how- 
ever, was  not  far  off,  ;ind  Alee  Dobree  presently  ap- 
peared to  take  his  turn  as  a  night-guard,  ao  between 
the  two,  the  following  particulars  were  procured  : — 

The  irrepressible  Smyne  had  become  so  elated  at 
the  prospect  of  his  second  marriage  to  be,  that  ho 
must  neetis  give  a  dancing-party  in  the  village  to 
celebrate  his  good  fortune.  It  was  bat  ou  a  small 
scale,  for  he  himself  was  merely  living  iu  lua  mother'* 
and  stepfather's  house  as  the  eldest  son  in  * 
large  family,  and  he  had  apparently  asked  only  bi» 
bachelor  friends  to  the  entertainment  But  theae^' 
according  to  Arab  custom,  seated  themselves  in  ^ 
circle  in  the  yard  outside  tlie  house  ;  and,  wliile  two 
hired  dancing-men  performed  in  their  midst,  the 
company   continued   deftly   clapping  their   hand^ 
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raising  aud  falling  their  heads  in  time,  and  swaying 
their  bodies  backwards  and  forwards, — all  so  lazily 
^d  yet  so  admirably  according  to  Egyptian  ideas  of 
\U  bidl, — that  crowds  of  women  and  children  gathered 
on  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  mud- walls  and  gazed 
i^wu  entranced  with  delight.  So  the  entertain- 
Lcnt  continued  to  the  wearying  of  none,  not  even 
the  dancers,  aud  to  the  pleasure  of  all ;  until,— in  ono 
moment,  and  before  any  one  could  be  aware  of  what 
was  going  to  be  done, — a  man,  one  of  the  invited, 
fired  off  his  gun,— and  the  bullet  which  had  been  in 
it  struck  a  damsel  seated  on  the  wall,  entered  under 
her  chin,  came  out  at  the  top  of  her  head,  and  she 
fell  down  dead  into  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  guests. 

On  this  xmexpected  calamity,  eveiy  one  fled, 
dancers,  guests,  aud  spectators ;  Smyne  himself  run- 
ning foremost,  and  not  stopping  to  look  behind  him 
until  he  had  crtissed  the  sand-plain,  and  reached  both 
East  Tombs  and  the  protection  of  Ibraheeni's  kitchen. 
The  man  of  the  gun,  however,  and  a  friend  of  his, 
returned  ;  carried  the  poor  girl's  body  into  the  aban- 
doned house  of  the  Smyne  family  ;  and  laying  it,  of 
all  places,  in  Smyne's  own  room,  departed  to  their 
homes, — meeting,  though,  in  their  way,  the  family  of 
^0  deceased,  roused  by  the  rumoura  of  death,  and 
telling  them  where  they  would  find  the  corpse. 

This  seemed  a  dark  affair  ;  and  the  more  we 
inquired  into  it,  the  darker  it  became.  What  need 
ero  for  one  man  to  fire  oft"  his  gun  in  the 
of   the  innocent   dance  ?    Had  he  aimed 
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deliberately  at  the  luckleas  girl  ?  and  who 
she? 

No  need  at  all,  they  answered,  to  fire  the  gun,  bat 
they  thought  the  man  was  nut  quite  right  in  the 
head ;  and  no  one  in  the  village  knew  whether  be 
had  intended  what  he  had  done,  or  Dot ;  or  whether 
he  had  any  reason,  real  or  supposed,  for  acting  in 
Buch  a  barbarous  manner ;  and  the  girl  was  not 
known  to  have  been  sought  or  disputed  for  in 
marriage  by  any  one  present,  and  was  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  Smyne's  recently  successful  rivaL 
She  waa,  on  the  contrary,  a  relation  of  Reis  Atfoe, 
and  the  intended  wife  of  Alee  Dobree's  brother-in- 
law  Abduwahad,  who  waa  therefore  plunged  into 
grief  inconsolable.  In  fact,  the  villagers  theniBelvos 
were  as  much  puzzled  as  we  were ;  and  disputed 
unceasingly  over  the  matter,  imtil  they  became 
divided  into  two  great  parties;  and  while  these 
were  each  urging  their  own  theories, — down  came 
the  Governor  of  Jeezeh  upon  them, — apprehended 
twelve  men,  and  sent  round  patrols  of  soldiers,  who 
took  possession  of  all  the  guns  both  in  that  village, 
and  in  six  others  round  about ! 

There  had  not  been  such  a  stroke  of  disarming 
policy  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  an  age  ;  and 
the  mystery  lianging  about  the  death,  much  assisted 
in  making  the  Arabs  submissive  to  the  law,  when 
enforced  in  the  name  of  criminal  justice.  But  stUl 
the  parties  in  the  village  disputed  ;  and  mainly,  i 
we  learned,  upon  the  probable  complicity  of  Smyne^  J 
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who  now  passed  every  night  at  East  Tombs ;  and  if 
in  that  way  securing  his  own  safety,  yet  bringing 
80  much  danger  to  the  other  inhabitants  there,  that 
the  two  attentive  Sheikhs,  Abdul  Samed  and  Murri, 
doubled  tlie  number  of  our  guards  ;  and  came  over 
Lkhemselves  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
Hlo  make  sure  that  the  men  were  at  their  post 

Each  morning  brought  further  news  of  disputes 
at  the  village,  and  the  arrest  of  more  men  by  the 
Governor  of  Jeezeh, — until  it  was  said  that  half  the 
men  of  El  Kafr  were  in  prison.  At  last  one  further 
morning  still,  came  the  news  which  Smyne  had  so 
long  been  dreading,  viz.,  that  he  too  was  wanted  at 
Jeezeh.  The  soldiers  consented  to  wait  in  the  vil- 
lage, while  stepfather,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters 
went  over  to  East  Tombs  to  break  the  fact  to  him 
gently ;  on  hearing  which,  he  had  started  off  to  me 
inside  the  Pyramid  in  order  that  I  might  be  in- 
duced to  write  him  a  '  letter '  to  take  to  JeezcL 
And  thus  it  was  that  I  reached  East  Tombs  as  before 
described  ;  as  fate  had  determined,  too,  almost  im- 
mediately after  Smyne's  family  party  had  been  still 
further  increased,  by  the  arrival  of  his  unsuspecting 
mother-in-law  elect ;  who,  poor  wrinkled  body,  had 
come  over  from  the  other  village,  by  a  long  previous 
appointment  for  that  particular  day,  in  order  that 
ebe  also  might  '  have  a  look '  at  her  son-in-law  to 
be,  and  receive  ocular  demonstration  that  ho  was 
everything  a  mother  could  desire,  for  the  future 
happinem  of  her  favourite  child. 
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To  heighten  the  scene  and  increase  tho  coufuaion 
and  dismaj  of  these  pitiable  folk,  three  stalwart 
soldiers  were  now  seen  crossing  the  desert  plain, 
evidently  exhibiting  impatience  to  pounce  on  their 
prey.  Again,  therefore,  Smyne  hegged  of  mo  to 
write  a  letter.  J 

'  But  what  use  can  a  letter  from  me  be  of  ?*  I 
asked,  '  what  can  I  say  V 

'  Oh  I'  gasped  forth  Smyne,  '  you  can  say  that 
'  I  slept  here  in  the  desert  on  the  night  of  the 
'  murder.' 

'  That  wUl  be  of  no  use,'  I  replied,  *  when  half 
'  the  village  saw  you  in  the  evening  at  your  own 
*  party, — the  very  place  where,  and  at  the  very  time 
'  when,  the  gun  was  fired.' 

'  But  then  you  can  say,'  returned  he,  '  that  I  hai 
'  not  got  a  gun.' 

'  No,  indeed,  I  cannot,'  I  persisted,  '  for  I  do  not 
'  know  anything   about  your   possessions,    further 
'  than  that  you  have  often  boasted  here  that  y 
'  had  a  gun,  and  that  every  true  Arab  has  a  gun. 

In  short,  poor  Smyne,  overcome  by  fright,  did  ni 
improve  his  position  at  all  by  what  he  urged  ;  but 
Bs  bis  family  were  weeping  and  wailing  as  though 
he  would  he  going  to  certain  death,  and  with  a  ba»* 
tinadoing  to  receive  before  it,  if  he  was  allowed 
to  le-ave  East  Tombs  without  somethiug  in  shape 
of  a  letter  ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  worthy  Reis  Atfee, 
though  much  afHieted  by  the  death  of  his  relative, 
had  also  come  over  to  strengthen  the  application 
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the  family,  and  declare  hia  opinion  that  Smyne  waa 
a  good  man  generally,  and  innocent  in  this  partica- 
lar,—  and  seeing  that  the  soldiers  were  nearing  our 
position, — there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  further 
debate.  So  I  wrote  at  last,  merely  a  chamcter  of 
Smj-ne,  such  as  we  had  actually  found  him  to  be ; 
read  it  in  hearing  of  them  all,  disclaimed  that  it 
could  have  the  power  of  preventing  the  Governor 
of  Jeezeh  putting  the  law  into  force  to  its  fullest 
extent,  upon  whomsoever  should  be  found  guilty ; 
and  assured  Smyne,  that  his  only  prospect  of  safety, 
was,  to  speak  the  tmth  openly,  bravely,  and  to  con- 
ceal nothing. 

With  which  and  other  encouragements  to  act  like 
a  man,  and  fear  neither  the  soldiers  who  were  now 
longing  for  him,  nor  the  prison  he  would  be  deposited 
in, — the  letter  was  handed  to  Smyne  ;  and  in  a 
5nore  serious  frame  of  mind  than  we  had  yet  seen 
'him  endued  with,  he  took  his  fated  way  across  the 
Bands  direct  to  the  ministers  of  justice ;  while  his 
family  followed  after  him  in  a  confused  and  wailing 
line ; — and  we,  quietness  being  once  more  restored 
to  our  dwelling,  watched  with  no  little  anxiety  the 
several  members  of  the  troubled  party,  until  tlieyall 
■Vanished  from  view  behind  the  mud-walls  of  the 
-northern  £1  Ka&. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 


Eos  many  days  aAaB^pQOtlhqmiiad^BDBfff  to 
tibeineritaUeji^atifMMlwdien  «wb»:  |o  «•  «Mfc 
Buming  at  But  Tfltohl  WMXifc  pwri^JBM  WWWHfc 
fidlowing  each  otiber  aoButiung  aftor  tiiia  6iUp«a  --^ 

'TheGorasorof  Jeai^hliaaMaa  thft  ««;«» 
'  befim  hiio,  Imt  he  o«iui«l  &)&  fivtai^tfUBg/ 

Hun,  next  day, '  Dm  Ooraenor  rf  Jewdi  mkI  te 
'  KaimakflD  have  both  questioned  evety  maa,  but 

*  ^ey  cannot  find  out  anything  num.'  And  the 
following  day, '  The  Govenior  of  Jeezeh  has  gone  to 
'  the  Citadel  to  speak  with  the  anthoritiee  there.' 

An  interval,  and  then, '  The  GovemoT  of  Jeeieh 
'  has  come  back  &om  the  Citadel,  and  three  Baahw 
'  with  him  ;  and  they  have  examined  all  the  men, 
'  but  cannot  find  out  anything.' 

Then  came  a  day  when  all  that  was  repcKted 
amounted  to  this,  'that  the  Governor  of  Jeexeh 
'  does  not  know  what  to  do  next' 

Bat  on  the  following  morning  came  a  man  Tan- 
ning excitedly  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  with,  'It's  all 

*  found  oat  now  t' 
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How  did  that  come  about?'  cried  every  one, 
crowding  round  him. 

'  Why,'  explained  he,  '  the  Governor  of  Jeezeh 

*  flowed  all  the  men,  from  the  first  down  to  the 
laat ;  and  then  the  wicked  one  confessed,  and  the 
murder  was  made  plain.' 

*  Inshallah  !'  roared  the  people,  '  but  truly  the 
Governor  of  Jeezeh  is  a  wise  man  ;  and  the  Basha,  a 
'  great  one ;  and  Mohammed  the  truest  of  prophets  t' 

Then  proceeded  descriptions  of  the  mode  of  flog- 
ging practised  in  the  jail  of  Jeezeh  ;  and  it  appeared 
to  be  very  severe,  raising  numerous  ejaculations  of 
pity  from  the  bystanders  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
subjects,  whether  innocent  or  guilty. 

The  next  following  morning,  however,  a  more 
veracious  messenger  appeared, — asseverating  on  hia 
own  knowledge  '  that  no  one  at  all  had  been  flogged  ; 
'  but  that  the  man  who  had  fired  oflf  the  gun  had 

*  volimtarily  confessed  so  far ;  and  now  the  Governor 

*  of  Jeezeh  is  only  puzzled  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
'  out,  whether  the  act  was  done  with  intent  to 
'  raurder  or  not.' 

In  fact  the  matter  seemed,  after  so  many  days 
and  such  multifarious  reports,  to  have  reached  no 
further  than  its  original  point  in  the  village,  and 
there  to  hang ;  while  all  the  men  who  had  been 
apprehended,  being  still  retained  in  prison, — Smyne 
amongst  the  number, — our  small  household  estab- 
lishment at  East  Tombs  was  rather  inconvenienced 
^liy  this  enforced  absence  of  one  of  its  most  able- 
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bodied  members.  Yet  Ibraheem,  philanthropH-^llyl 
anxious  for  the  good  of  the  impoverislied  Smj-nef 
family,  begged  my  wife  would  not  engage  any  one  ' 
else  in  Smyne's  place,  but  go  on  giving  the  wages 
of  the  absent  one  to  the  family  at  large  ;  while  he, 
Ibraheem,  undertook  to  see  that  one  or  other  mem- 
ber came  over  to  do  the  work,  to  the  best  of  his  or 
her  ability.  Hence  Sm3Tae'8  little  brothers  were 
kept  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  on  all  ordi- 
nary occasions ;  but  when  the  washing-day  came 
round,  the  day  which  even  Smyne,  despite  all  his 
boasted  heroism,  used  invariably  to  fear, — declaring 
hia  arms  were  not  strong  enough  for  such  heavy 
labour, — then  the  mother  herself  came  over  sod 
washed  ;  for  a  short  space  of  time,  too.  as  hard  as 
any  British  washerwoman,  though  in  a  very  different 
attitude  indeed,  and  one  not  altogether  describable. 

Meanwhile,  however,  murmurings  began  to  arise 
among  the  night-guards  about  their  guns  having 
been  taken  away ;  and  even  the  Sheikh  himself  re- 
presented their  case  to  us  as  being  rather  hard, — 
'  for  the  Government  obliged  them  to  come  out  into 
'  the  desert  every  night  to  guard  ns,  and  what  had 
'  they  to  guard  us  with  ?— Nothing.  In  fact,  the 
*  men  were  saying,  that  without  their  guns  in  tbeiiq 
'  hands,  they  felt  weak,  and  just  like  women  I' 

This  was  grievous  indeed  to  an  Arab ;  so  we  t 
obliged  to  obey  the  popular  voice,  and  \vrite  a  letter- j 
to  the  English  Consul,  askiDg  him  kindly  to  use  b»' 
intervention  to  get  the  guns  of  at  least  the  guardsmen 
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returned  to  them,  in  consideration  of  their  Govern- 
ment employment  Mr.  Consul  R«ade,  too,  quite 
in  accordance  with  his  &ank  and  feeling  nature,  did 
take  up  the  sabject  most  promptly,  and  wrote  to 
the  Governor  of  Jeezeh  suitably  :  when  the  Govern 
nor,  on  having  the  letter  presented  to  him  in  full 
council,  said,  '  it  was  a  very  good  letter,'  and  ordered 
the  guna  of  the  two  Sheikhs  and  Alee  Dobree  to  be 
given  back  to  them,  but  no  others.  So  then  there 
was  still  much  grumbling  at  East  Tombs  :  and  Reis 
Atfee  came  again  and  again  to  groan  out  disconso- 
late sentences  as  to  its  being  a  very  bad  affair  ;  that 
no  guns  were  left  in  the  village ;  and  how  could  he 
go  out  to  shoot  wild-ducks  for  the  lady,  when  his 
gun  was  in  the  Governor  of  Jeezeh's  strong  room  ? 

But  to  all  these  remarks,  we  offered  only  moral- 
philosophy  forms  of  consolation  ;  and  were  indeed, 

our  secret  minds,  extremely  glad  tliat  an  end  had 
been  put  to  that  eternal  firing  of  guns,  that  had 
I'^one  on  every  night,  and  almost  all  night,  in  differ^ 
iCnt  parts  of  the  plain,  ever  since  the  close  of  Rama- 
dan, and  up  to  the  evening  of  Smyne's  ill-starred 
dancing-party.  The  men  of  the  night-guard,  too, 
contrived  to  furnish  themselves  with  some  sort  of 
weapons ;  and  one  big,  long-armed  man  brought  a 
huge-knobbed  stick,  with  rusty  headless  nails  driven 
purposely  only  about  half  way  in,  forming  one  of 
the  most  diabolical-looking  weapons  that  ever  a 
aavage  wielded ;  and  the  wretch  described,  gloat- 
•ingly,  what  the  effect  was,  when  the  jagged  knob 
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was  brought  round  with  a  great  swing,  which  be 
showed  UB  how  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dehvcriug 
upon  a  man's  head  in  the  dark, — playing  havoc  and 
destruction  with  that  realm,  wherein  nature  has 
enclosed  reason  and  placed  her  on  a  throne,  but 
whence  a  wild  Arab  is  ever  ready  to  let  her  out 

In  fact  various  Uttle  indications  were  visible  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  effect,  that  if  we  had  found  the 
Arabs  for  the  last  three  months  a  peaceable  and  so 
far  innocent  set, — the  praise  was  less  due  to  their 
own  innate  qualities,  than  to  the  strong  Turirish 
government  exercised  over  them  ;  and  which,  all 
thanks  to  His  Highness  the  Viceroy,  through  hin 
ofiBcers  Zeki  Bey  and  the  Governor  of  Jeezeh, — had 
let  these  lazzaroni  of  the  Pyramids  know  so  well 
beforehand  the  penalties  they  would  incur  (penalties 
only  imaginable  by  a  Turk,  and  which  Tiu-ks  would 
be  sent  out  to  inflict),  if  anything  evil  happened  to 
us  while  at  East  Torabe, — that  these  gentry  were 
on  their  best  behaviour  to  us  there. 

Though  now  inhabitcra  of  villages,  it  is  not 
very  long  since  these  men  were  roving  Arabs  of  the 
desert ;  and  there,  they  had  their  character  thus 
painted  by  the  Sieur  du  Mont,  when  travelling  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Cairo  in  1702  ; — 'They  are 
'  lean  and  black  :  their  aspect  is  grim  and  terrible  : 
'  they  encamp  in  the  Deserts,  where  they  spend 
'  their  whole  lives ;  for  when  they  have  consumed 
'  the  grqss  in  one  place  they  remove  to  another. 
'  They  are  perfect  strangers  to  the  knowledge  of 
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*  religion,  and  their  only  trade  is  to  rob  paaaengers ; 
'  nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  their 
'  praise,  that  they  kill  none  but  Turks,  and  these 
'  only  when  they  are  disobliged  by  the  Grand 
'  Signior.'  Since  that  time,  others  have  described 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  when  entirely  their  own  masters, 
as  having  eminently  two  sides  to  their  characters  : 
hence,  they  either  receive  a  stranger  hospitably,  or 
murder  him  the  instant  they  see  him, — just  as  a  straw 
may  decide, — for  it  matters  not  to  their  conscience  in 
the  slightest  degree  whicL  Wherefore,  had  Egypt 
for  governors  any  men  less  firm  and  less  understand- 
ing Bedouin  character  than  her  present  rulers, — the 
ancient  valley  would  be  more  the  prey  of  brigands 
than  the  worst  regions  of  Southern  Italy  or  modem 
Greece  ;  and  every  English  traveller,  if  not  slaugh- 
tered at  once  for  his  mere  clothes,  would  have  to 
redeem  himself  from  captivity  at  the  cost  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  and  many  times  over,  during  the 
course  of  one  voyage  from  Cairo  to  Assonan.* 

'  Daring  the  amnmer  o[  186G,  in  tliolc  two  profesiing  ChrUtidn  unci 
highly -p«tted  countrieB  of  Italy  uid  Orccoe,  Engllah  traveller  Actually 
«c«rf  taken  by  brigontlB ;  and  released  only  on  making  large  [laymenU. 
The  Italian  cau  ban  been  described  by  Mr.  Moens,  its  principal  victim, 
in  hi*  intereatiag  work,  '  EnsiuK  TriivelUrn  and  Itaiian  BriganiU  ;' 
■ltd  we  were  not  a  little  lurpriBed  to  find,  that  the  Govenmieat  of  King 
Victor  BnnDUtuel  to  far  encouraged  brigandiBin,  and  ita  unhallowed 
proRta,  —  eclipriog  all  that  honeat  huabnndnien  can  make, — among  hie 
•nbjocta,  and  diacouraged  English  travellen,  as  to  let  the  raoBoni  of 
£51U0,  l-t  paid,  and  entirely  at  the  coat  of  the  trvvellerH  Ihcmselvea. 
Bad  tbpy  not  been  able  to  pay, — and  how  many  are  the  hard-working 
profcminnal  men  amongst  tu,  wlio  conhl  not  at  a  moment'e  notice  pro- 
duoe  £5100, — their  lives  were  to  have  been  taken  piecemeal :  our  own 
>-  OoTonunent  declining  to  help  effectually. 
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But  the  Turks,  though  their  methods  look  no 
methods  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  Western  Europeans, 
yet  have  ways  and  means  of  somehow  or  other  pro- 
ducing the  effects  they  require  among  country 
Arabs ;  waya  too,  which  are  far-reaching  to  a 
degree,  and  have  successfully  taught  them  during 
late  years,  for  both  the  life  and  property  of  otberB,  a 
respect  that  was  quite  unknown  before.  Unfortu- 
nately, though,  forming  such  strange  doctrine 
these  roving  spirits, — that  they  require  to  have  the 
lesson  ever  and  anon  repeated  ;  or  they  will  per- 
suade themselves  that  it  was  only  intended  for  an 
exceptional  occasion,  already  passed  away. 

It  was  therefore  rather  fortunate  for  the  chroni- 
cling of  truth  and  fact,  that  such  a  philo-Arab  as 
Mr.  Lane  should  have  had  to  record,  on  one  of  hia 
vieiti  to  the  Great  Pyramid,-— bow  he  bad  to  defend 
himself  with  fire-arms,  when  alone  on  the  summit, 
from  an  Arab  advancing  on  him  with  gun  ready 
primed  and  cocked.  And  on  another  visit,  how,, 
several  young  Arabs  bad  discoursed  on  the  beauty 
of  some  American  ladies  in  a  party  from  the  XJnitei 
States,  and  wound  up  ingenuously  with,  '  Oh  ! 
'  sword !  the  sword  I  if  it  were  not  for  the  Bashi 
*  we  would  have  killed  the  men  and  taken  tha 
'  women  captive.' 

They  even  tried  that  ordinary  trick  on  the  great 
friend  and  out-and-out  admirer  of  the  '  modem 
'  Egyptians,'  of  getting  him  up  into  the  daugerou 
position  of  the  small  passage  leading  to  Davison' 
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chamber  from  the  head  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  and 

'  there  demanding  extra  bakabeesh.     A  great  deal, 

too,  of  that  sort  of  thing,  we  suspect,  must  go  on 

still,   whenever   travellers'   parties    are   smaU ;   for 

while  we  were  at  East  Tombs,  wc  heard,  from  actual 

I  subjects  of  them,  of  no  less  than  three  independent 

I  eases  of  a  traveller  being  left  alone  and  Jn  the  dark 

in  the   King's  chamber, — because    he  would  not 

bestow  additional   money,  both   to  what  he  had 

already  promised  to  give,  and  the  Arabs  agreed  to 

[■  receive,  as  proper  payment.     One  of  these  instances 

■was  our  own   Iiaker  in   Cafro  ;    an  enterprising, 

I  though  very  mild  and  quiet  English  tradesman,  and 

I  maker  of  remarkably  good  bread  ;  but  he,  having 

1  on  an  occasion  during  our  stay,  come  out  to  the 

1  I^Tamids  for  a  pic-nic,  with  a  large  party  (as  is  the 

frequent  custom  with  all  the  tradespeople  of  El 

Kahireh),  and  related  to  us,  then  in  full  security 

at  East  Tombs,  his  ^rst  sorry  experience  when  he 

.  had    performed   the  journey  alone, — the  group  of 

[  Arabian  children  of  Heth,  who  of  course  clustered 

around  to  sit  in  our  doorway  and  listen  to  all  the 

conversation, — these  descendants  of  Heth  smilingly 

acknowledged,  that  the    story  was  perfectly  true. 

And  in  fact,  from  Smyne's  very  inteihgent  manner, 

we  rather  suspected  that  he  must  have  been  one  of 

the  very  company,  who  had  threatened  to  bury  the 

onfortunate  baker  alive  in  the  dark  interior  of  the 

Pyramid  ;  and  did  leave  him  there  for  an  hour  and 

a  half  to  hia  own  unaided  refiections. 
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A  more  peculiar  case,  however,  happened  before 
our  eyes  one  day  in  MarcL  All  the  large  crowds 
of  forenoon  visitora  had  come  and  gone  in  the  usnal 
manner, — when,  rather  late  one  afternoon,  was  seen 
in  the  distance  a  very  small  party  of  Arabs  and  tra- 
vellers moving  about  hither  and  thither  in  the  most 
unaccountable  manner,  near  the  end  of  the  northern 
canseway.  Presently  they  seemed  to  catch  sight  of 
our  tents,  and  made  for  them  as  straight  as  an 
arrow,  the  Europeans,  of  whom  there  were  two  only, 
and  on  foot,  leading.  Now  it  so  happened  that  my 
wife  and  self  were  at  the  time  outside  photograph- 
ing one  of  the  tombs  at  the  base  of  the  diS,  and 
would  much  rather  not  have  been  interfered  with 
by  any  stranger  visitors  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  party 
reached  the  nearest  rubbish  mound  to  us,  their 
leader  called  out  most  imploringly — 

'  Oh !   is   there   any  one  here  who  can    speak 


*  Certainly  there  is,  and  more  than  one.' 
'  Oh  1  we  are  so  glad  to  hear  it,'  responded 
questioner,  '  we've  been  so  persecuted   by  these 
'  Arabs ;  and  we  were  afraid  they  were  going  to 
'  kill  U3.' 

We  laughingly  assured  them  of  the  needlessaess 
of  their  fears,  and  having  invited  them  to  come  a 
little  nearer,  through  the  heaps  of  ancient  human 
bones  that  lay  between, — the  spokesman  of  the  pair 
gave  us  a  further  account  of  their  case  in  a  perfect 
cataract  of  description.  We  had  never  heard  so 
much  English  spoken  before,  in  so  small  a  space  of 
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time,  and  yet  not  by  an  Englishman  either.  Who 
could  he  be  ?  we  thought ;  and  his  companion  too, 
so  silent  by  his  side,  and  so  different  from  him  in 
eveiy  respect  ?  But  it  all  came  out  from  the  speaker 
in  due  course  spontaneously. 

'  I'm  only  a  poor  pianoforte-maker,'  said  he,  'no- 
'  thing  beyond  that.    I  am  a  Russian,  and  I   am 

•  married  and  have  a  family  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 

•  was  engaged  there  by  a  London  house  to  go  out  to 
'  Calcutta,  to  repair  pianofortes  in  India  ;  and  I  'm 

•  goir^  out  now  in  one  of  the  English  steamers ;  and 

•  my  friend  here  is  an  English  uavvie  ;  he  is  being 
'  sent  out  by  the  English  Government  to  work  on 
'  railways  in  Ceylon  ;  I  never  saw  him  before  going 

•  on  board  the  steamer,  but  we  became  great  friends, 
'  and  we  go  everywhere  together,  and  we  are  living 

•  in  a  hotel  in  Cairo,  until  it  is  time  to  start  for 
'  Suez.     It's  only  a  "  second-class"  hotel,  but  they 

•  chai^  us  twelve  shillings  a  day,  and  it  quite  ruins 

•  us ;  and  I  don't  know  where  all  the  people  who  are 
'  there  can  come  from  or  how  they  get  their  money, 
'  for  every  room  is  full,  with  at  least  half  a  dozen 
'  sleeping  in  it,  and  there  are  others  always  drinking 
'  and  fighting  in  the  passages  So  my  friend  and  I,  we 
'  thought  we  must  go  and  see  the  Pyramids  before 
'  leaving  Egypt ;  and  we  walked  out  all  the  way,  and 

•  got  on  extremely  well  until  we  had  just  reached  the 
'  edge  of  the  sand-plain,  and  then  these  Arabs  came 

•  down  upon  us,  and  would  not  let  us  go  any  way, 

•  where  we  wanted  to  go, — without  paying  them 
'  money  ;  and  I  gave  them  all  the  silver  I  had, 
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'  which  WHS  eighteenpence  ;  but  they  aaid  they  must 
'  have  ten  sliillings,  or  we  should  never  be  allowed 
'  to  go  near  the  Pyramid ;    and  I  offered  to  give 

*  them  my  silk  handkerchief,  but  they  said  they 
'  must    have    gold,    and    they    were    beginniug   to 

*  threaten  to  take  our  lives  for  gold, — when  bI! 
'  of  a  sudden  vre  saw  your  tents,  and  mode  stxaigfat 

*  to  them.' 

Thus  roUed  on  the  rapid  volume  of  the  Russian's 
talk  in  English ;  while  the  Englishman,  looking 
something  like  a  very  stout  mate  of  a  collier-brig, 
but  dressed  in  brown  in  place  of  blue  cloth,  seemed 
quite  content  to  let  all  the  talking,  even  in  his  own 
mother  tongue,  be  performed  by  the  Russian,  who 
certainly  had  the  natural  gift  of  language  to  a  re- 
markable degree ;  while  he,  the  Britisher,  merely 
gave  out  an  affirmative  grunt  now  and  then,  twitch- 
ing up  his  trousers,  and  remarking,  '  Yea,  just  so ;' 
or,  '  They  're  queer  customers,'  meaning  the  Arabs, 
but  not  allowing  himself  a  sufficient  number  of 
words  to  express  the  whole  sentence.  But  a  man  of 
immense  bulk  of  muscle,  was  this  navvie  in  his  hoU- 
day  attire,  as  the  Arabs  would  doubtless  have  ex- 
perienced, if  they  had  actually  got  to  the  length  of 
blows, — while  the  poor  pianoforte-maker  was  oa 
delicately  put  together,  as  the  keys  and  sensitive 
strings  of  one  of  his  own  vibrating  instruments. 

So  we  explained  to  the  Arabs  that  these  were 
poor  men,  who  could  not  give  anything  more  than 
they  Iiad  already  given  ;  and  that  they  needed  no 
guiding  irom  any  one  eld^  for  we  would  send  Altw 
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,X)obree  to  take  them  up  to  the  Pyramid  at  our  ex- 
pense. This,  accordingly,  waa  done,  and  the  india- 
Boluble  pair  of  friends,  with  diverse  gifts,  was  further 
invited  to  a  special  tea,  to  be  got  up  for  them  in 
East  Tombs  against  their  return.  And  they  did  re- 
turn to  it,  and  disposed  of  its  items  very  energeti- 
cally ;  the  Russian  talking  eloquently  and  fervently 
all  the  time, — describing  theii-  pleasure,  their  thanks, 
and  the  gratification  of  having  at  hist  seen  the 
PjTamids,  and  touched  them  ;  wherefore  he  had 
;iveD  the  Arab  his  silk  handkerchief  after  all ;  and 
le  concluded  with  writing  us  a  memorial  note  in 
the  Russian  character.  While,  as  for  Mr.  Navvie, 
he  might  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  what  he 
had  seen,  and  did  look  superb  content ;  but  cared 
not  to  utter  Ms  thoughts  either  in  one  word  or  two. 
As  they  had  a  long  walk  before  them,  tliis  faith- 
ful pair  started  off  quickly  after  their  refreshment, — 
but  were  hardly  clear  of  the  sand-hills  in  front  of 
East  Tombs,  when  all  their  previous  knot  of  Arab 
persecutors,  with  big  iron-shod  sticks,  started  out 
from  various  places  of  hiding  in  pursuit  of  them. 
The  poor  pianoforte-maker  fled  at  once,  at  a  great 
pace,  and  in  so  doing,  took  a  wrong  ti-ack  over  the 
plain  ;  but  the  navvie  would  not  quicken  his  pace 
in  the  smallest  degree  for  all  the  threatening  cloud 
of  tormentors  ;  and  so  he  followed  on  slowly  and 
leisurely,  a  moving  tower  of  strength  behind  hia 
mentally  and  nervously  gifted  friend.'     Hereupon, 

'  Tfaii  iwir  fomisd  quite  mi  eKua]>le  iD  ptUo,  of  wlul  we  iuIhc- 
y  beMil  th«  AmuricMi  people  had  duoovcred  lowuds  the  cIum  of 
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Alee  Dobree  was  instructed  to  call  out  to  those 
'  to  come  back,  for  the  lady  was  going  to  pay 
•  usual  fees  for  these  two  poor  travellers,  who  coi 
'  not  pay  for  themselves.'      So  theu,  and  not 
then,  the  ruffian  crew  returned  ;  and  who  should 
chief  among  them,  but  the  dreadful  old  Arab 
our  first  day's  acquaintance  on  Pyramid  hill,- 
Mnister-visaged  reprobate  of  the  vertically-wriukli 
forehead.      My  wife^  however,  produced  the  money, 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  set ;  and  I,  further  to 
insure  their  not  following  the  two  travellers,  re- 
quested the  honour  of  photographing  the  group 
then  and  there,  under  the  base  of  Pyramid  hilL 
They  entered  into  the  notion,  too,  rather  interest- 
edly ;  and  it  was  a  sight  worth  paying  for,  to  see 
how  the   old  sinner  placed   himself  at  the  head 
of  the  party,  and  threw  back  his  turbaued  head 
in  conceit,  imtil  his  long  pointed  grey  beard  stood 
projecting  outwards  in  front  of  him  almost  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction ;   and,  but  for  the  Basha,  he  was 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  either  in  the  blue  sky 
above,  or  the  yellow  earth  beneath. 
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Some  happier  characteristics,  however,  there  wi 
about  Alee  Dobree  ;  he  could  not  indeed  resist  the 
temptation  of  at  any  time  deserting  his  engagements 
in  the  chance  of  i«ceiving  baksheesh,  for  helping 

their  four  yekre'wM-:  'Why,' said  thoy  thcD,  when,  after  innatnerMhlc 
trials  they  had  got  tojae  most  Bpleudid  working  and  aaldwr-liko 
general!  aail  officera  ;  ■  why  !  the  war  has  actually  brought  t«  the 
'  auHace,  men  who  cannot  talk  :  men  who  caunot  put  three  wtinl* 
'  together  in  iiublk,  and  could  not  aay  auyUung  if  set  u|<cm  a  atimp  !* 
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all  newly  arrived  travelleis  up  the  Pyramid  ;  but, 
when  he  was  employed  by  my  wife,  during  Smyne'a 
loDg  confinement  in  prison,  to  go  into  Cairo  on  some 
of  the  ordinary  shopping  business,  he  brought  every- 
thing at  such  low  prices,  and  produced  such  full 
change  in  silver,  for  all  the  gold  he  had  been  in- 
trusted with, — that  she  was  perfectly  astonished, 
after  her  experience  of  all  her  other  messengers.  The 
truth  was,  he  had  a  soul  above  petty  cheating, 
picking,  and  stealing  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  in 
the  small  neceasurics  of  life  ;  and  we  were  inclined 
to  attribute  the  solitary  elevation  of  hits  character 
in  this  particular,  to  bis  descent  by  two  generations 
&om  a  great  Sheikh  of  the  Libyan  desert. 

This  chieftain  of  a  roving  tribe,  having  found 
the  sandy  plain  less  and  less  capable  of  atfording 
Bustenanee  to  his  followers  and  their  flocks,  took 
advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
subsequent  to  Bonaparte's  expedition,  and  settled 
himself  in  one  of  the  villages  neai"  the  Pyramid  ; 
identifying  himself  with  its  people,  by  mariying  a 
daughter  of  their  Sheikh,  and  contributing  his  live 

ick  and  herdsmen  to  cultivate  their  half  desolate 
lauds.  A  joint-stock  proceeding  which  answered  so 
well, — that  one  grandson,  Abdul  Sumed,  is  the  pi-c- 
sent  Pyramid  Sheikh  of  the  northern  El  Eafr ;  and 
another.  Alee  Dobree,  is  alone,  of  all  the  village  popu- 
lation, allowed  by  the  Government  to  retain  his  gun. 
A  very  curious  machine,  too,  is  that  gun  ;  its  barrel, 

long  thin  tube  bound  about  with  metal  thread  ; 
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and,  from  the  smallness  of  its  bore,  quite  reaU2dng 
what  a  auperintendent  of  the  electric  telegraph  had 
told  us,  of  a  grand  fight  he  had  been  iu  near  Suez, 
with  a  whole  tribe  of  Arabs, — who  had  come  down 
on  the  line  there,  and  begim  to  cut  up  its  stout  iron 
wires  to  make  ramrods,  of  all  things,  for  their  gUD& 

Meanwhile,  the  season  was  advancing  with  us 
apace ;  poor  Alee,  the  sick  man,  yet  trusty  day- 
guard,  had,  early  in  March,  frequently  brought  to 
my  wife  little  presentation  bunches  of  corn,  fully 
grown,  and  beginning  to  ripen  ;  while  Alee  Dobree, 
with  rather  more  understanding  of  European  tafltes; 
brought  nosegays  of  a  small  purple,  sweet-scented 
Iris,  growing  in  lai^e  quantities,  but  with  most 
short-lived  flowers,  over  all  the  grass  land  under  the 
inundation  level :  the  very  originals  probably  were 
these  Irises,  of  the  ancient  flowers  after  which 
'  Goshen'  was  once  named  in  hieroglj-phics, '  the  land 
'  of  flowerH.'  Or  occasionally,  he  would  show  his  ap- 
preciation of  scientific  notions,  by  bringing  from  the 
sand-hills  a  root  of  creeping  grass,  looking  like  a 
straw-coloured  rope.,  about  twenty  feet  long,  and 
just  ready  to  send  out  tufts  of  prickly  leaves  at 
every  knot  along  its  whole  length. 

These  seasonable  demonstrations  were  the  result 
of  the  thermometer  having  progressively  ri^en  to 
daily  maxima  considerably  above  V0°,  with  minima 
seldom  now  below  56°;  but  when  for  two  or  three 
dajTB  the  miniimifn  had  not  been  below  60%  and  the 
nuudmum  rising  above  80°,  had  at  last  reached  6S* 
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(in  the  shade  of  course),  the  next  momisg  after 
that, — having  gone  out  to  procure  dry-plate  photo- 
graphs in  the  plain  north-east  of  the  Pyramid, — 
behold  every  here  and  there  a  long  cork-screw-like 
track  through  the  sand,  and  continning  in  one  uiii- 
wavy  line  as  far  as  one  could  see, 

'  What  is  all  this.  Alee  ? '  we  asked. 
Oh,  the  snakes  are  out/  said  he.      'They  have 
'  been  sleeping  in  the  sand  all  the  winter  through  ; 
'  and  now  they  are  awakened  by  the  beat,  and  are 
B  going  about  to  see  what  they  can  get  to  eat' 

We  pursued  one  of  the  lengthy  cork-ecrew  mark- 
ings, which  looked  only  just  executed,  hoping  to 
see  what  sort  of  snake  ;  but  after  following  the 
trail  several  hundred  feet,  lo  1  all  of  a  sudden  it 
terminated,  and  the  sand  round  about  there,  was  pure, 
and  markless  of  anything  whatever  corporeal  having 
passed  that  way.  Haii  the  creature  at  that  spot 
taken  wings  and  become  a  flying  dragon,  or  had  it 
suddenly  exploded  into  thin  air?  We  dug  with 
the  pointed  camera  legs  into  the  loose  soil,  but 
could  not  find  anything  more ;  so  we  concluded 
finally,  that  we  must  have  followed  its  track  back- 
wards to  where  it  had  that  morning  risen  to  the 
surface  of  the  sand,  and  then,  obeying  its  leading 
ioBtiuct,  bad  made  straight  for  the  cultivated  fields 
in  search  either  of  water  or  froga 

But  in  all  directions,  within  three  days,  snake- 
tracks  were  to  be  seen ;  and  some  of  them  must 
ratJicr  stupidly  directed  too,  for  Alee 
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Dobree  come  one  of  these  days  looking  quite 
mournful,  '  There 's  a  snake  fallen  into  the  well 
'  at  King  Shafre's  tomb,'  said  he,  '  and  it 's  swim- 
*  ming  about  and  trying  to  keep  its  head  above 
'  the  water,  but  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  much 
'  longer  :'  and  then  next  day  be  reported,  'There's 
'  a  great  snake  tumbled  into  Campbell's  tomb,  and 
'  it  will  never  be  able  to  get  out;  it's  certain  to 
'  die.'  No  long  time  passed,  moreover,  without  one 
and  another  snake  being  killed  at  Eaat  Tombs; 
but  they  seemed  young,  ignorant,  and  we  hoped 
innocent  thinga  At  all  events,  when  one  night 
my  wife  was  greatly  alarmed  at  ou  apparition  in 
the  bedroom  tomb,  and  Ibraheem  handed  in  his 
charcoal  tonga  to  me  through  the  canvas  door,  I 
seized  the  creature  therewith  by  the  neck,  and  it 
proved  merely  to  be  a  lizard, — for  the  lizards  were 
also  arisen  from  their  dormant  state ;  and  if  it  waa 
written  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  of  the 
lizard,  '  It  is  a  weak  thing,  and  yet  inhabits  kings' 
'  palaces,'  shall  it  not  be  found  also  in  an  ancient 
tomb? 

The  actual  passage,  indeed,  in  King  Solomon's 
Proverbs,  as  rendered  by  the  English  authorized 
version,  is  (chap.  xxx.  28), — 

*  The  tpider  taketh  hold  with  her  haoda. 
And  U  in  kingi'  palacea,' 

but  Herder  translates  the  original  into — 

'  The  liurd, — one  may  teiie  it  with  hit  hud. 
And  yet  it  dwelli  in  royal  palMe*,' 

and  a  commentator  has  added,  that  the  whole  com 
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pnriHoii  of  the  '  four  things  that  are  little  on  the 

*  earth,  but  wiser  thau  the  wisest,'  was  perhaps 
made  on  account  of  the  last,  or  the  lizard ;  when 
an  animal  of  that  sort  (which  in  warm  climates 
lives  in  the  walla, —  runs  up  them  as  easily,  and  by 
means  of  the  same  sort  of  sucker-feet,  as  a  fly  up  a 
pane  of  glass, — and  is  very  annoying)  made  its 
appearance  suddenly  on  the  side  of  that  chamber, 
wherein  '  the  sage  Agar  the  son  of  Jakeh '  was  dia- 
coorsing  lofty  sentiments,  and  inculcating  modesty 
at  the  same  time  to  his  pupils  desirous  to  be  wise. 

The  poor  lizard's  portrait,  though,  depends  much 

k  on  the  artist  who  paints  it, — and  Dr.  Clarke  wrote 

Mrf  the  tribe  :  '  A  singular  species  of  lizard  (in  the  hot 

■  weather  in  Cairo)  made  its  appearance  in  every 

*  chamber,  having  circular  membranes  at  the  ez- 

*  tremity  of  its  feet,  which  gave  it  such  tenacity, 
bthat  it  walked  upon  window-panes  of  glass,  or 
f  upon  the  surfaces  of  pendant  mirrora    This  re- 

*  volting  sight  was  common  to  every  apartment, 
'  whether  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  or  of  the  poor." 

I      But  a  Frenchman  residing  in  the  same  city,  when 

BpTofessor  Greaves  was  there, — seemed  to  have  made 

Ppeta  of  the  harmless  creatures,  and  even  to  have 

studied   their   amusement ;   for  thus   the  Oxford 

astronomer    describes    what    he    saw, — '  He    (the 

*  Frenchman)  had  many  four-legged  serpents,  black- 
'  ish,  with  long  knotty  tails,  ending  in  a  point 
'  obtuse.  These  are  something  hke  the  crocodile, 
Ibut  differ  in  the  head,  and  tail,  and  skin.    These 
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'  serpentfi,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  would,  upon 
'  musick,  come  out,  and  run  upon  him  ;  but  in  the 
'  winter  they  lie  as  dead.     Yet  some  of  them 
'  scramble  a  little  and  mova     Of  all  musick 
'  love  the  bagpipe  best.' 

With  the  increase  of  heat,  too,  on  the  Pyramid 
hill,  ants  began  to  abound  more  and  more,  but  not 
to  any  repulsive  degree  ;  for  tliere  were  no  colonies 
of  them  working  by  tliousands  or  millions  ;  and  the 
chief  member  of  the  family  was  a  large,  long-le^ed 
creature,  usually  solitary,  but  dashing  about  at  a 
perpetual  run,  now  here,  now  there,  sometimes 
seizing  on  another  ant  and  carrying  him  off  all 
alive,  sometimes  on  a  breAd-crumb,  or  sometimes 
on  a  date-huek ;  and  though  many  times  bigger 
than  itself,  yet  lu^ng  the  burden  jdong  gallantly, 
and  pushing  or  dragging  it  up  the  most  impossible 
places ;  sometimes  trying  it  one  way  and  some- 
times another,  but  never  asking  help  from  any 
companion,  and  always  the  more  violently  active 
the  more  ferociously  hot  and  bimiing  the  day. 

This  was  indeed  an  ant,  to  which  the  slvggard 
might  look  with  advantage  ;  and  had  only  its 
exciting  example  been  better  pondered  by  modern 
^^yptians,  a  European  traveller  would  not  have 
to  write,  that  '  all  of  them  {i.e.,  natives  of  Egy 
'  excepting  only  the  Arabs,  have  one  grand  and' 
'  ruling  idea ;  viz.,  to  exist  without  exertion  of 
'  any  kind,  and  to  pass  whole  days  upon  beds  and. 
'  cushions,  —  smoking  and   counting  beada' 
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Bame  author,  too,  though  he  confesses  '  he  does  not 
'  know  how  it  comes  about,  whether  from  climate, 

•  education,  or  government,' — yet  is  certain  that '  this 
'  Egyptian  genius  for  perseveringly  doing  nothing, 
'  can  be  perfectly  well  acquired  by  residing  amongst 
'  the  native  inhabitants  of  Cairo  ;  as  proved,'  he 
Bays,  'abundantly,  from  the  appearance  he  saw 
'  exhibited  day  after  day  by  Europeans,  who  have 

*  passed  some  years  in  the  city.' 

But  in  that  damp  and  shaded  conglomeration  of 
ill-drained  and  unhealthy  abodes,  the  inhabitants  do 
not  see  anything  of  this  paragon  of  industry  and 
marvel  of  truly  superhuman  activity,  the  long-legged, 
self-helping,  ant  of  the  Pyramid. 

Every  available  afternoon,  though,  in  spite  of  the 
beat,  we  still  went  out  for  walks  in  some  direction 
bearing  upon  Pyramid  objects :  and  thus,  on  one 
occasion,  ascended  the  steep  hill,  with  the  masonry- 
looking  northern  escarpment,  that  rises  immediately 
south  of  the  group  of  palm-trees,  and  upon  which 
hill  the  southern  causeway  trends.  Quite  interest- 
ing enough  in  its  display  of  fossil  shells  towards  the 
summit,  to  repay  a  climb,  was  this  hill ;  yet  even 
more  deserving  of  a  visit,  and  a  long-continued  one, 
on  account  of  the  magnificent  view  it  gives  of  the 
three  great  Pyramids,  and  almost  all  their  field  of 
sepulchres,  at  one  glance ;  this  grandly  cumulative 
effect,  arising  from  the  general  slope  of  aU  the 
Pyramid  ground  which  takes  place  towards  this 
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direction,  combined  with  that  slope,— richly  tomb-  i 
covered, — being  looked  at  from  a  considerable  height. 
From  here,  therefore, — and  from  this  point  alond 
of  all  other  'airta,'  is  it  possible, — you  scan  the 
whole  foreground  of  the  scene,  without  misHng 
anything,  right  up  to  the  root  of  the  Pyramid 
itself ;  and  can  thus  form  good  comparative  ideas  of 
the  sizes  of  the  various  tombs  about.  Then,  the 
Sphiux  is  seen  of  its  true  magnitude  ;  not  as  when 
a  photographer  puts  up  his  camera  close  to  it,  and 
by  exaggerating  its  angular  subtense,  makes  the 
Great  Pyramid  appear  only  a  small  adjunct  in  the 
distance  ;  but  as  merely  one,  amongst  hosts  of  tomb« 
and  monuments  near  the  base  of  the  hill  ;  and.  in 
so  far  as  there  is  any  human  face  at  all  to  the  crea- 
ture, looking,  with  its  protniding  mouth  and  sensual 
chin, — black  too,  in  the  shade  of  the  western  sun, — of 
even  lower  than  negro  organization.  But  the  main 
effect  to  appreciate  from  this  point,  ia  the  general 
ransacking  that  has  been  enacted  of  all  the  tombs  of 
the  Pyramid  hill ;  for  its  whole  slope  has  been  so 
dug  into  and  turned  inside  out  by  generations  of 
resurrectionists,  working  continually  and  without 
shame  in  the  light  of  day,  that  they  have  made  the 
region  in  form  to  resemble  a  volcanic  production  ; 
such  as  that  remarkable  one  in  Mexico  described  hy 
Humboldt,  where  the  whole  plain  is  nothing  but  a 
collection  of  little  craters  or  '  homitocs,'  with  their 
central  holes  or  pita,  and  then  the  rings  of  ejected 
beapod-up  matter.     (See  Map,  PUite  il) 
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A  more  important  expedition  was  to  some  other 
hills,  several  miles  farther  to  tlie  south,  and  where 
Alee  had  reported  many  large  shells  were  to  be 
found.  To  this  end,  he  produced,  for  my  wife's 
riding,  his  own  donkey  ;  a  docile  thing,  remarkably 
clean-limbed  and  neat-footed,  but  only  about  half 
as  large  again  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  ;  with  a  sack 
tied  over  its  back  for  a  saddle,  and  no  attempt 
whatever  at  bridle  or  halter ;  but  it  seemed  to 
understand  its  duty  in  life  wonderfully ;  and  it 
must  fill  in  an  Egyptian  Arab's  domestic  circle 
something  of  the  place  forbidden  to  dogs, — besides 
being  more  actually  useful.  The  rest  of  the  party 
walked, — and  either  admired  the  distribution  of  fine 
sand,  and  coarse  sand,  i.e.,  little  pebbles  neatly  ar- 
ranged  in  different  tracts  by  the  winds  ;  or,  if  active 
enough,  caught  some  of  the  black  and  white  beetles, 
which,  instead  of  walking  or  crawfing,  ran  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  over  the  ground, — until  we  reached 
a  projecting  portion  of  the  low  sloping  desert  hills, 
and  commenced  to  ascend  their  stony  fianka. 

Gradually  among  the  stones  we  began  to  see  frag- 
ments of  echini,  and  then  casts  of  univalve  spiry 
shells,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  having  arrived 
at  a  part  where  the  crust  of  the  ground  had  been 
broken  up,  partly  artificially,  partly  naturally, — we 
found  ourselves  actually  trampling  on  shells  in  all 
directions.  The  chief  part  of  them  were  of  a  hand- 
some cardium  order,  of  various  sizes  up  to  three  and 
I  four  inches  in  diameter ;  sometimes  a^lomcrated 
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together  loosely  in  maases  of  hundreds,  at  othere 
lying  about  single,  exquisite  in  form,  and  retaining 
much  of  their  ancient  gloss  and  pink  colour,  but  all 
the  ground  about  them  formed  of  comminuted  shells. 
We  had  been  on  many  modem  sea-beaehc8,  but  had 
never  seen  the  hundredth  part  of  the  richuGss  there 
in  eea-shells,  possessed  by  these  dry  desert  hills, 
which  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  milee 
from  the  Mediterranean  now  ;  and  yet  the  shells 
were  so  recent  geologically,  that  one  involuntarilj 
compared  them  to  the  present  productions  of  the 
Bea,  though  knowing  all  the  time  that  they  were 
essentially  fossil,  probably  of  the  pliocene  age.  Here 
and  there  were  regions,  where  the  delicate  pink 
cardium  gave  way  to  large  numbers  of  strong-built 
blue  mussel-looking  shells  ;  and  underneath  the 
face  stratum, — which  practically  consisted  of  nothii 
but  shells,— there  was  a  depth  of  greenish  sand,  in 
which  magnificent  hard  petrified  eehini  were  found, 
about  five  inches  in  diameter ;  each  perfect,  unless 
a  chance  blow  of  the  pick  alighting  on  it  while  still 
unseen  in  the  sand,  it  was  sent  into  shivers ;  but, 
then  displaying  the  structure  of  its  interior  wil 
exquisite  physiological  ramifications. 

What  a  scene  of  life  and  antiquity  waa  all  thi% 
within  sight  of,  but  ao  much  earher  than,  the  Qteai 
Pyramid !  We  wondered  if  its  builders  had  paid 
any  attention  in  their  day,  to  those  beautiful  fonoa 
of  an  earlier  period  of  the  world's  history.  The 
tomb-decorators   of   that  humanly  primeval    age. 
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and  the  general  artists  of  subsequent  Egyptian 
times,  were  certainly  very  fond  of  painting  a.  Jive- 
rayed  star  ;  and  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  echinus, 
is  a  grand  five-rayed  star,  which  was  certainly 
depicted  before  those  men  lived.'  Nay,  more  still, 
each  linear  ray  of  the  echinus  star  is  decorated  on 
either  side  by  organic  markings,  which  look  amaz- 
ingly like  the  outlining  of  the  pinion  feathers  in  the 
decorating  wings,  which  those  industrious  Mizraite 
idolaters  attached  to  the  arms  of  Isia,  and  many 
others  of  their  lesser  divinities. 


Next  day,  there  was  a  notable  experiment  to  try, 
on  the  internal  temperature  of  the  Pyramid.  To 
take  a  thermometer  into  the  King's  chamber,— is  only 
to  record  an  exceptional  effect  connected  with  its 
present  forced  and  anomalous  circumstances ;  but 
we  hoped,  by  pouring  water  down  the  air-channels, 
from  the  outside,  and  then  catching  it  as  it  came 
inside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  King's  chamber, 
after  passing  along  nearly  two  hundred  feet  of  stone 
channel, — that  something  like  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  higher  part  of  the  body  of  the  Pyramid, 
would  be  obtained.  Extra  hands  were  therefore 
engaged  to  carry  water  at  once  from  the  plain,  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pyramid  ;  these  hands  including 
not  only  several  small  Smynes,  but  Fatmeh,  wife  of 
Alee  the  day-guard,  who  was  anxious  to  win  some 
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extra  pay  for  her  poor  husband,  and  was  kindly  re- 
garded by  all  the  party  therefor.  The  water  having 
after  that,  been  further  carried  from  the  Pyramid 
footi  upwards,  by  able-bodied  men, — the  arrange- 
ment was  for  them,  at  a  certain  time,  per  watch,  to 
pour  down  six  bucketaful,  one  after  the  other,  into 
the  mouth  of  the  northern  air-channel  outside  ;  while 
I,  having  previoualy  taken  up  my  position  insid^ 
at  the  farthest  point  of  Caviglia's  forced  passage, 
through  the  western  wall  of  the  antechamber, — was 
to  await  there  the  result,  and  test  it  with  a  variety 
of  thermometers ;  doubting  all  the  time,  though, 
whether  some  of  them  would  not  be  swept  away  by 
the  torrent  to  come,  before  its  temperature  could  be 
well  ascertained.     (See  Plates  lu.  and  iv.) 

My  wife,  too,  became  so  much  interested  in  th» 
affair,  that,  not  content  with  remaining  near  the  en- 
trance, to  give  the  signal  for  pouring  down  the 
water,  she  climbed  up  to  make  sure  the  buckets 
were  emptied  down  at  the  exact  second  by  watch ; 
being  perhaps  the  first  lady  who  has  ever  seen  the 
air-channel  mouth.  A  place  of  peculiar  Great- 
Pyramid  arrangement  and  economy, — but  having 
this  notable  difficulty,  that  all  over  the  middle  of 
the  northern  face  of  the  Pyramid,  its  component 
stones  are  so  lamentably  decayed  and  weathered 
away,  from  regular  steps  into  an  ugly  slope, — that  few 
travellers  of  any  kind  ever  venture  themselves  there. 
Yet,  with  the  assistance  of  the  expert  Alee  Dobre^ 
the  Arab,  on  one  side  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  second 
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Alee, — or  as  they  called  him.  Alee  the  Egyptian,  or 
the  Fellah,  aud  laughed  at  him  exceedingly  on  that 
account,  but  a  man  of  Herculean  build,  understand- 
ing the  climbing  of  a  Pyramid  from  his  infancy,  and 
supporting  or  lifting  another  person's  weight  so 
gently,  as  if  it  were  but  a  feather  to  him, — with  the 
aid  of  these  two,  the  lady  now  reached  the  elevated 
and  dangcroua  situation  in  safety.  And  then,  giving 
the  time  to  the  men  from  her  watch,  she  saw  each  of 
the  bucket-bearera  creep  down  the  first  forced  and  en- 
larged part  of  that  air-channel,  a  steep  33°  slope,  and 
discharge  the  contents  of  hia  bucket  direct  into  the 
narrow  mouth  of  the  untouched  portion  of  the 
channel  lower  down, — where  it  is  a  neatly  cut  square 
trough,  carved  (as  far  as  one  can  see),  through  the 
Bubstance  of  large,  firm,  and  weU-fitted  blocks  of 
good  Mokattam  atone.     (See  Plate  viu.) 

Meanwhile,  I  was  remaining  inside,  some  two 
hundred  feet  lower  down,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
P}*ramid, — at  the  very  place  where  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse,  after  his  first  clearing  of  the  channel,  had  found 
that  water  passed  down  quickly  from  above  ;  '  show- 
'  ing,'  as  he  said, '  that  there  are  no  intervening  rooms 
*  or  cavities.'  But  on  this  occasion,  not  a  drop 
came  ;  and  all  that  1  had  to  observe,  was  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  temperature  in  the  confined  and 
UQventilated  hole,  recently  formed  in  the  course  of 
the  very  ventilating  channel  of  ancient  times ;  au 
increase  of  temperature  caused  by  both  myself 
and  three  lighted  candles,  throwing  out  heat  every 
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moment,  in  that  coutracted  space,  smrouuded  witi 
almost  infinite  non-cordiictiog  matter  on  every  side^l 
and  no  opportunity  of  radiating  externally. 

After  two  hours,  the  watching  for  a  single  trickling 
drop  of  water  coming  through,  was  given  up ;  l»ut 
the  place  was  visited  again  that  evening,  and  agaiu 
the  next  morning,  though  with  the  same  negative 
result.  So  we  concluded  that  the  north  aiT'Chaunel 
is  at  present  hopelessly  plugged  up ;  and  at  some 
part  or  other,  a  long  way  down  its  tube. 

Then  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  Bouth  air- 
channel  ;  and  all  the  native  portion  of  the  party 
seemed  to  think  their  honour  quite  at  stake,  if  they 
could  not  make  water  run  through  there.    Old  Ibra- 
heem  was  continually  coming  to  U8  with  theorius  of 
his  own,  beginning  with,  '  Excuse  rae,  sir,  but  if  all 
*  the  men  were  to  pour  very  quickly  one  after  the 
'  other, — that's  the  way  to  make  water  nm  in  thLs-l 
'  country/     He  did  not,  however,  think  lightly  of  1 
the  practical  accession  afforded  to  our  means  of 
carrying  water  across  the  plain,  in  one  of  the  large 
tin  cans  for  lamp*oil :  for  this  vessel  having  been  at 
last  exhausted  of  its  original  contents,  and  there- 
fore, after  being  well  cleaned  out,  brought  into  use 
as  a  water-carrier  on  this  occasion, — was  found  to  t 
immensely  preferred  by  all  the  Egyptian  children  tol 
any  of  the  heavy,  thick-sided,  earthenware  vessels  o 
their  own  country's  clumsy  manufacture.    Then,  toon 
Alee  Dobree  borrowed  the  portable  bath  out  of  the-I 
bedroom  tomb ;  and  got  it  carried  up  the  Pyramid 
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mde,  and  fixed  in  position  just  over  the  south  air- 
channel  mouth,  so  that  it  might  be  filled  there  by 
degrees,  and  form  a  local  supply,  ready  for  a  sudden 
discharge.     (See  Plate  viir.) 

One  of  the  additional  hands  he  had  engaged  for 
this  purpose  was  his  brother-in-law  Abduwahad ; 
but  the  poor  youth,  never  at  any  time  very  bright 
or  active,  had  gone  half-demented  ever  since  the  unac- 
countable murder  of  his  betrothed  in  the  village ; 
and  now  his  craze  seemed  to  be,  because  he  was  a 
trifle  leas  dark-brown  than  his  fellows,  to  fancy 
iiimself  a  white  European,  And  tberewith  he  would 
sit  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Pyramid,  letting  down 
his  folding  dress  to  expose  now  one  shoulder  and 
now  another  to  view,  in  accordance  with  his  ideas 
of  the  European  manly  manner.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
was  right  in  the  fact,  only  a  couple  of  thousand 
years  after  date ;  for  when  the  city  of  Lyons  was 
founded  under  Augustus  Cassar,  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  Gaul,  L.  Munatius  Plancus, 
and  the  other  generals  and  senators  present  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  wore  dresses  which  the  ladies 
would  now  deem  '  uncommonly  low  ; '  and  the  date 
of  that  event  was,  to  au  Egyptian,  quite  recent ;  in 
fftct,  an  atfair  of  only  the  other  day. 

But  with  the  assistance  of  more  able-bodied  men. 
Alee  Dobrce  got  the  portable  bath  filled  at  last  in 
its  elevated  position,  and  then  discharged  down  the 
very  steep  trough  (46°,  as  a  very  enthusiastic  travel- 
iler,  Ifr.  Smjrth  of  Lincolnshire,  who  visitod  us  at 
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East  Tombs  in  February,  ascertained  it  to  be  ly 
direct  application  of  a  amall  clinometer), — and  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  water  began  to  trickle 
slowly  through  the  south  air-channel's  lower  mouth, 
and  to  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  King's  chamber.  But 
it  came  so  slowly,  that  it  seemed  unable  to  bring 
the  temperature  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Pyramid 
along  with  it,  and  only  gave  out  that  which  waa 
shared  by  the  stones  cloBely  adjoining  the  spot 
where  the  oozing  forth  took  place. 

However,  that  was  a  finishing  off  of  what  UttlM 
we  could  do  with  the  air-channels  in  their  prcscnn 
wholly,  or  partially,  stopped  state ;  and  we  next 
turned  to  a  case  of  angular  measurement  outside 
the  Great  Pyramid. 

This  new  subject  was,  to  aaeerteiu  the  exact 
azimuthal  angles  of  those  large  trenches  on  the  east 
&ont  of  the  Pyramid,  which  Reis  Alee  Shafei  and  his 
little  men  had  been  clearing  out  for  us,  near  theif 
terminations,  as  mentioned  in  chap,  vi.,  p.  1 34.  The 
linear  measures  of  the  trenches  had  been  taken  at 
that  period  sufficiently ;  but  now  came  the  angles, 
both  as  to  each  other  and  the  astronomical  meri- 
dian. Carefully,  therefore,  through  the  day,  was 
the  middle  of  every  trench  end  marked,  and  a 
round  pole  set  up  there  ;  for  towards  such  a  useful, 
but,  at  the  time  we  left  Scotland,  totally  unez* 
pected  purpose,— it  so  chanced  that  we  had  the 
eight  ashen  poles,  of  a  peculiar  build  of  tent,  whicll| 
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our  friend  R.  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  having 
himself  used  in  Iceland,  pressed  us  to  take  the  loan 
of  for  Eg}-pt.  We  had  brought  it  with  us  accord- 
ingly :  but  on  Pyramid  hill,  where  ancient  tombs 
are  so  much  bctt*r  than  t«nta,  the  canvas  bundle 
was  found  most  serviceable,  simply  in  shape  of  a 
bundle-,  being  then  used  as  a  seat  for  Sheikhs  when 
they  calletl  upon  us  ;  aud  these  grandly-robed  men 
used  to  take  to  it  very  kindly,  while  their  followers 
had  to  sit  on  the  bare  rock  outside.  While  now,  the 
lathe-turned  wooden  poles  of  the  same  tent,  made 
more  accurate  signal-staves  than  anything  else  that 
all  the  ten  nearest  Egyptian  villages  could  have 
famished,  even  at  the  call  of  the  Basha  himself. 

Towanls  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  when 
the  '  Asr'  had  arrived, — that  division  of  time  nearly 
midway  between  noon  and  sunset,  when  the  Arabs, 
having  got  through  all  their  afternoon  eiestaa, 
ablutions,  and  prayers,  are  ready  for  another,  but 
only  a  moderate  turn  of  work, — we  proceeded  with 
the  angular  instrument  to  the  central  station  among 
the  trenches,  to  make  the  observations  required ; 
hoping  too  for  comfort  extraordinary,  because  that 
part  of  the  ground  would  then  be  in  the  shadow  of 
tlie  great  moss  of  the  Pyramid,  as  thrown  by  the 
westering  sun.    (See  Map  in  Plate  u.) 

Well,  in  the  shadow  it  was ;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  tlie  temperature  going  up  to  92°,  93°,  94° ; 
why,  where  is  it  going  up  to  ?  we  thought,  and  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this,  that  in  proportion  as  the  sun 
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goes  down  low  in  the  sky,  so  does  thu  tcmperati 
continually  rise  1  The  fact  ia,  that  one  of  the 
winds  of  the  deaert  was  then  beginning  to  b!o' 
and  was  bringing  to  us,  not  only  the  heat  of  a  rat 
southern  parallel  of  latitude,  but  the  physical 
cumstances  of  a  region  approximating  to  an 
without  water  ;  and  that,  in  all  Egyptian  latitudi 
is  something  very  tremendous  indeed,  as  well 
happily  not  often  endured. 

In  a  natural-philosophy  point  of  view,  tMs  want 
of  water  effect  Is  a  sufficiently  interesting  inquiry, 
and  was  fii-at  treated  of  very  seriously  by  Principal 
Forbes  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  tkiciety  of 
Edinburgh ;  with  the  result  of  showing,  that  near 
the  latitude  of  45°,  mean  temperatures  are  the  same, 
whether  the  relative  proportion  of  land  to  sea,  in 
the  parallel,  is  large  or  small ;  but  that,  north 
such  a  position,  a  large  proportion  of  land  is 
variably  accompanied  by  a  lowering,  and  south 
it,  with  a  rising,  of  the  mean  temperature  ;  and 
such  a  notable  degree,  as  to  form  a  most  powci 
rlimatic  influence  on  the  earth  as  it  is. 

To  take,  however,  oiUy  the  case  before  ub  at  the 
Great  Pyramid, — and,  supposing  land  and  sea  fairly 
and  pleasantly  divided  all  around  and  beyond  it  on 
every  side, — the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  and 
therefore  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  partici 
temperature  for  March  23d,  should  be  {ue.,  of 
mean  for  the  day  and  at  the  sea-level)  about 
Fahrenheit.     Whence,  then,  comes,— though  wii 
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semi  diurnal  range  of  8°  or  9°,  and  even  near  the 
time  of  the  sun  going  down, — that  burning,  red-hot 
day,  of  above  94°  ? 

The  wind,  blowing  from  the  south-west  at  the 
time,  was  bringing  us  the  temperature  of  a  moie 
Bouthem  parallel ;  but  even  if  it  had  brought  us 
undiminished  the  temperature  due  to  a  poaition 
three  bundled  miles  farther  south, — that  would  only 
have  raised  the  above  69°  to  12'' ;  or  if  of  seven 
.undred  miles  south,  only  to  76'6°;  and  that  would 
.ve  required  the  wind  to  have  been  blowing  in  the 
lUtherly  dii-ection,  for  full  three  days,  when  it  had 
actually  only  been  so  blowing  for  six  hours,  besides 
some  other  impossible  circumstances.  The  mei'e 
latitude-angle  variation  theiefore,  of  a  purely  solar 
climate  of  the  geiieixtl  earth,  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  temperature  felt 

Let  U8  uow,  however,  try  the  effect  of  the  only 

lently  acknowledged   principle  of  an   excess  of 

to  flea  in  the  pai-allels  concerned, — and  we  find, 

it  for  the  Pyramid  latitude,  the  mean  temperature 

may  then  be  raised  to  81°;  at  three  hundred  miles 

BOuth  to  86' ;  and  ot  seven  huudi'ed  miles  south  to 

97°.    And  to  these  'excessive  quantities,'  we  may 

pcrha[>s  add,  in  such  a  region,  'at  least;'  for  the 

obuervations  on  which  the  above  results  aie  foundeil, 

'ere  by  no  means  made  in  localities  where  the  cir- 

itances  were  so  nearly  those  of  an  earth  without 

ater,  as  aif  unhappily  many  pai-ts  of  the  tract 

iwci)t  over  by  the  Pyramid  south-west  wiud.    The 
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theory,  iudced,  admits  of  ucighWuring  paralleli 
having  sea  to  land  in  any  proportion  you  like  ; 
when  watery  vapour  is  never  far  off,  to  modify  the 
solar  temperature  in  that  happy  manner  bo  neeea- 
sary  to  all  life.  But  when  for  a  great  space  to 
east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  there 
nothing  but  one  arid  earth  under  the  cloai 
parallel  of  25°,  the  very  last  atoms  of  moisture 
to  he  exhausted ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  such  a 
r^on  then  becomes, —  or  without  the  acting  of  such 
regular  and  long- continued  currents  as  the  trade- 
winds,  is  always  in  danger  of  becoming, — a  mediam 
merely  of  dry,  scorching,  permanent  gaa  ;  totally 
unfit,  therefore,  for  man,  quite  irrespective  of  tem- 
perature,— though  that  does  then  range  alBo  dan- 
gerously high,  and  very  much  higher  than  ever 
experienced  under  the  rainy  equator. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  we  may  quite  well 
explain  the  relations  of  some  travellers,  from  Brua> 
in  Africa  to  Palgrave  in  Arabia,  as  to  the  simoom  or 
poisoned  wind ;  one  of  the  efforts  of  nature,  under 
a  high  unclouded  sun,  and  in  the  midst  of  desert 
sands,  to  get  rid,  in  a  certain  confined  tract  of  air, 
of  the  last  vestige  of  heavenly  moisture,  A  fearftil 
trial,  ia  this  simoom,  for  living  man  to  have  to  paw 
through  ;  there  is  not  much  velocity  in  the  wind, 
no  sand  or  dust  in  the  air,  yet'  '  the  horizon  darkens 
'  to  a  deep  violet  hue,  and  seems  to  draw  in  like  a 
'  curtain  on  every  side  ;'  for  the  gas,  unpeneti 
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by  watery  vapour,  is  coloured  ;  then  '  a  still  heat, 
'  like  that  of  red-hot  iron  slowly  passing  over  the 
'  prostrate  forma  of  men  and  beaafs,  is  alone  to  be 

*  felt ;'  and  when  at  last  the  ordinary  trade-wind 
begins  again  to  blow,  and,  interchanging  many  films 
of  air  from  a  distance,  restores  the  moist  element, 
and  with  it  the  light  of  day, — the  survivors  arise, 
'  half-dead  with  exhaustion,  and  looking  more  like 
'  corpses  than  living  men,' 

Quite  similar  as  to  the  colour,  is  Bruce's  account 
of  the  simoom,  or  dry  gas  air  ;  for  again  and  again 
'  when  Idris  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Fall  on  your 
'  "  faces,  for  here  is  the  simoom ;" '  the  great  tra- 
veller describes,  '  and  I  saw  from  the  south-east  a 
'  haze  come,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part  of  a  rain- 

*  bow  :  it  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air/  And 
though  a  moderate  amount  of  drying  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  very  good  as  a  disinfectant,  this  absolute 
drought,  was  as  bad  for  the  interior  organs  of  hving 
imm,  as  taking  oxygen  in  the  concentrated  form  of 
nitric  acid.  Hence  the  attribution  of  a  poisonoiis 
quality  to  the  simooni ;  and,~while  the  merely 
mechanical  disturbances  of  whirlwinds  and  moving 
pillars  and  clouds  of  sand  were  soon  forgotten, — only 
a  small  mouthful  of  simoom  which  tlie  great  tra- 
veller took  into  his  lungs,  produced  an  effect  which 

khe  did  not  get  rid  of  until  two  years  after,  and  then 
y  dint  of  gentle  stewing  in  the  tepid  baths  of  Poretta 
I  Italy  ;  while  from  his  memory,  it  was  never  dis- 
iharged, — resulting  in  his  descriptions  of  his  suffer 
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'in  passing  through  melancholy  and  di 

nng  witli  eternal  sunbeamB,  and  venl 
'  iated  with  poiBonoua  winds,' — or,  infested  '  with 
'  that  is  terrible  to  the  feelings,  prejudicial  to 
*  health,  and  fatal  to  the  life  of  man.' 

At  the  Pyramid,  there  was  nothing  so  severe 
this;  but  when  near  sunset,  the  thermometer  ap] 
above  94°,  and  the  bubble  of  the  spirit-level  wia 
momentarily  contracting  from  the  expansion  of  its 
fluid,  so  that  I  was  doubting  every  moment  whether 
I  should  not  take  off  the  instrument,  and  bury  it 
deep  in  the  earth,  or  somewhere  or  other  oat  of 
reach  of  this  fearful  and  anomalous  heat, — all  of 
sudden,  the  most  delightfully  cool  fresh  breeze  bl 
on  my  face, — I  darted  to  look  at  tlie  thermomcl 
and  lo !  it  had  gone  down  to  9 1°,  and  the  spirit-h 
was  saved  for  tiiat  occasion. 

Shortly  after,  tw>,  we  caught  sight  of  the  Polar 
star  in  the  bright  twilight  sky  ;  compared  it  with 
the  signal-staves  of  the  trenches  again  and  again 
and  then  packed  up  the  instrument,  and  Bent  it 
quickly  to  East  Tombs,  by  the  various   men 
had  been  engaged  for  the  portage, — but  who 
been,  during  the  last  half-hour,  greatly  divided 
their  minds  as  to  whether  to  begin  their  ev( 
prostrations  towards  Mecca  then  and  there  at 
trenches,  while  obser\*ation8  were  going  on, — or, 
wait  untU  the  day's  work  wns  comjJetoly  over. 

Alee  Dobree,  however,  had  remained  rather  be- 
hind the  others ;  and  as  my  wife  and  self  wew  on 
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our  way  home,  brining  up  the  rear,— we  suddenly, 
on  passing  over  a  tomb-hill,  came  full  upon  liim  iu 
ffingle  combat  with  an  enormoua  cobra.  The  cobra, 
with  expanded  neck,  had  reared  on  his  tail  in  most 
approved  manner  for  striking,  but  Alee  let  fly  at 
him  with  one  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Smith's  stout  ashen  tent- 
poles,  in  such  vigorous  manner,  that  the  contest  was 
over  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  l»egun ;  and  though 
the  tail  of  the  animal  did  move  on  being  touched, 
when  we  came  up,^Alec  explained  that  that  was 
only  the  residual  life  therein  ;  the  main  life,  that  of 
the  head,  now  smashed  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  having 
departed  long  ago. 

The  snake  was  such  an  unusually  lai^  one,  that 
Alee  carried  it  to  East  Tombs  rather  proudly  on  the 
end  of  the  long  stick ;  and  we  looked  forward  to 
photographing  it  next  morning  with  measuring-rods 
placed  alongside  it,  as  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Sidebotham's  method,  and  recommenda- 
tion to  all  photographers.  But  when  morning  came, 
what  was  our  annoyance  to  hear,  that  the  ancient 
Ibraheem  had  carefully  carried  the  carcase  to  a  dis- 
tance the  previous  night,  and  thrown  it  down  a 
sepulchral  pit  some  seventy  feet  deep. 

'What  hail  ho  done  that  for?' 

'  Excuse  me,'  he  began,  and  then  went  on  with  a 
long  series  of  stories  about  snakes ;  '  and  how,  if  a 
'  great  snake  is  killed,  and  its  body  remains  in  the 
'neighbourhood, — the  wife,  of  the  siiake  comes  at 
'  night,   and   mortally  bites   every  one  all   round 
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*  about  the  place  where  her  husband  died.'  And  our 
prophet  even  went  on  to  describe  his  own  past  ex- 
periences of  the  terrific  nature  of  her,  the  wife  of 
the  snake'sy  inevitable  revenge,  and  her  marvellous 
subtilty  against  the  children  of  men, — until  we 
b^an  to  think  that  this  was  a  land  where,  though 

*  Allah  *  is  worshipped  by  day,  the  serpent  is  the 
power  that  is  feared  at  night. 


Fbom  the  firet  week  in  March,  I  had  beeu  prac- 
tising every  fine  night  at  East  Tomba  the  art  of 
taking  observations  with  a  certain  altitude  and 
ftzimuth  inatniment  of  rather  large  size,  known  to 
ua  aa  the  '  Playfair  ;'  and  the  period  of  full  moon — 
the  glorious  full  moon  too  of  an  almost  tropical  region 
■^had  been  chosen  for  this  purpose,  so  that  there 
might  be  light  enough  to  assist  in  finding  out  how 
to  manage  one  of  the  most  powerful,  but  most  com- 
plicatedly  curious  of  so-called  portable  inatvumeiits 
ever  employed  in  travelling  astronomy. 

Such  a  one  had  been  brouglit  to  the  Pyramids, 
because,  not  only  was  it  the  alone  movable  instru- 
ment possessed  by  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  first-rate  one  too, — but  because  there 
was  that  melancholy  claim  about  it  in  the  eyes  of  any 
earnest  practical  astronomer,  of  its  having  existed 
in  the  world  for  nearly  two  generatioua  of  men,  or 
fifty-nine  years,  and  never  having  been  employed 
during  all  that  interval  in  making  a  single  recorded 
observation  under  the  blue  sky  of  hcaveu~uot  one 
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measure  whether  of  tlie  buroing  sun  by  day  or  the 
shining  stai-s  by  night.  In  fact,  it  was  a  grievous 
case  of  a  fine  astronomical  instrument  going  to  its 
inevitable  latter  end  of  decay,  without  having  ful- 
filled its  mission. 

Yet  it  was  a  splendid  inBtrument,  or  had  beeo 
deemed  so  once ;  for  it  had  been  procured  from 
Troughton,  without  regard  to  expense,  and  presented^ 
to  the  great  Playfair,  as  an  engraved  silver  pla 
still  records,  by  a  number  of  admiring  students  ii 
hia  class  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  fl 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1 806.  Confessed,  too,  it  v 
by  all  who  then  beheld  it,  to  Ire  an  irrcproachaW 
astronomical  circle ;  and  certainly  the  chief  on 
ment  of  the  principal  Scottish  Natural  Philosopl 
Museum  for  years  and  years.  At  Playfair's  deatl 
the  instrument  wan  conveyed  over  to  the  Astroni^l 
mical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  had 
become  the  President  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
studious  life  ;  and  in  one  comer  of  whose  Observa- 
tory's enclosing  walls  on  the  Calton  Hill,  a  cbfisic 
monument  to  the  great  native  mathematician  of  that 
age  was  soon  after  erected,  in  the  fair,  white  sandstone 
of  Modem  Athens,  years  passed,  and  the  Astrono- 
mical Institution  having  succeeded  in  the  grand 
object  of  its  existence, — in  not  only  building  a  large 
Observatory,  but  getting  the  Government  to  adopt 
it  as  'The  Royal  Obsei-vatoiy  of  Scotland  for  all  time 
■  future,'— closed  its  honourable  and  useful  career, 
leaving  the  Plaj-fair  instrument,  amongst  other  valu- 
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ftble  property,  to  the  care  of  Scotland's  then  newly- 
i^pointed  Astronomer-Royal, — the  late  inimitable 
Professor  Henderson. 

Cared  for  by  him  the  instinment  was,  and  re- 
spected for  its  descent,  but  no  actual  use  had  ever 
tamed  up  for  it ;  and  it  was  still,  long  after  his  pre- 
Xnature  and  much-lamented  demise,  merely  an  oma- 
tnentAl  furnishing  of  a  chamber,  to  be  idly,  though  ad- 
miringly, looked  at, — until  this  proposed  visit  to  the 
Great  Pyramid  in  1865  came  to  be  agitated.  But 
ihat  was  surely  a  noble  occasion,  and  well  worth  the 
instrument's  while  to  havewaited  for  so  long ;  because, 
if  it  could  only  procure  for  men  good  determinations 
of  the  astronomical  requirements  there,  its  latter  age 
might  then  be  passed  in  honoured  repose. 

Now  hitherto,  the  instrument  had  always  existed 
in  one  grand  piece,  or  in  a  completely  set-up  state, 
BB  if  ready  for  immediate  observing ;  and  it  pos- 
KBsed  a  great  mahogany  case  for  itself  as  tall  as  a 
sideboard.  But  to  prepare  for  travelling  to  Egypt, 
the  whole  construction  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
Vach  of  which  was  furnished  with  a  strong  deal  box 
Buited  to  its  figure,  while  the  tripod  stanrl  formed  a 
fourth  package,  and  the  levels,  lamp,  and  other  small 
(inattcrs  a  fifth.  Thus  packed,  it  had  travelled  as  yet 
nth  perfect  safety ;  and  when  duly  put  together 
Upon  its  stand  on  the  cliff  ledge  at  East  Tombs,  dia- 
)iaying  its  large  telescope,  Its  two  double  circles  of 
bright  brass,  silver  divided,  and  reading  off  by  glJt- 
microecope   micrometers   for  both   vertical 
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and  hotizontal  angles, — the  Arabs  were  positively 
astounded,  and  talked  earnestly  to  each  other  touch- 
ing what  other  gorgeous  things  might  yet  be  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  long  boxes  in  the  Howard 
Vyae  instrument-room. 

So  much  for  the  triumph,  if  that  had  ever  been 
looked  for  by  the  maker,  in  the  constructioD  of  the 
instrument ;  but  then  came  the  trial,  when  an  obser- 
vation had  to  be  made,  and  every  part  was  found  to 
be  curiously  arranged,  a-s  if  to  consume  the  utmost 
amount  of  time,  in  overcoming  the  almost  imposai- 
bility  of  there  effecting  what  should  be  the  simplest 
and  most  straightforward  proceeding  possible.  The 
microscopes,  of  course,  had  long  since  been  deranged, 
and  having  to  be  adjusted  for  focus,  'runs.'  and 
position  were  found  capable,  on  the  slightest  touch, 
of  being  made  to  deviate  anywhere  whatever  ;  and, 
after  an  immense  number  of  trials,  ha\-ing  been 
brought  by  happy  coincidences  somewhat  close  in 
most  of  theu-  elements,  were  then  found  to  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  what  degree  of  the  whole  360 
was  being  observed.  In  despair  at  these  and  some 
other  f€!atures,  which  began  to  illustrate  why  the 
instniment  had  existed  in  the  world  so  long  without 
ever  having  been  used, — we  remembered  Dr.  Pearson's 
old  volumes  on  Practical  Astronomy,  and  his  orderly 
setting  forth,  how  this  species  of  astronomical  circta 
was  the  one  considered  sixty  years  ago  '  as  proper 
'  for  a  gentleman,  to  enable  him  to  determl 
'  latitude  of  his  country-seat,' — not  only  with  diU 
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x\xracy,  but,  aa  was   thought    by  some,  of   even 
CDore  importance, — with  conspicuous  employment  of 
I  the  most  ingenious  methods  of  correcting  errors, 
I'Uid  with  miiny  roundabout  plans  for  securing  the 
aiewest  refinementa  then  known  to  high  astronomy. 
Weill  that  description  reopens  the  employments 
f  scientific  society  in  the  times  of  our  grandfathers 
-useful  geographical  employments,  too,  in  their  day ; 
l<but  which  the  spread  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  has  since 
Jien  so  completely  rendered  unnecessary,  that  their 
Isacce&sors  have  to  a  man  turned  their  back  on  such 
"oblems,  aud  have  taken  either  to  equatorials  and 
double-star   observations ;    or,   the  smaller-handed 
amongst  them,  to    photographic   cameras,  and  all 
I  their  attendant  'hatha  and  processes.'     Hence,  at 
iie   Pyramid,  with    this  fine    instrument, — whose 
nventor,  with  rather   over-kind   ofiiciousneas,  had 
leriginally  intended  it  to  occupy  much  time  hanging 
javy  on  the  hands  of  a  country  squire,  and  not  let 
hia  results  come  too  easily  or  quickly,— some  little 
instrumental  adaptations  had  to  be  performed,  autil, 
on  plain  mechanical  principles,  the  really  magnifi- 
cent power  of  the  large  telescope  and  the  circle's 
microscope   readings   could    be    rendered  available 
^with  a  little  more  despatch. 

Then,  as  intimated  already,  carac  serious  observa- 
ions  of  meridional  stars  for  latitude  ;  from  dark  in 
ibe  evening  until  those  smaller  hours  when,  at  that 
ion  of  the  year,  the  constellation  of  Scorpio  rose, 
-  a  Coemian  colossus  crawling  straight  up  into  the 
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eastern  sky, — and  formed  the  most  Btrikingly  life-like, 
yet  tremendous-looking  in  such  a  latitude-parollei, 
of  all  the  asterisma  on  the  face  of  the  heavens.  In 
this  manner,  the  latitude-position  of  East  Tombs 
being  obtained, — a  aimple  pacing  of  the  meridian 
distance  between  that  spot  and  the  centre  of  the 
Pyramid,  gave  the  reduced  latitude  for  the  latter 
with  all  requisite  accuracy,  and  a  great  aaviog  of 
expense.  But  presently  after,  came  observationfl 
which  must  be  made  at  the  Pymmid  itself ;  such  as 
to  determine,  not  as  had  hitherto  only  been  done  bj 
others,  the  direction  of  the  rude  out^side  masonry  witk 
the  astronomical  meridian, — but  tliat  of  the  ceni 
axis  of  the  finished  entrance-passage,  in  the  state, 
as  referred  to  the  very  surfaces,  left  by  the  buildl 
at  the  time  of  the  building  before  history  was  boi 
and  this  was  surely  a  problem  worthy  of  the  vetei 
Playfair  circle,  and  of  some  exertion  too. 

So  the  place  was  surveyed,  and  as  the  r^ular 
tripod  stand  was  perfectly  out  of  the  question  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  passage's  basement  sheet  of 
white  stone, — descending  as  it  did,  steeply,  but  in 
steps,  at  a  general  angle  of  near  50°  on  the  outside^ 
and  in  a  smooth,  slippery  slope  of  26°  on  the  inside, 
— the  carpentry  of  the  Howard  Vyse  Tomb  was  put 
into  requisition  to  make,  out  of  our  dreasing-tomb 
table  with  four  equal  legs,  an  iustrumcnt-atand  with 
two  long  legs,  one  short  one,  many  diagonal  brai 
radiating  surface-groovea  to  keep  the  foot-sere' 
&om  slipping,  and  many  other  observational  reqi 
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menta  ;  in  such  proportiona  too,  as  uot  only  just  to 
stand  on  three  nicks  that  were  found  cut  into  the 
stone,  and  in  tlie  vertical  jJane  of  the  passage  pro- 
daced, — but  to  carry  the  instmment  with  ita  centre 
of  vertical  motion  exactly  on  the  level,  at  tliat  point, 
tA  the  very  axis  of  the  same  passage. 

All  this,  of  course,  required  numei-oua  trials  to 
make  it  practically  both  what  it  should  be  for 
accuracy,  and  such  as  could  be  worked  safely  in  the 
dark.  But,  having  been  at  last  brought  to  a  re- 
liable condition,  together  with  a  neat  luminous 
irignal,  formed  by  a  steady  light  shining  through  a 
icroscopic  hole  in  a  thin  bevelled  boai-d,  fixed  in 
le  centre  of  the  lower  end  of  the  passage, — we 
Waited  with  juixiety  for  the  concluding  week  of 
March  ;  when  the  gain  of  sidereal,  upon  mean,  time, 
as  alrciidy  hinted,  should  bring  the  greatest  elonga- 
tion of  the  Pole-star  westward,  to  occur  about  sun- 
'tei.  For  in  that  way  we  hoped  to  be  enabled,  both 
to  make  the  determination  of  the  azimutlial  direction 
of  the  passage  depend  on  the  most  unexceptionable 
position  of  the  Polar  star  for  that  sort  of  observa- 
tion,— and  then  have  the  insti-ument  packed  up  and 
brought  back  in  all  its  five  Iwxcs  to  East  Tombs, 
rVhilo  there  might  still  be  twilight  enough  in  the 
•ky,  to  enable  the  bearers  to  avoid  the  many  sepul- 
diral  pits  which  were  close  on  either  side  of  the  vei-y 
rough  and  uncertain  path.  But  that  last  March 
week  was  cloudy  every  evening,  and  we  could  do 
more  than  practise   making   observations  and 
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crawling  round  the  mstrument  on  the  vaiioae  alopi 
BO  as  to  read  off  the    microscopes  on  every  sidi 
without  undue  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  table 
stand  ;  which,  though  without  any  looseness,  was 
certainly  rather  springy. 

At  last,  however,  on  Monday,  April  3d,  the  sky 
being  clear  once  again.  Alee  Dobree  brought  over 
four  men,  all,  it  seemed,  his  own  relations, — for  he 
was  something  of  a  nepotist  where  gains  were  to  be 
made, — and  then,  although  1  would  have  sent  each 
box  by  two  men  carrying  it  by  the  handles,  and  cansed 
them  to  make  several  journeys,- -they  asked,  with 
a  reference  to  another  plan  of  their  own,  '  But  who 
'  is  to  prevent  the  first  boxes  being  stolen  at  the 
'  Pyramid  when  we  are  coming  down  for  the  others  ? 
'  That  is  not  at  all  good,'  they  said,  '  in  the  deacrt, 
'  where  Bedouins  may  be  watching  your  every 
'  motion  from  behind  rocks,  and  waiting  their  op- 
'  portunity ;  and  besides,  it  would  be  too  heavy 
'  work  for  the  men's  arms.'  So  this  was  the  way 
they  managed  it, — they  made  one  man's  toga  into  a 
thick  pad  for  the  top  of  his  head,  and  then  two  of 
his  companions  lifted  one  of  the  heavy  boxes  upon 
it,  and  told  him  to  walk  off;  the  others  were  vciy 
soon  similarly  burdened,  and,  following  in  Indian 
file,  formed  a  sort  of  caravan  of  loaded  men,  who 
were  groaning  like  camels,  and  declaring  their  heads 
were  ready  to  break  in.  But  for  all  that,  they 
stepped  along  bravely,  and  never  rested  until  they 
had   reached    the   top  of  the   rubbish  mound  at 
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the  entrance  passage's  mouth,  and  deposited  their 
burdeus  safely. 

Then  came  my  part  of  the  play,  in  putting 
instrument  together  upon  its  stand ;  testing 
litfi  position  with  reference  to  the  passage ;  going 
Mown  to  the  lower  end  of  said  passage,  to  test  the 
Ijaminous  signal's  position  similarly ;  and  finally, 
observing.  First,  while  daylight  was  still  strong, 
and  the  Polar  star  invisible, — making  angular  mea- 
sures for  the  vertical  depression  of  the  lamp-signal ; 
and  then,  after  measuring  the  horizontal  angle  also, 
turning  the  telescope  to  the  computed  place  of  the 
Pole-star,  so  as  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  it  which 
the  momentarily  failing  light  of  the  sun,  in  its  rapid 
approach  to  the  horizon,  should  allow.  In  this  man- 
ner, several  references  were  made,  one  after  the  other, 
from  the  lamp- signal  low  down  towards  the  south, 
up  to  the  Pole-star  on  the  north,  and  vice  vei'sd ; — 
until  we  were  sure  there  was  no  material  error  on 
the  angular  measure  of  things  as  then  before  us ; 
aiid  the  caravan  of  head-loaded  men  was  formed  as 
before,  to  replace  everything  for  the  night  within 
the  only  safe  precincts  throughout  all  that  region  ; 
viz.,  the  guard-defended  East  Tombs. 

Next  day,  the  men  declared  their  heads  were  too 
Bore  for  any  more  work  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the 
day  after,  they  were  all  marshalled  again  for  a 
similar    observing    expedition, —  this   time    to    the 

trance  of  the  second  Pyramid ;  and  after  all  the 
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observatiomt  had  been  gone  througb,  and  duly  com- 
puted, the  next  tnorning, — for  the  final  results  are 
not  to  be  seen  inBtantly  by  what  is  read  off  the 
Btrument  at  the  time, — we  were  Burprised  indeed, 
find  how  closely  the  meridian  bad  been  hit  by 
ancient  builders  in  both  cases.  Many  persons  bad 
indeed  talked  in  a  general  way,  '  of  the  astoniahing 
'  justness  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  orientation  ;'  and 
Bome  had  declared,  '  it  is  perfect,'  or,  '  it  coincides 
'  exactly  with  the  four  cardinal  points,' — but  they 
had  made  no  positive  instrumental  observationa  aa 
to  the  numerical  amount  of  error  or  circumstances 
of  the  fact :  and  all  they  really  meant  by  those 
grandly-turned  phrases,  was  probably, — that  the 
position  was  not  more  than  a  degree  or  two,  from 
the  truth,  when  they  had  expected  to  find  it  a  whole 
handful  of  degrees  out. 

The  only  measure  which  I  have  been  able  to  meet 
with,  is  by  the  Astronomer  Nouet,  one  of  the  French 
savants  of  1799  ;  and  he  made  the  Pyramid,  nine- 
teen minutes  of  arc  out ;  but  considered  that  amoimt, 
for  the  occasion,  a  small  quantity.  He,  however, 
only  referred  the  star  to  the  general  trending  of 
the  outside  of  the  Pyramid, — probably  preferring 
to  mount  his  '  repeating-circle-of-Borda,'  on  the  safe 
and  fiat  ground  at  the  north-east  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mid,— than  to  erect  it  on  the  dangerous  knife-odge, 
formed  by  the  basement-sheet  of  the  entrance  pas 
sage  ;  or,  perhaps,  because  he  had  not  yet  como  to 
believe  in  the  casing-atone  theory  of  the  outside  of 
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the  pyramid  ;  and  had  not  appreciated,  that  nothing 

but  those  outside  Burfaces,  which  the  builders  of 

the  Pyramid  themselves  left  aa  such,  are  worthy 

of  any  attention  from  an  accurate  measurer.    Nouet 

died  early,   but   left   quite   proofs  enough  behind 

im  of  his  gallant  and  impetuous  spirit  to  show, 

;at  had  he  only  seen  a  real  scientific  necessity  for 

it,  he  would  have  run  any  risks,  either  to  his  re- 

peating-circle  or  himself,  in  order  to  have  got  one 

really  good  measure,^ — not  of  a  line  formed  merely 

the  other  day  by  vulgai>minded  depredators,  intent 

alone   on    demolishing   and    plundering,—  but  one 

l^rhich  the  Pyramid  kings,  on  noble  ends  intent,  had 

llaid  out  with  their  ovra  hands  ;  and  which  had  been 

waiting,  during  '  the  forty  centuries '  appealed  to  by 

his  own  master,  for  some  one  or  other  to  come  and 

'      declare   its   ancient   perfection ;    but   had  so  long 

fcwaited  in  vain.      Hence,  it  was  left  to  the  Playfair 

■  instrument  of  the  late  Astronomical  Institution  of 

BiJdinburgh,  and  the  year  a.d.  1865,  to  prove  beyond 

Ball  doubt,  that  the  error  is  not  19',  but  only  5'  I 

Nay,  indeed,  there  are  indications  that  the  5',  or 
perhaps  -1'  and  a  few  seconds  of  space,  though  form- 
ing an  actual  outstanding  difference  between  the 
direction  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  entrance  passage 
and  the  present  astronomical  meridian,— are  not  to 
be  looked  on  altogether  as  an  error ;  because,  amongst 
other  things,  the  passage  of  the  second  Pyramid  is 
found  to  have  almost  exactly  the  same  direction  in 
Tipace.    The  clambering  up  to  that  passage  mouth 
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was  even  more  diflicult  than  at  the  Great  Pyramid  ; 
and  erecting  the  Playfair  alt  azimuth  upon  its  upper 
edge,  was  like  hanging  it  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  asking  an  observer  to  walk  round  and  round  it. 
But  with  the  assistance  of  the  Arabs  it  was  done  ; 
and  a  lamp-signal  being  established  below,  at  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  inches  of  measured  distance  along 
there,  the  granite-formed  entrance  passage, — a  com- 
plete set  of  perfectly  independent  observations  was 
obtained,  for  both  the  dip  and  azimuth  of  that 
passage.  The  former  quantity  then  came  out,  though 
with  a  difference  under  the  microscopes,  yet  nearer 
to  the  dip  of  the  Great  Pyramid  passage  than  any 
other  men's  observations  of  it,  hitherto  published, 
have  agreed  among  themselves ;  while  the  latter 
element,  developed  itself  so  excessively  close, — will 
the  reader  allow  me  a  few  lines  to  try  to  give  no 
illustrative  idea  of  how  close. 

During  the  verj'  time  that  these  observations  were 
going  on,  we  received  an  interesting  letter  from  an 
engineer  in  Scotland,  a  man  of  most  varied  experi- 
ence, and  discussing  with  considerable  acumen  the 
probabilities  of  correct  workmanship  being  found  in 
the  Pyramid.  Eastern  workmen,  he  considered,  are 
very  clever,  but  have  no  ideas  of  rigorous  mechanics, 
of  straight -edge-g,  and  the  unifonn  curves  described 
by  radii  of  definite  length  revolving  round  axles  in 
firm  bearings ;  hence  they  produce  finely  polished, 
but  wavy  and  uneven  surfaces.  And  ancient  Greek 
workmen,  he  considered,  bad  iumitaNy  fine  aesthe- 
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tic  perceptions,  were  never  wrong  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  but  were  utterly  deficient  in  the  principles  of 
manufacturing ;  wherefore  it  came  that  even  the 
Athenians,  under  Pericles,  could  not  make  two 
things  alike.  Now  this  is  what  the  modems  not 
only  ca7i  do,  but  do  even  too  weU,  i.e.,  abundantly, 
for  they  carry  it  not  only  into  manufactures,  but 
the  fine  arts  also  :  whence  the  corporation  of  a  great 
English  city,  wishing  to  do  the  immense  honour  to 
their  late  eminent  citizen,  John  Dalton,  of  erecting 
two  statues  to  him  within  the  limits  of  their  burgh, 
— really  thought  they  were  doing  bo  by  putting  up 
two  casts  from  the  same  mould  :  and  again,  a  Scot- 
tish architect,  fatuously  desirous  of  emulating  the 
builders  of  ancient  Greek  temples,—  repeated  a  cer- 
tain lion's  head  no  less  than  sixty  times,  without 
variation,  round  an  important  public  edifice. 

But  the  builders  of  the  Pyramid  are  neither  to  be 
compared  to  the  trinket-making  Indians,  nor  to 
aesthetic  Athenians ;  no,  nor  yet  to  the  manufac- 
turing modems  of  Great  Britain, — though  undoubt- 
edly approaching  nearer  them  than  either  of  the 
other  varieties  of  workmen ;  for  they  of  the  Pyra- 
mid excelled  in  large  mechanical  work,  and  coutd 
also  make  two  things  alike  when  they  chose  ;  and  if 
they  seldom  chose,  it  was  because  they  did  not  see 
sufficient  need  of  high  order  for  attempting  the  feat 
ofteuer.  To  compare,  however,  their  skill,  when  they 
_  did  put  it  forth,  with  the  best  things  the  modems 


I  put  I 
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accurate  class  of  modem  workmen  on  the  face  of  t 
earth  than  astronomical  instrument-makera  ?  and  i 
there  any  structm'e  wherein  it  should  be  easier  to 
make  two  things  alike,  than  two  halves  of  the  sune 
astronomical  circle  ?  that  is,  to  secure  in  a  moderate- 
sized  circidar  disk  of  brass,  that  from  its  0'  to  180* 
shall  be  equal  to  from  180°  to  360°.  That  shall  be 
the  modem  clief-d'ieuvre  against  which  we  will 
compare  the  Pyramid  builders'  ancient  work. 

Now  we  tested,  towards  such  an  end,  the  azimuth 
circle  of  the  Playfair  instrument,— the  high  priced 
manufacture  of  Trougliton,  the  chief  of  all  Engliah 
instrument-makers,- — tested  it,  too,  very  closely  each 
evening  by  the  manner  in  which  the  passages  of  the 
Great  and  second  Pyramids  were  compared  with  the 
Pole-star ;  and  found,— as  of  course  will  be  found 
whenever  an  inquiry  of  the  sort  is  pushed  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy,— that  no  man's  work,  not  even 
Troughton's,  is  perfect ;  for  there  was  a  very  sensible 
amount  of  difference  in  seconds  of  space  between 
the  two  halves  of  hia  one  and  the  same  circle. 

Amongst  careful  astronomers,  such  a  result 
amounts  only  to  the  old,  old  story,  which  they  all 
know  far  too  much  of.  But  what  seemed  new, 
and  really  surprising  to  meet  with  in  fact,  when 
pushing  the  case  on  further  to  the  Pyramid,  was* — 
that  that  amount  of  difference  between  the  halrea 
of  Troughton's  circle,  expressed  in  angle,  was  greater 
than  the  angular  di^erence  between  the  azimutbal 
directions  of  the  axea  of  the  entrance  passages  of  the 
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eient  Pyramids,  viz.,  the  Great  Pyramid  and 

K>nd  Pyramid;  though  removed  as  those  build- 

I  toe  by  80  maoy  hundred  feet  from  each  other, 

and  exposed  to  the  brunts  of  the  world  for  ages. 

So  very  nearly,  then,  had  the  ancient  buildera  there, 

Ljnade  two  things,  and  two  thiuga  of  a  very  high 

I  nature  and  difficult  order,  exactly  alike. 


On  the  evening  following  the  hazardous  affair  at 

I  ike  second  Pyramid,  we  merely  took  the  Playfair 

I  instrument  and  its  corps  of  men  to  King  Shafre's 

'  tomb;  a  short  and  nearly  level  road,  and  the  place 

itself  of  comparatively  almost  puerile  simplicity. 

The  sepulchral  room  there  was  evidently  very  fairly 

in  the  meridian,  and  we  wished  to  ascertain  how 

near.    Already  we  had  been  there  one  noon-day, 

watch  in  hand,  and  told  Alee  Dobree  a  quarter  of  an 

I  hour  before  it  came  to  pass,  '  Now,  when  the  hands 

*  come  to  such  and  such  a  position,  or  when  it  will 
I  '  be  noon  exactly,  as  ascertained  by  observations  of 

*  stars  last  night, — that  great  black  shadow  under  the 
I  "*  east  wall  will  be  gone,  and  you  will  see  no  shadow 

*  nndcr  either  wall ; '  but  he  had  replied,  'Oh  no  ! 
I  '  it 's  impossible  to  have  so  much  change   in   the 

*  shadow  in  bo  short  a  time ;  and,  besides,  the  sun  is 

*  not  accurate,  for,'  he  said,  'he  knew  quite  well  that 

*  the  sun  rose  earlier,  and  very  much  earlier,  in  the 
I  *  day,  at  some  parts  of  the  year  than  others.' 

Much  astonished  was  I  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
I  occasions  in  Egypt,  to  find  how  little  skilful  the 
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natives  are  in  making  use  of  the  sim  as  a  time- 
keeper, compared  with  the  less  civilized  inhabitunts 
of  Southern  Africa.  There,  every  half-wild  Hot- 
tentot prefers  his  own  look  at  the  place  of  the  sun, 
before  any  watch  of  amy  European  ;  but  in  the  long- 
civilized  valley  of  the  Nile,  one  man  depends  upon 
the  words  or  orders  of  another  as  to  what  he  ia  to 
believe  about  celestial  phenomena;  and  human  pre- 
cept is  thought  vastly  more  of,  than  the  laws  of 
nature.  A  weakness,  however,  arising  also  from 
the  said  laws  being  so  perversely  employed  by  the 
general  Egyptian  mind ;  one  of  whose  character- 
istic aberrations  from  primitive  truth  and  modem 
science  has  always  been,  to  prefer  the  risings  and 
settings,  to  the  meridional  passages  of  heavenly 
bodies  for  time-keeping  purposes.  On  this  one 
day,  however.  Alee  condescended  to  wait  to  aoe 
whether,  what  a  local  Dervish  had  told  him, 
or  what  I  now  tried  to  explain,  would  prove 
correct;  and  he  really  seemed  not  a  Uttle  struck 
when,  at  twelve  o'clock,  as  predicted,  no  shadow 
appeared  all  along  either  east  or  west  side  of 
that  remarkable  tall-walled  room  of  red  granite. 
It  was  really  a  memorable  sight ;  and  in  that 
country,  where,  if  they  keep  any  one  particular 
time  at  all,  it  is  apparent  solar  time,  this  well- 
chamber  of  King  Shafre's  tomb, — however  many 
thousand  years  ago  it  was  built, — enables  a  better 
observation  for  the  instant  of  modem  noon  to  be 
taken,  than  all  their  present  time-finding  means  in 
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wealthy  and  pieturcBqae  city  of  Maar  EI 
Kahireh. 

Again,  on  another  day,  to  get  something  like  a 
permanent  record  of  this  architecturally-chrono- 
logical fact,  we  had  taken  three  photographs  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  room  ;  one  four  minutes  before, 
a  second  at,  and  a  third  four  minutes  after,  the 
time  of  computed  noon ;  obtaining  thereby  very 
sensible  shadow.'?  under  the  east  and  west  walls 
respectively,  on  the  first  and  third  occasions,  and  no 
shadow  anywhere  on  the  middle  one.  But  photo- 
graphs of  minutes  of  time  are  not  of  so  searching  a 
character  as  actual  astronomical  observation ;  and 
when  we  came  to  prepare  for  establishing  the  Play- 
fair  instrument,  on  the  middle  of  the  northern,  and 
a  lamp-signal  on  the  southern,  end  of  the  said 
aepulchral  room,  and  measured  the  walls  accurately 
therefor, — they  proved  to  be  twisted,  and  of  un- 
equal lengths;  while  the  Pole-star  observations 
made  subsequently,  showed  a  very  notable  defal- 
cation from  microscopic  truth. 

In  fact,  while  there  was  nothing  of  the  grandeur, 
there  was  also  little  of  the  exceeding  accuracy,  of 
Pyramid  passages,  about  these  walls  of  a  mere 
tomb,  approximately  oriented  though  they  may 
have  been :  and  the  chief  result  of  the  evening 
was,  the  relief  to  all  our  feelings,  of  observing  on 
innocent  level  ground,  where  the  ordinary  tripod  of 
the  instrument  could  Ije  used,  and  nothing  was  in 
danger  of  running  otT,  or  sliding  away  of  itself. 
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Then,  too,  there  were  granite  seats  around  for  i 
the  party,  where,  while  I  waa  making  the  obscn 
tions,  they  did  sit — watching  the  stars  succeaaivel 
lighting  up  in  the  momentarily  darkening  indigi>>1 
blue  sky  ;  and  the  Arabs,  one  of  whom  had  been  i 
Syria,  and  compared  this  evening  with  the  last, 
aa  being  '  like  a  resting  in   a  garden  of  ponie- 
'  granatcs    after    climbing    among    the    rocks    of 
•  Lebanon,' — inquired   patlietically  of  ray  wife,    if 
we  should  ever  think  of  them  after  we  had  returned 
to  our  own  country  1   and  would  we  prove  it  by 
writing  them  a  letter?  for  they  would  never  go 

into  Cairo  without  calling  at and  Co.'s,  onr 

agents  there,  to  see  if  we  really  remembered  them. 


The  next  afternoon  the  men  had  to  brace  up 
their  heads  again  for  hard  carrying-work,  for  we 
were  determined  then  to  take  the  powerful  Play- 
fair  instrument,  maugre  its  inconvenient  size  and 
weight,  into  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and 
there  determine  by  its  means,  unrivalled  hitherto 
over  all  that  region  of  monuments,  the  real  vertical 
angle,  so  much  disputed,  of  both  Grand  Gallery  and 
first  ascending  passage.  For  this  purpose  a  new 
lamp-signal  apparatus  had  been  prepared,  adapted 
to  either,  or  both,  the  upper  end  of  the  Grand 
Gallery  and  lower  end  of  first  ascending  passage, — 
the  astronomical  circle  being  placed  nearly  half-way 
between,  on  the  very  convenient  flat  floor  lei 
to  the  Queen's  chamber  passage ;  and  having  i 
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horizontal  axis  nicely  adjusted  to  the  same  ver- 
tical height  above  a  joint,  marking  the  base  of  the 
nunp  line, — that  the  lamp-signal  (looking  very 
much  in  the  telescope  like  an  image  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  but  with  still  more  flattening  at  the  poles, 
on  account  of  the  angle  of  26°,  at  which  the  really 
Tound  hole  was  looked  at),  stood  above  the  inclined 
floor,  in  the  distance,  either  way.  This  was  to  be 
the  last  occasion  of  observing  any  lamp-signal  in 
or  about  the  Pyramid ;  so  we  had  taken  a  deal  of 
trouble  in  utilizing  both  our  experience  of  tlie  pas- 
BRges,  and  involuntarily  growing  skill  in  carpentry, 
in  making  an  apparatus  that  could  not  be  put  out 
of  order,  and  could  not  carry  or  show  the  light, 
except  at  one  nicely-defined  vertical  height  above 
the  slope  of  the  floor  beneath  it.     {Plate  I.  vol.  ii.) 

Hence,  partly,  the  obser\'ation8  made  there,  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  were  parti- 
cularly satisfactory  ;  and  one  of  the  Arabs  present, 
who  had  contrived  to  worm  himself  into  our  em- 
ployment, and  whom  we  began  to  suspect  of  being 
in  the  private  pay  either  of  one  Nubar  Basha,  the 
ehief  of  a  secret  department  in  tiie  Citadel,  or  of 
Mftriette  Bey,  to  see  whether  our  real  object  was 
to  break  the  Pyramid/ — if  he  reported  facta  cor- 
rectly, would  have  given  descriptions  of  how  we 
treated  each  termination  of  the  ascending  interior 
passages,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  the  stars  of 
heaven ;  while  the  instniments  employed  in  the 
operation,   were  much   more  likely  to  suffer,  than 
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iofiict,   injury  on  coining  into  contact  witli 
Pyramid. 

So  we  thought  certfunly  after  packing  up,  and  iil 
making  our  exit  by  the  narrow  way  of  the  : 
ascending,  now  of  course  to  us  descending,  paasaga." 
For,  whether  it  was  that  the  men  were  tired  at  the 
length  of  time  they  had  had  to  wait  in  the  dark 
and  bad  air,  merely  looking  on  at  me  reverse  and 
re-reverse  the  telescope  and  microscopes  on  the  dis- 
tant hght ;  or  that  they  knew,  when  we  were  now, 
in  a  small  bored  passage,  all  following  each  other  like 
so  many  air  and  water  bubbles  in  a  narrow  glass  tabe, 
that  those  in  front  were  quite  safe  from  being  inter- 
fered with  by  an  overseer  from  behind,— certain  it 
is  they  began  to  drag,  instead  of  carrj*,  the  instni 
ment-boxes  along  the  broken  floor,  with  thundering 
knocks ;  and  Alee  Dobree,  the  Arab,  when  ordered 
to  push  paat  and  stop  all  that  noise,  quite  quailed 
before  the  superior  strength  of  his  ruder  namesake, 
Alee  the  Egyptian.  A  perfect  Hercules  this  man  in 
build,  with  such  positive  'heaps  of  muscles'  in  his 
deep  bare  thighs,  as  transcended  even  the  statues  of 
the  Grecian  hero  ;  and,  in  the  limited  cross  section  of 
a  Pyramid  passage,  forty-aeven  by  forty-one  inches 
only, — he  became  a  concentrated  mass  of  opposition 
and  intensity  of  strength  most  difficult  to  deal  witli. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  had  been  the  intention  to  con- 
clude otf  this  evening,  with  more  observations  of 
the  Pole-star,  combined  with  the  outside  of  the 
entrance    passage,  (and    what    thanks  and   praises 
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would  we  not  have  given  His  Highness  the  Vice- 
roy, had  he>  by  boring  a  straight  hole  through  the 
granite  poitcuUis,  enabled  ua  to  compare,  not  the 
directions  of  these  petty  cramped-up  passages  only, 
but  the  line  of  the  Grand  Gallery  with  the  meridian 
of  the  northern  heavens), — as  this  other  work,  we 
Bay,  was  to  be  accomplished  before  we  quitted  the 
Pyramid,  and  the  unequal-legged  table- stand  had 
been  already  established  ovet  the  top  edge  of  the 
basement-sheet  of  the  entrance  slope, — my  wife  had 
found  her  way  there  about  the  evening  hour,  and 
had  for  some  time  the  whole  of  that  hoUowed-out 
region  of  enormous  and  tilted,  but  intentionally  tilted, 
Cyclopean  blocks  of  stone  to  herself  On  one  side, 
and  half  around  her,  the  greatest  mass  of  building 
ever  erected  by  man  ;  on  the  other,  the  desert  hills 
extending  away  into  the  extreme  north-western 
distance,  towards  the  man-improved  site  of  the  now 
utterly  ruined  Pyramid  of  Aboo  Roash  ;  and,  more 
towards  the  east,  the  sand-plains  which  cover,  and 
the  distant  palm-groves  which  mark,  the  ruins 
where  some  Egyptologists  place  the  site  of  ancient 
Cochome,  a  town  that  was  of  importance  in  the 
days  of  the  early  dynasties. 

Presently  she  heard  the  most  faint  and  far-oflf 
conceivable  sounds  as  of  nothing  terrestrial,  coming 
in  fairy-like  echoes  by  way  of  the  entronce  passage, 
out  of  the  mysterious  bowels  of  the  mountain  of 
masonried  stone.  By  degrees  these  sounds  increased 
Sn  tone  and  character,  until  some  human  meaning 
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could  be  attached  to  them  ;  and  by  and  bye  c 
one  Arab  after  anotbcr  out  of  the   dark  interioi 


bearing  < 


.other  box  of   the  Playfair  alt- 


■  one  oi-  anotl 
azimuth,  until  the  whole  observing  party  had  at  last 
emerged  to  the  light  of  day  ;  by  thb  time  faint  day, 
struggling  with  gi'owing  moonlight  and  gilded  with 
the  evening  star. 

Small  occasion  though  now,  to  repeat  the  descrip- 
tion of  precisely  how  the  comparison  with  the  Polar 
point  of  the  heaveuB  was  again  made, — for  the 
observations  themselves  will  be  found  in  our  Second 
Volume.  Neither  is  there  much  need  to  spend 
time  over  how,  during  the  next  day,  we  me&- 
sured  the  length  of  every  side  of  the  base  of  the 
Great  Pyramid ;  and  also,  with  the  portable  sex- 
tant and  artificial  horizon,  determined  the  'angle 
of  elevation  of  each  flank,  from  the  top  of  its 
central  mound  of  rubbish ; — unless  it  is  to  ezprcas 
something  of  the  utter  astonishment,  combined  with 
feeling  of  grief,  wherewith  we  wondered  how,  when 
the  real  facta  themselves  seemed  to  admit  of  no 
more  than  a  small  handful  of  minutes  of  error, — 
how  the  best  observer  in  the  late  learned  Cairo  In- 
stitute had  obtained  differences  of  three  and  four 
degrees !  Concerning  which,  too,  he  had  given  me 
very  kindly  a  copy  of  his  actual  observations,  and  I 
had  them  in  my  waistcoat-pocket  to  refer  to  at  that 
very  moment : — but  otherwise,  small  occasion,  we 
>  delay  over  these  matti^rs,  for  they  formed  but 
t  work  of  very  ordinary  measuring  kind,  and 
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we  were  preparing  meaDwhile  for  a  peculiar  night 
Ion  the  Bummit  of  the  Pyramid. 


I 
P 


Never  had  I  indulged  iu  any  of  the  rhapsodies  of 
those  scientific  varieties  of  Egyptologists,  who  hold 
tile  PjTamids  to  be  ancient  aatronomical  observa- 
tories ;  and  of  all  unlikely,  impossible,  and  incon- 
venient parts  of  them,  decide  tliat  the  summit  was 
where  the  work  was  carried  on.  But,  as  the  summit 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  in  these  latter  days  in 
jwhich  we  live,  more  accessible  than  of  yore,  by 
KflBon  of  the  once  smooth  slope  of  tlie  casing  stoncB 
having  been  removed, — I  thought  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  ascending  for  a  night  with  the  Playfair  alt- 
azimuth, and  trying  what  observing  up  there  might 
be  like.  There  would  at  least,  too,  be  one  positive 
good  obtained,  viz.,  a  salutary  cheek  on  the  latitude 
observations  at  East  Tombs.  For  there,  while  we 
were  at  a  notable  distance  from  the  Pyramid,  and 
the  hypercritical  could  object  that  its  mass  being 
on  one  side  of  us,  and  partly  in  the  meridian  direc- 
tion,— might  influence  the  plumb-bob  or  level,  and 
spoil  the  latitude  dednced ;  on  the  top  of  the 
Pyramid,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  not  only 
verticully  above  the  centre  of  the  base, — but  have  the 
whole  mass  beneath  our  feet,  or  in  the  only  direc- 
tion in  which  it  cannot  possibly  have  any  disturb- 
ing effect  on  the  angle  of  the  plumb-line. 

Monday  morning,  therefore,  April  10th,  was 
^nt  in  interviews  with  the  Pyramid  Sheikhsi,  and 
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arranging  special  plana  for  the  safety  of  all  the  | 
perty  at  East  Tombs  during  our  one  night's  abeei 
for  my  wife  was  to  be  of  the  summit  party  :  i 
about  two  o'clock  P.M.,  the  first  load  of  instnimeot- 
boxea  was  sent  up,  two  men  now  to  each  box,  to 
lift  it  up  every  stage  of  the  Pyramid  steps.  At 
four  o'clock,  a  second  party  started,  including  our- 
selves ;  and  most  of  them  clambered  up  to  the 
summit  platform  as  quickly  as  they  could.  I  was 
latterly,  however,  rather  behind  the  others,  being 
,an.\ious  to  measure  the  height  of  the  Pyramid,  by 
Bummiug  the  individual  height  of  every  step ;  aa 
operation,  indeed,  which  had  been  performed  most 
carefully  by  Bonaparte's  architect,  Le  Pfere,  and  his 
colonel  of  engineers,  Coutelle,  also  ;  but  which  it 
was  quite  within  the  limits  of  propriety  to  repeat 

Now  these  Great  Pyramid  steps,  or  things  that 
are  used  in  the  present  day  as  steps  for  travellers 
ascending, — the  reader  must  by  this  time  appreciate 
pretty  well  were  never  intended  for  steps  originaUy  ; 
and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  were  then 
considerably  within  the  bulk  of  the  masonry,  whose 
outside  was  the  smooth  sloping  surface  of  casing 
stones.  That  slope,  however,  removed, — and  certain 
ranges  of  fiUing-in  or  backing-up  stones  also, — the 
rectangular  comers  of  the  horizontal  layers  of 
masonry  forming  the  bulk  of  the  Pyramid,  are 
left  outstanding :  acting  on  the  principle  of  stepe, 
because  each  course  must  retreat  a  Uttic  inwards 
from  the  one  below  it,  to  make  the  general  shape  of 
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the  Pyramid  ;  but  mightily  different  from  steps 
for  average  sized  human  beings  in  point  of  actual 
height  :  seeing  that  the  best  proportions  of  blocks 
wherewith  to  construct  a  cyclopean  building  to  last 
for  many  thousand  years,  is  one  thing, — and  the 
height  a  man  can  conveniently  lift  his  feet,  another. 

The  latter  is  indeed  reckoned  by  architects  at  not 
much  beyond  seven  inches  ;  while  the  thicknesses  of 
some  of  the  Pyramid  courses  of  masonry  are  at  least 
Beven  times  seven ;  a  very  inconveniently  high  step,  if 
any  one  will  actually  try  it  Hence,  the  almost  neces- 
sity for  Europejuia  to  have  Arab  assistance  in  the 
climbing.  But,  as  I  required  both  to  be  indepen* 
dent>  and  at  the  same  time  able  to  ascend  easUy 
and  comfortably,  as  suited  to  measuring  carefully 
aU  the  way,^I  made  myself  a  little  mechanical  help 
thereto.  Alee  Dobree  had  looked  on  rather  criti- 
cally, even  cynically,  at  its  commencement ;  and  de- 
clared that,  in  the  course  of  his  long  experience,  he 
had  seen  travellers  bring  all  sorts  of  poitable  stools 
with  them,  to  try  and  divide  the  high  steps ;  but 
none  of  sucli  European  contrivances,  he  declared, 
were  found  to  answer  in  practice, — except  to  make 
the  position  more  critical  and  dangerous  ;  and  their 
owners  had  invariably  to  end  in  getting  the  Arabs' 
aasistance,  just  the  same  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  confessed,  however,  as  the  work  proceeded,  that 
be  had  never  seen  a  '  stepping-board '  exactly  like 
mine ;  Le.,  about  the  height  of  a  spade,  and  eight 
inches  broad,  with  one  hole  near  the  middle  for  put- 
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ting  a  toe  into  for  making  the  auxiliary  step ;  and  a 
second  hole  near  the  top,  to  serve  aa  a  convenient 
handle   for  drawing  up  the  board  by,  after 
should  have  mounted  the  unconscionable  fifty-i 
platforms  ;  and  the  machine  was  not  only  employi 
but  found  both  very  useful  and  perfectly  sufficienti 
as  well  too  in  the  descending  as  ascending. 

Our  ascent  was  from  the  north-east  corner  at  od( 
which  18  not  quite  the  usual  path  ;  but  it  equally  and 
immediately  put  us  into  the  train  of  thoughts  wbidl 
many  travellers  have  described  as  occurring  to  them 
in  their  climb,  and  perhaps  none  have  expreseed 
better  than  Dr.  Clarke.  'As  we  drew  near,'  says 
this  scholarly  writer,  '  to  its,  the  Great  Pyramid'i^ 
'  base,  the  effect  of  its  prodigious  magnitude,  andj 
'  the  amazement  caused  in  viewing  the  enormoi 
*  masses  used  in  its  construction,  affected  every  oi 
'  of  us  ;  but  it  was  an  impression  of  awe  and  feai; 
'  rather  than  of  pleasure.  In  the  observationa 
'  travellers  who  had  preceded  us,  we  had  heard  the 
'  Pyramids  described  as  huge  objects,  which  gave  do 
'  satisfaction  to  the  spectator,  on  account  of  their 
'  barbarous  shape  and  formal  appearance ;  yet,  to 
'  us,  it  appeared  hardly  possible,  that  persons  and- 
'  ceptible  of  any  feeling  of  sublimity,  could  l«l 
'  them  unmoved.  With  what  amazement  did 
'  survey  the  vast  surface  that  was  presented  to 
'  when  we  arrived  at  this  stupendous  monument, 
'which  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds!  Here  and 
'  there,  appeared  some  Arab  guides  upon  the 
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meuse  masses  above  us,  tike  so  many  pigmies,' 
waiting  to  show  the  way  to  the  summit  Now  aud 
then  we  thought  we  heard  voices,  and  listened ; 
but  it  was  the  wind,  in  poweiful  gusts,  sweeping 
the  immense  ranges  of  stone.  Already,  some  o:f 
our  party  had  begun  the  aaceut,  and  were  paus- 
ing at  the  tremendous  depth  which  they  saw 
below.  One  of  our  military  companions,  after 
having  surmounted  the  most  ditHcult  part  of  the 
undertiikuig,  became  giddy,  in  consequence  of  look- 
'  ing  down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained  ;  and; 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he  engaged 
p*  an  Arab  to  iissist  him  in  effecting  his  descent.' 

But  when  the  Doctor's  party  had  reached  the  top, 
and  found   that  the  upper  portion  is  very  much 
eaaer  than  the  lower,  on  account  of  the  greatly  de- 
creased height  of  the  steps,  averagijig  there  only 
■enty-two  inches,  '  an  Ai-ab  was  sent  with  a  short 
note  to  the  officer,  urging  him  to  make  the  attempt 
'  again ;'   and  that  method   being  ineffectual,  the 
Doctor  himself  went  down,  '  and  having,  with  some 
'  difficulty,  prevailed  on  his  friend   to  renew  tiie 
*  effort,  succeeded  in  conducting  him   to  the  top. 
He,  the  friend,  expressed  himself  unwilling  to  re- 
turn without  having  gratified  his  curiosity  by  a 
view  from   the  summit,  but  confessed  that  the 
effect  produced  upon  his  mind,  by  the  stupendous 
'  Bigfit  around  him,  was  rather  painful  than  pleasing, 
'•  and  hod  rendered  him  whoUy  unfit  for  the  exertion 
it  reqaired, — confirming  the  truth  of  Mr.  Burke's 
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'  obEservationa  in  his  philosophicftl  inquiry  into  ' 

*  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  sublime,  as  to  the  impress  J 
'  ^ons  to  which  men  are  liable,  who,  without  the  small* 

*  est  personal  danger,  are  exposed  to  the  contempU- 
'  tion  of  objects  exceedingly  vast  in  their  dimensions.' 

Again,  too,  and  with  special  reference  to  being 
very  close  to  the  Pyramid,  where,  besides  a  know- 
ledge of  its  enormous  size  for  a  work  of  man,  it 
subtends  an  angle  of  180°,  or  half  the  sphere  of 
view  and  sense,  Dr.  Clarke  says, '  The  mind,  elevated 
'  by  wonder,  feels  at  once  the  force  of  an  axiom, 
'  which,  however  disputed,  experience  confirms,— 
'  that  in  vastnees,  whatsoever  be  its  nature,  there 
'  dwells  sublimity.'  But,  as  the  idea  of  the  beautiful 
is  said  to  be  founded  on  pleasure,  and  that  of  the 
sublime  on  pain,  so  does  Dr,  Clarke  argue  again  and 
again  for  the  indescribable  sublimity  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  from  the  emotions  of  terror  and  feel- 
ings of  awe,  deepening  to  pain,  so  often  produced 
on  those  who,  with  too  irritable  sensibilities,  have 
approached  it  '  Other  individuals,  however,'  says 
he,  '  have  felt  impressions  widely  different ;  and 
'  the  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  have  been  that 

*  of  the  most  dignified  simplicity ;  of  miraculoos 

*  power ;  and  of  duration,  so  perpetual,  that,  if  w« 

*  were  permitted  to  compare  a  result  of  human 
'  labour  with  the  immortality  which  is  of  Almighty 
'  origin,  we  should  say  of  this  Pyramid,  that  it 
'  belongs  to  an  Eternity,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is 
'  to  come.'    Or,  in   the  solemn-meaning  language 
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of  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton's  (of  Dublin) 
remarkable  ode  on  '  Quaternions,'  and  forming  their 
grandest  practical  realization  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth, — the  Great  Pyramid  may  be  considered  as, — 
*  the  three  of  space,  the  one  of  time.' 

Ascending  is  easier,  both  at  the  north-east  and 
.all  the  other  comers  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  not 
only  because  the  comer  slope  of  such  a  solid  must 
be  some  ten  degrees  less  steep  than  the  middle  of 
its  side, — but  because  these  comer  lines  are  built 
of  the  hard  Mokattam  or  Maasarah  stone ;  and 
they  have  weathered  so  very  much  less  than  the 
general  flank,  built  of  local  nummulitic  rock,  that, 
viewed  by  an  extremely  slanting  light,  the  sides  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  seem  to  be  growing  somewhat 
concave  towards  the  centre.  As  we  approach  the 
top,  too,  the  cornering  blocks  are  found  to  extend 
further  into  the  courses,  until  these  are  at  length 
composed  entirely  of  the  hard  stones,  well  squared ; 
and  the  whole  summit  of  the  Pyramid,  through  a 
considerable  depth,  is  therefore  capped  and  held 
together  with  its  best  constructive  material 

IVo  hundred  and  one  coui-ses  bring  us  to  the 
terminal  platform,  about  four  hundred  inches  square; 
but  as  there  arc  fragments  of  two  other  courses 
mounted  upon  that,  we  may  say,  with  M.  Le  P6re, 
Colonel  Coutelle,  and  Mr.  Lane,  that  there  are  two 
hundred  aud  three  courses  in  height  existing  still ; 
while,  if  it  be  true  that,  in  the  time  of  Diodorus 
fiiculus,  the  said  platform  measured  only  one  hun- 
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dred  and  eight  inches  iu  the  side,  thore  may  h«wi 
been  then  five  or  six  couraea  tnore.     But  evei 
that  size  would  only  have  brought  it  to  the  pK 
condition  of  the  top  of  the  second  Pyramid, — whei 
there  is  much  to  be  added  Iwth  of  internal  mafloni 
and  outside  casing ;   not  to  say  anything  of  the 
grand  and  topmost  atone,  the  head  corner-stone  of 
all,  to  restore  the  structure  to  its  original  complete*! 
ness.     For  more  e^cact  particulars,  however,  and  foM 
some  necessary  corrections  to  the  observed  mere  sxtfr-" 
face  phenomena,  see  the  numerical  particularB,  and 
discussion  of  the  same,  contained  in  Vols.  ii.  and  llL 

By  the  time  that  the  canying  men  had  set  down 
their  burdens  and  been  discharged,  leaving  with  us 
on  the  Pyramid's  top,  as  'upper'  guards  for  the 
night,  only  Alee  Dobree  and  Smyne, — for  the  latter 
had  been  at  last  freed  from  the  Jeezeh  prison, 
neither  much  better  nor  worse  in  character  than  he 
had  gone  in,—  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  dense  and 
lurid  haze  over  the  rocky  desert  table-land  towards 
the  north-west ;  a  strong  and  rather  cold  wind  waa 
blowing  from  the  same  direction :  and  little  time 
waa  to  be  lost  in  getting  lamps  lit,  instmment 
mounted,  boxes  arranged  into  a  secure  compartmeal 
and  many  other  such  necessary  night-preparati' 
made.  Very  soon  after  the  accomplisliment  of 
important  work,  the  two  guardsmen  went  fast  asleep 
under  their  many-folded  togas  near  one  corner  of  the 
little  platform  ;  all  the  rest  of  which  was  then  qnil 
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fxeo  fur  my  wife  anJ  self  to  walk  over  and  gaze 
from,  as  the  view  towartla  any  quarter  might  dictate. 

To  the  south-west  stood  our  nearest  neighbour, 
about  on  a  level  with  us,  the  summit  of  the  second 
Pyramid.  Tinged  by  the  light  of  the  sunset-sky  on 
one  side,  and  blanched  by  that  of  the  rising  moon 
on  the  other,  that  monument's  venerable  head  rose 
high  out  of  the  mists  of  evening, — that  hastened 
to  fall  on  all  the  lower  country,  and  leave  the  pair 
of  primeval  Pyramids,  in  isolated  grandeur,  to  ad- 
dress each  other  with  ease  over  the  blue  and  deep 
abyss  between  them  :  an  aerial  gulf  where,  from 
time  to  time,  a  broad-pinioned  eagle  went  floating 
aecurely  along,  but  looking  downwards  on  other 
things  89  much  as  we  were  looking  down  on  him. 

Over  the  eastern  foot  of  the  second  Pyramid 
appeared  the  third,  and  beyond  that  similarly  the 
fifth ;  from  continued  decrease  of  actual  size,  a8 
well  08  the  perspective  of  distance,  a  rapidly  cott- 
vcrging  series  ;  only  just  separable  at  last  from  the 
amphitheatre  of  sand-hills  beyond,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  great  south-western  desert,—  whose  arid 
colours  and  serrated  ridges  of  rock  were  traceable 
round  westward  and  northward  for  more  than  180°  ; 
barren,  waterless,  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  over 
its  whole  extent,  and  marked  by  nothing  of  human 
work,  unless  it  were  a  ruined  Pyramid  on  the  ex- 
treme horizon,  and  just  at  the  northern  end  of  a 
Btony  table-land,  bearing  about  13'  south  of  west. 

Poor  Dr.  I^eider  had  spoken  to  us  when  in  Cairo 
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about  that  Pyramid,  '  Oh,  it  is  the  most  beaatiftd  I 
'  thing  of  everything  to  see,'  exclaimed  he  ;  '  to  b 
'  from  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  just  as  the 
'  sun  goes  down,  far  away  on  the  waste  Lib}im 
'  desert,  one  little  pyramid  all  by  itself,  and  exactly 
'in  the  west  I'  A  very  curious  tiling  it  is  too, 
if  reaUy  a  pyramid ,-  for  it  is  entirely  removed 
from  all  the  line  of  known  Egyptian  sepulchral 
pyramids,  extending  as  they  do  from  Aboo  Boash 
to  Sakkara  and  Dashoor,  but  skirting  nearly  the 
veiy  brink  of  tlie  cultivated  valley  closely  all  the 
way.  Yet  here  is  one  Pyramid  far  removed  from 
them,  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness ;  in  a 
stony  tract  so  drear,  that  there  are  about  it,  not 
even  locusts  or  wild-honey ;  no  water  but  what  is 
carried  in  skins ;  and  no  man  staj-s  his  track  in  its 
neighbom-hood,  if  he  would  live ; — a  scene,  there- 
fore, much  more  appropriate  to  one  of  the  tradi- 
tional pillars  of  Seth'  (a  saint-patriarch  with  aJl 
Shemitic  religionists,  but  the  abhorred  Tj-phon'  of 
the  idolatrous  Mizraites),  on  which  the  antediluvian 
wisdom  was  said  to  be  inscribed  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity, — than  to  the  necessary  graveyard  of  a 
nation  so  comfortable  and  well-to-do  in  all  the 
grosser  luxuries  of  a  peaceful  and  agricultural  life, 
as  were  the  early  Egj-ptians  of  this  '  Siriadic'  land.' 

'  8ec  Joaephui,  chapter  ii.  par.  S. 

*  -  Set,  Suti.  Siitack  (^eth,  Typiian) '  of  Dr.  Leindai,  id  bia  ■  King's 
*  Book,'  and  reproMutcil  u  aaimal-hekded,  with  upright,  tqiiKre-toppiJ 
ran :  the  '  Ombte,  Obte,  Abtaut,  Titbrsmbo,  one  of  the  cbwMtan  df 
'  Typho,  iDd  the  evil  principle,'  of  Sir  OkHoer  Wilkinion. 

'  Up  Ui  the  preaent  titne  t  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  otlMr 
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Here,  close  about  the  Great  Pyramid,  those  men's 
graves  are  accumulated  beyond  counting,  particu- 
larly on  the  western  side,  where  they  lie  close  set 
and  regularly  methodized,  to  economize  ground ; 
while  the  sand,  which  has  made  a  clean  sweep  over 
that  part  of  the  hill,  but  lain  nowhere  very  thickly, — 
shows  the  swelling  tombs  below,  only  half  concealed 
by  the  long-drawn  folds  of  their  one,  great,  un- 
woven, winding-sheet.  Eastward,  the  hill  is  again 
a  collection  of  tombs ;  and  now  we  distinguish  the 
regular  arrangement  of  all  those  sepulchral  heaps 
we  have  been  walking  over,  and  amongst,  so  many 
months  past  in  onr  progress  from  East  Tombs  to 
the  Pyramid.  Beyond,  in  that  direction,  lies  the 
sand -flat ;  then  the  dark  tract  of  that  alluvial  ground, 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile  and  the  essence  of 
Egypt ;  then  the  Pyramid  villages,  with  their 
groves  of  trees,  now  all  broadened  out  from  being 
seen  at  so  great  a  vertical  angle ;  and  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  beyond  the  darkened  plain,  rise  the 
faint  grey  forms  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  projected 
on  the  moonlit  sky.  Smooth  along  their  summits 
are  they,  but  breaking  down  steeply  towards  the 
north,  where  the  fretted  city-line  of  domes  and 
minarets  can  just  be  made  out  along  the  horizon 
edge  ;  and  a  few  tall  chimneys  too,  for  burning  the 

pRcticulan  aboat  thii  Western  Pyrunid  (T)  than  a  Cairo  rtfiorl,  that 
Dr.  Leixiui  ii  tlie  only  Europtan  who  lias  visited  it.  and  that  ita  ouna 
U  the  Pyramid  of  £■  Seiioi>d.  But  in  tlie  main  i;oiitaiat!d  in  tha 
Uwoed  DoctoT'a  folio  publication,  the  red  Iicb  at  hii  track  of  travel 
4uM  nol  t{o  anjwhare  wntward  of  tbe  Pyramidi  of  Jeciwb. 
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Uack  stone,  brought  now-a-days  from  the  land 
the  Giaours,  to  the  very  spot  where  the  Em] 
Saladin  need  once  to  hold  his  court,  and  collect 
lean  and  sun-dried  warriors,  to  send  on  paasioi 
campaigns  against  Richard  Coeur-de-Iion. 

Except  the  distant  tights  in  the  city,  and  « 
chance  one  in  the  villages,  all  ia  dark  in  the  in' 
habited  v.illey ;  for  even  when  we  look  to' 
its  more  notable  extension  northward,  as  into 
populous  breadths  of  the  Delta, — there  are  now 
traces  of  water  left  on  the  surface  to  reflect 
moonhght,  and  form  bright  shining  eyea  in  the 
scape :  the  whole  spread  of  the  inundation  which, 
with  its  fertilizing  waters,  lately  made  the  mxne  bo 
charming  and  life-like,  as  \iewed  from  the  Pyr»T 
mids,  having  departed  completely ;  and  the  1\ 
itself  being  now  retreated  out  of  sight,  low  dowi, 
within  its  deep  clay  banks  ;  the  reservoirs  dried  up 
the  canals  exhausted  ;  and  tlie  well-moutha  jealously 
guai-ded.  Egypt,  in  this  apparently  waterlcsa 
dition,  reminds  one  of  some  of  its  troubles  of  oli 
for  when  its  water  was  gone,  its  wealth  and  heall 
had  departed  likewise  : — even  aa  when  Aaron  wag 
ordered  to  take  his  rod  and  stretch  it  forth  '  upon 
*  the  waters  of  Eg5fpt,  upon  their  streams,  upon 
'  their  rivers,  and  upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all 
'  their  pools  of  water,'  until  they  should  Ije  smitten 
that  there  be  no  more  water ;  and  that  Pharaoh 
might  know  the  Lord  was  against  him — Pharaoh, 
'  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  mitlst  of  hia 
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rivere,  which  hiis  saicl.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and 
'  I  have  made  it  myself.' 

'  Why  I  who  can  that  one  man  be,'  remarked  my 
wife  aloud,  '  who  at  this  late  hour  is  going  past 
'  the  northern  foot  of  the  Pyramid,  into  the  desert, 

*  and  driving  a  loaded  camel  and  two  donkeys  be- 
'  fore  him  ?'  Hardly  had  the  remark  taken  fully  the 
form  of  a  question,  when  Alee  Dobree,  whose  bad 
dige8tii)n  would  not  allow  him  to  sleep,  answered, 
from  under  his  dark-blue  toga, '  Oh  1  that 's  a  man 

*  the  Government  wants  to  get  hold  of,  but  they 
i  can  never  find  him  ;  he  Uvea  in  the  desert  all  day, 
■  and  only  comes  near  the  villages  at  night  for  his 
'■  supplies  ;  he  '11  be  a  long  way  off  before  morning.' 

Meanwhile  the  stars  were  abundantly  appearing  in 
the  sky  ;  for  the  moon's  declination  being  south,  the 
extinguishing  tendency  of  its  Ught,  on  other  smaller 
lights,  was  by  no  means  overpowering ;  leaving,  in 
fiicti  on  the  twrlhern  side,  quite  enough  of  those 
invaluable  stellar  milestones  of  the  sky,  to  enable  us 
to  contrast  the  present  Pole-star  in  the  Little  Bear, 
n4th  that  other  orb  in  Draco,  which  once  held  the 
same  important  reference-position  when  the  Pyramid 
was  in  progress  of  building.  Not  only  so,  too,  but 
could  trace  in  more  than  imagination,  the  place 
of  the  existing  Rotation  Pole  of  the  sky,  and  fix 
its  position  in  the  circumference  of  that  remark- 
able circle  which  it  slowly  describes  in  long  ages 
round  the  Pole  of  the  Ecliptic ;  and  then,  comparing 
our  own  Cynosure's   place   therein,   with    that  of 
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a  Draconis,  as  seen  from  the  same  ElcliptJc  centre, 
■ — we  could  at  once  perceive  a  somethiDg  of  the 
several  thousand  years  during  which  the  Pyramida 
must  necessarily  have  existed,  by  the  amount  of 
angle  passed  through  between  the  Pole-stars  of  tJie 
two  epochs  ;  of  angle  too,  on  that  grandest  of  dials, 
(yet  one  easily  to  be  seen  by  any  man  who  knows 
how  to  look  for  it  in  the  sky) ;  a  dial,  the  numbers  on 
whose  rim  do  not  beg^n  to  repeat  themselves,  until 
after  more  than  25,800  years  shall  have  elapsed. 

Towards  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a 
glowing  moon,  the  vivid  scintillations  of  Sinus,  the 
shapely  stars  in  Orion,  and  the  many-clustering 
splendours  of  Taurus  ;  with  Venus  brilliant  on  one 
side,  and  Jupiter  as  bright  on  the  other.  Orbs  of 
matchless  beauty  were  these,  glittering  upon  us  from 
above  through  the  blue  luminous  ether :  while  all 
the  gross  lower  earth  was  then  cut  off  from  either 
sharing  in,  or  lowering  the  character  of,  our  view  ; 
that  is,  all  such  earth  was  removed,  by  our  then 
position,  out  of  sight, — except  the  circumscribed 
platform  of  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  itself 
and  the  neighbouring  ghoat-like  summit  of  th« 
second  Pyramid. 

We  could  almost  at  times  fancy  the  latter  con- 
gregation of  head-stones  close  to  us,  in  shape  of  a 
group  of  white-robed  ancients,  now  a  little  nearer, 
now  further,  in  the  moonlight  rays ;  and, — like  the 
poetical  philosophers  of  an  ancient  Greek  chorus 
evoked  by  the  genius  of  a  mighty  Sophocles, — 
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marchmg  backwards  and  forwards  with  rhythmical 
pomp  on  our  little  space  of  stone, — teaching,  in- 
structing, advising,  and  elevating;  improving  the 
heavenly  scene  around  to  wayward,  troubled  mor- 
tals ;  or  describing,  in  Tennyson's  happy  mixture  of 
telescope-found  particulara  with  ordinary-gaze  gene- 
ralities, the  phenomena  above  and  before  us,  as — 

■  Each  Bun,  which  from  the  centre  fliugs 
'  Grand  music  and  redundant  fire, 

'  The  burning  belts,  the  mighty  rings, 
'  The  miinnurouB  planet's  rolling  choir, 
'  The  globe-filled  arch  that,  cleaving  air, 
'  Lost  in  its  own  effulgenr^  Bleeps, 

■  The  lawless  comets,  as  they  glare 

'  And  thunder  through  the  sapphire  deeps 
'  In  wayward  strength,  are  full  of  strange 
'  Astonishment  and  boundless  change.' 

But  before  we  had  enjoyed  these  thoughts  and 
I  communings  veiy  long,  a   suspicious  little  white 
f  «loud  began  to  form  in  the  south ;  the  north-west 
wind  blew  past,  but  could  not  stir  it ;    it  was  a 
'  growing  cloud,'  well  known  in  some  pecidiar  states 
of  the  weather.     I  hastened,  therefore,  to  get  a  few 
altitudes  of  the  Pole-star,  though  it  was  not  yet  in 
the  best  position  for  latitude  observations ;  and  by 
the  time  I  had  finished,  the  whole  atar-bearing  hea- 
vens had  disappeared  behind  a  nearly  uniform  milky 
BOrface  of  cloud,  which  gave  little  hope  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  night     About  midnight  the  place  of  the 
moon  was  very  closely  watched,  with  the  hope  of 
[  lnyii^  to  get  some  idea  of  the  longitude,  by  means 
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of  the  difference  of  time  in  transiting  the  meridii 
by  the  moon  and  certain  stars  on  her  parallel ; 
the  former  was  just  visible  crossing  the  field  of 
Playfair  telescope,  though  with   clouds  between 
but  of  all  the  stars  there  was  only  a  glimpse  of  oi 
and  that  for  about  three  seconds;  yet  it  gave  » 
tolerable  idea  notwithstanding  of  how  very  far  we 
were  cast  of  the  meridian  of  dear  old  Grecnwicli. 

Again,  between  two  and  three  iu  the  morning, 
there  were  a  few  openings  in  the  clouds  northward, 
and  some  more  altitudes  of  the  Pole-star  w< 
taken  for  comparing  our  latitude  determination  ;  bul 
after  that,  the  clouds  extended  everywhere  from  one 
horizon  to  the  other,  and  there  was  little  to  do  but 
to  sit  in  turn  on  every  side  of  the  platform,  and 
look  down  on  graves,  graves,  graves.  Burial-places, 
these  graves  of  the  rich  and  poor,  and  ransacked 
alike  by  their  fellow-men  ;  over  whose  evil  deeds 
Nature  herself,  with  her  sighing  winds,  would  will- 
ingly filter  down  the  sands  aa  a  charitable  veil : 
but  the  sinners  will  not  cease  from  their  sinning, 
and  some  fresh  yawning  chasm  will  even  yet  apj 
from  day  to  day. 

Most  remarkable  too  looked  that  ttio, 
south-eastward,  viz.,  Campbell's  tomb,  uncovi 
by  Howard  Vyse ;  the  Great  Sphinx  ;  and 
Shafre's  tomb  ;  the  latter  seen  almost  in  contact  with 
the  monster's  head,  and  remarkable  for  the  deep  and 
dark  shadows  among  its  colonnaded  aisles.  Attend- 
ing to  this  eircumsCauce,  we  could  hardly  bat  rocaU 
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)r,  Clarke's  description  of  what  he  saw 
from  this  very  3pot  in  1801,  or  immediately  after 
the  French  army  had  been  making  their  excavations 
about  the  Sphinx  ;  and  think,  that  after  all,  King 
Shafrc's  tomb  ia  not  wholly  a  discovery  of  the  last 
Lteu  years,  although  neither  the  maps  nor  the  views 
F  either  the  great  French  work,  of  Howard  Vyse 
'  tod  Perring,  or  Lepsius,  allude  to  it  in  the  smallest 
degree.     '  Beyond  the  Sphinx,'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  '  we 

*  distinctly  discovered,  amidst  the  sandy  waste,  the 
^Hremains  and  vestiges  of  a  magnificent  building, 
^P^^perbaps  the  Scrapeum  ;  a  sort  of  chequered  work 

'  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  stones  belonging  to 
'  this  ruined  edifice.  It  is  unnoticed  by  every  author 
'  who  has  written  on  the  Pyramids.' 

The  only  question  here  is,  What    is  meant  by 

•  beyond  the  Sphinx,' — a  few  feet,  or  several  miles  ] 
If  the  former,  the  Duke  de  Luynes  and  Mariette 
Bey  were  preceded  by  the  man  of  Cambridge,  and 
perhaps  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  too ;  but  if  the 
latter  distance  was  iuteuded,  and  Dr.  Clarke  forces 

tl^e  passage  to  an  enlarged  meaning,  by  connecting 
what  he  saw  with  the  Sempeum  (or  temple  of  Osiris 
Uid  Apis,  pronounced  in  one  word),  at  Memphis, 
Which  is  certainly  many  miles  south  of  Jeezeh — the 
iKbles  are  turned. 
Yet  we  doubt  whether  tombs  of  any  sort,  even  of 
ftncient  kings,  presented  bo  remarkable  an  appear- 
ftnce,  as  seen  in  the  faint  lunar  illumination  of  our 
night-view  fi-oui  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid, — as 
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the  three  huge  azimuth  trenches  on  its  eastern  flank^ 
awful  gashes  they  seemed  in  the  solid  body  of  tfa*l 
earth  ;  so  deep  down,  too,  within  its  rocky  substaooBk 
tiat  evidently,  though  the  rasping  teeth  of  time 
ahould  eventually  remove  the  whole  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  itself,  and  its  place  should  know  it  no 
more, — those  trenches  would  still  remain,  and  with 
a  marvellous  lesson  to  all  who  can  read  in  thea 
language  of  angle  1  I 

Suddenly,  about  day-break  or  soon  after,  when, 
too,  the  thermometer  had  gone  down  to  49°, — the 
clouds  quickly  cleared  away,  the  moon  was  seen 
setting  red  and  disk-like  just  over  the  northern  foot 
of  that  far-off  western  Pyramid  (?),  which  we  will 
venture  to  call,  until  a  better  claim  be  established, 
'  Dr.  Leider's  Pyramid,'~a  round  of  azimuth  angles 
was  hastily  taken ;  the  sun's  level  rays  began  to 
strike  in  our  eyes ;  and,  in  a  moment  more,  '  the 
*  travellers'  were  upon  us, — one  party  indeed  airiv- 
ing  after  another  in  almost  endless  succession. 

Their  attendant  Ambs  all  came  up  to  shake  us 
veiy  powerfully  by  the  hand,  as  being  old  friends 
of  theirs,  and  long  since  free  of  tlie  P}Tamid ;  but 
atas!  to  see  the  so-called  '  travellers !'  The  same 
genus  of  men  who  used  to  cut  such  mad  pranks 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  King's  chamber  below, 
and  delighted  to  bang  the  coffer  so  mercilessly,  and 
insult  '  King  Cheops'  gravestone  ; '  now,  they  were 
as  quiet  as  mice  ;   juat  looked  faintly  round  for  A 
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miuute  or  two  ;  turned  pale  on  going  near  the 
edge  of  the  platform  ;  a  weaker-stomached  brother 
brought  up  bis  breakfast  or  last  night's  supper, — and 
then  tliey  were  gone  again  ;  but  only  after  expressing 
many  fcai^s,  as  to  bow  they  were  ever  to  be  able  to 
ake  the  descent.  They  might,  therefore,  have  after- 
wards described  their  experiences  most  truly  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Veryard,  a.d.  1701,  who  writes, — 'We 
'  descended  from  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  the 

*  same  way,  but  with  far  greater  hazard  than  when 
we  came  up  ;  as  well  by  reason  of  the  bad  way,  as 
the  Terrour  with  which  the  precipice  struck  us.' 

The  Sieur  du  Mont  has  likewise  hit  off  the  feelings 
of  many  of  these  travellers,  when  he  says,  '  But  he 
who  can  look  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps  without 
'  amazement,  may  justly  boast  the  strength  of  his 
head ;  for  my  part,  1  must  confess  I  was  struck 
with  BO  much  liorror  when  I  cast  my  eye  down- 
ward, that  I  was  hai'dly  sensible  of  any  pleasure  in 

*  viewing  so  great  a  variety  of  objects.' 

An  enthusiastic  ]>arty  of  Americans  was,  however, 
capable  of  more  work,  though  they  did  not  stay  up 
much  longer.  But  in  that  short  space  of  time,  they 
had  arranged  themselves  into  a  meeting  on  constitu* 
tional  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  with  a 
chairman,  secretary,  and  audience ;  wherein  a  reso- 
lution was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  unani- 
mously, to  the  effect> — '  that  wbereua  this  here  pile 
everything  in  the  way  of  building  we've  seen 
1-up,  worn-out 
2  G 
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'  world, — yet  we  calculate  King  Cheops,  ita  baild< 
'  muflt  have  been  such  a  horrid  old  tyrant  and  en 
'  oppressor  of  the  people,  that  it  is  hereby  resolvel 
'  by  us  free  and  independent  citizens  of  the  Unt/i 
'  States, — that,  "we  luon't  give  him  a  cheer.'" 

After  which  expression  of  most  decided  opinion, 
and  offering  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  their  excel- 
lent chairman,  for  his  well-balanced  conduct  and 
impartial  attitude  on  his  very  elevated  seat, — tlie 
gentlemen  liquored  up,  the  ladies,  as  they  bashfully 
expressed  it,  'consented  just  to  take  a  swallow,'  and 
the  whole  party  disappeared  down  the  steep  slope 
of  the  Pyramid  much  more  quickly  than  they  had 
come  up  ; — every  man  of  them,  though,  with  little 
Confederate  flags  picked  out  on  the  soles  of  then 
boots,  so  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure 
trampling  on  the  hated  ensign  of  the  South  whe) 
ever  they  went. 

A  Yankee  notion  this,  with  a  vengeance ;  and  j 
had  been  reckoned,  we  were  afterwards  infon 
when  first  produced  in  Boston  two  or  three  yei 
previously,  to  be  not  only  '  considerable  cute," 
'  decidedly  ahead  of  anything  that  had  ever  ! 
'  invented  in  the  Old  World  in  such  a  cause.'  Y^ 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  writes,  at  page  366,  voL  ill 
3d  edit.,  of  his  Ancient  Egyptiam,  touching  certain 
royal  sandals  from  Thebes,  that  they  'were  fre 
'  quently  lined  with  cloth,  on  which  the  figuiw  of 
'  a  captive  was  paiatcd  ;  that  humiliating  positi 
'  being  considered  suited  to  the  enemies  of  t 
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*  country,  whom  they  hated  and  despised, — an  idea 

*  agreeing  perfectly  with  tlie  expression  which  so 

*  often  occurs  in  the  hieroglyphic  legends,  accom- 
'  panying  a  king's  name,  when  hia  valour  and  vic- 
tories are  recotxled  on  the  sculptures  :  "  You  have 
"  trodden  the  impure  Gentiles  under  your  powerful 
*'  feet" ' 

In  still  more  ancient  times  too,  than  those  of  the 
above  extract,— which  probably  applies  to  the  eigh- 
teenth or  nineteenth  dynasties,— is  it  described  of 
King  Shofo,  or  Cheops,  of  the  Great  Pyramid  itself, 
that  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  public  roads 
ithe  figures  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  '  in  ortler  that 

*  they  might  be  trodden  mider  foot  both  by  man 
and  beast.' 

Yet  why  that  primeval  king  wished  them  to  be 

MO  trodden,  has  never  been  fully  settled.     The  world, 

indeed,    content   to   take    his   character   from   his 

enemies  only,  has  for  thousands  of  years  gone  readily 

enough  into  the  damning  sentence, — that  it  was 

because  he,  C'heojjs,  w^as  an  atheist ;  and  have  even 

added  latterly,  that  if  the  temples  of  Thebes  are  to  be 

iked  on  as  monuments  of  idolatry, — the  Pyramids 

if  Jeezeh,  where  no  scxUptured  figures  of  any  species, 

of  either  gods,  saints,  or  demons,  appear, — arc  to  be 

lid  as  demonstrations  and  durable  records  of  the 

njid.elity  of  the  kings  under  whom  they  were  built  I 

Yet  the  open-mouthed  world  has  not  been  always 

;ht,  on  momentous  questions  of  religious  faith  ;  and 

may  be,  following  the  improvement  inaugurated 
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by  the  late  John  Taylor,  viz.,  the  method  ot  con- 
sidering all  the  facts  from  a  Chriatian  point  of  view, 
that  the  real  reason  was, — that  King  Cheops,  being 
no  atheist,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  zealous,  and  Elijah- 
like worshipper  of  the  one  true  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth, — took  every  method  which  was  open  to  him, 
for  trying  to  wean  his  besotted  subjects  from  their 
degrading  animal- worship ;  and  for  showing  them 
practically  that  their  gods,  in  whom  they  trusted, 
were  no  gods. 

This  subject  will,  however,  be  brought  up 
iu  our  third  volume  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
ou  the  siunmit  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  six  men 
have  just  arrived  from  below,  by  appointment,  lo 
carry  our  instrument-boxes  down. 

'  Don't  throw  that  away,'  said  Alee  the  Egj'p- 
tian, — the  foremost,  and  by  far  the  most  stalwart, 
amongst  these  new-comers, — aa  I  was  emp^ing  m 
brown  fluid  out  of  a  black  glass  bottle,  preparatoiy 
to  packing  up  ;  so  of  course,  I  presented  him  im- 
mediately with  the  shining  '  quarto'  and  all  the 
remains  of  its  contents. 

'  Why,  what's  that  V  he  exchiimed,  with  'm\ 
disgust,  after  trying  a  mouthful. 

'  Cold  tea,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Tea  !'  sneered  this  graceless  follower  of  a  false, 
though  sober,  prophet ;  '  and  what  sort  of  stuff  do 
'  you  cull  that,  to  give  an  Arab  t  A  Pyramid  Arab, 
•  and  ou  the  top  of  the  Pyramid,  made  sure  ' 
'  something  strong.' 
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Aftee  safely  deacending  the  Great  Pyramid,  our 
Playfair  astronomical  circle, — its  intended  work 
completed, — waa  finally  put  away  into  its  packing- 
1)0X63  and  screwed  down,  in  readiness  for  returning 
home.  The  dry-plate  photographic  camera  had  been 
similarly  disposed  of,  the  dry  plates  having  all  been 
used  ;  much  of  the  measuring  apparatus,  including 
the  Coventry  clinometer,  waa  likewise  finished  with, 
and  packed  up  ;  in  fact,  there  remained  now  little 
to  do, — in  the  present  state  of  the  Pyramid,  be  it 
■Iways  understood,  as  to  excavation  and  exposure, — 
beyond  trying  to  procure  photographs  of  crucial 
points  of  its  interior  by  aid  of  the  vvxgnesium.  light. 

Now  this  operation  required  the  use  of  wet  collo- 
dion ;  and  though  we  had  not  fallen  into  the  mia- 
fortune,  confidently  predicted  for  us  by  various 
acquaintances,  as  to  the  Khamaseen  wind  driving 
sand  amongst  the  bottles  of  chemicals,  until  the 
glass  stoppers  would  no  longer  fit  into  their  places, 
— something  else  had  made  two  samples  of  collodion 
ferment,  and  all  the  acetic  acid  very  nearly  to  lose  its 
"  iridity,  or  at  all  events  its  power  either  to  change 
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the  colour  of  litmus  paper,  or  to  keep  BJlver  batlu 
aud  iron  developera  from  fogging.  Henee  unnum- 
bered failures  in  misty,  streaky,  and  spotty  pictures, 
as  we  were  trying  the  appaxatuB  day  after  day  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Howard  Vyse  iostnuneutrroooi. 
Perhaps  too  we  should  have  got  out  of  our  difficul- 
ties sooner,  had  we  been  content  to  take  an  ordinary 
photographic  camera,  as  prepared  for  the  many, — in- 
stead of  plunging  into  an  attempt  to  organize  some- 
thing new,  wherewith  to  fulfil  various  requiremenl 
not  yet  brought  together  in  any  one  apjiaratus,  Ij 
still  often  desired  by  not  a  few  real  travellers. 

Thus  the  principles  with  whiiJi  we  had  started 
were,  that, — 

1st,  The  pictures  were  to  be  taken  on  glasses  aa 
small  as  the  ordinary  microscope  slides,  which  are 
only  one  inch  broad  ;  and  can  always  be  had  of  any 
optician  neatly  put  up  in  little  grooved  boxes,  to  any 
amount  in  dozens,  hundreds,  or  even  thousands. 

2d,  Two  pictures  were  to  be  taken  perfectly  simul- 
taneously, in  cameras  whose  distance  apart  could  be 
varied  fri3m  three  to  thirty  inches  or  more, 

3d,  The  exposure  was  to  be  limited  with  ease  to 
any  fraction  of  an  hour,  a  minute,  or  a  second. 

And  4(A,  The  sensitive  plates  were  to  be  keepablc, 
nnd  in  their  best  state,  for  nearly  any  length  of  time 
:ifter  sensitizing  and  before  impreaeing;  or  after 
impressing  and  before  developing. 

The  small  size  of  these  plates  would  ovidcntly  be 
a  boon  to  many  a  wandering  scientific  man  on  the 
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Bcore  of  portability,  if  there  could  be  secured  sufE- 
cient  definition  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  them  after- 
wards to  be  enlarged  by  the  copying  camera, — say 
to  the  size  of  a  plate  for  illustrating  a  quarto  book, — 
and  still  possess  detail  and  sharpness  just  beyond 
the  power  of  the  naked  eye  to  penetrate  fully  ;  and 
this  it  turned  out  can  be  done,  wherever  the  subject 
of  the  view  is  such  as  to  allow  the  employment  of 
those  '  small  stops'  which  are  used  in  cameras  of 
every  kind,  whenever  fine  definition  is  required ; 
such  size  of  stop  being,  from  l-20th  to  l-50th  of 
the  focal  length,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Again,  a  small  size  of  plate,  though  not  neces- 
sarily BO  small  as  an  inch  in  breadth,  combined  with 
the  use  of  two  separate  plates,  was  expected,  and 
has  since  been  found,  to  be  a  perfect  panacea  for  the 
cure  of  some  radical  difiiculties  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  accurate  and  effective  stereographs  on 
g^ass,  for  scientific  purposes.  For  these  latter  pur- 
poses alone,  we  venture  to  say  ;  because,  as  for  the 
artistic  men,  they  have  long  since  shut  themselves 
out  from  an  important  field,  by  having  adopted  the 
ifiiscinating  idea  that,  if  the  centres  of  the  lenses  of 
the  two  cameras  wherewith  the  two  members  of  a 
stereoscopic  pair  of  photographs  are  taken, — be  re- 
moved linearly  more  than  two  inches  and  seven- 
tenths  apart, — they  will  give  an  entirely  and  abso- 
lutely false  view.  'What  is  truth?'  aaked  the  old 
Soman  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  who 
dared  in  all  the  interval  to  answer  him  posi- 
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tivcly  ;  until  in  the  course  of  a  recent  year,  a  writer 
in  a  photographic  journal  said,  roundly  and  simply, 
'  It  is  photography '  t  But  he  has  since  been  improved 
on  by  another  simikr  author,  who  has  particularixed 
truth,  as,  '  a  photo-stereograph,  taken  witli  a  bino- 
'  cular  camera,  whose  two  objectives  are  27  inches 
'apart' 

This  latter  idea, — produced  originally  in  the  study, 
— as  touching  a  limited  question  of  linear  8tcreoec<>- 
picity  alone  ;  and  altogether  overlooking  the  grand 
pictorial  difference,  that  no  photograph  whatever 
gives  human-eye  truth,  when  the  latter  sees  by  lumi- 
nous and  coloured,  and  the  former  is  impressed  by 
chemical  rays  producing  only  a  monochromatic  shad' 
ing  ;  yet  this  idea  travelled  quickly  among  working 
photographers, — aided,  we  fear,  by  their  knowing  too 
well,  how  much  easier  is  a  binocular  camera  and  a 
single  glass  plate  to  employ  in  the  field,  than  two 
separate  cameras  placed  at  a  greater  distance  apart 
But  the  practical  result  has  been,  that  the  stereoscope, 
oncesoexcessivelypopular.hasgraduallydroppedinto 
extreme  neglect ;  for,  excepting  when  fore-ground 
objects  are  very  close,  these  binocidar-c^racm-bom 
photographs  give  so  little  appreciable  stereoscopirity, 
that  some  gazers  ask,  What  more  is  to  be  seen  by 
looking  at  two  such  picturefl  viewed  in  a  troubleaome 
machine,  than  at  a  single  one  una&sistcd  "i  Id  foct^ 
one  large  picture  they  then  consider  far  more  satis- 
factory. 

Leaving  the  artiatical  photographera  nlone,  thci 
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with  the  suicidiil  result  they  have  themselves  brought 
about  to  the  public, — we  looked  at  the  matter  only  in 
connexion  with  the  requirements  of  science,  which 
simply  demands  to  have  as  much  knowledge  of  a 
subject  as  possible  ;  and  if  the  nature  of  a  thing  can 
be  better  ascertained  by  looking  at  it  from  either 
end  of  a  base-line  of  thirty  or  three  hundred  inches, 
— than  from  one  of  two  inches  and  seven-tentha  only, 
— will  immediately  do  so.  Nay,  when  the  world- 
admired  stereographs  of  the  moon,  by  Messrs.  Bond, 
Whipple,  and  Kutherfurd,  in  America,  and  by  Messrs. 
Hartnup,  De  La  Kue,  Fisher,  and  others  in  this 
country,  have  been  the  result  of  removing  the  two 
telescope-cameras  to  what  is  equivalent  to  several 
thousand  miles  apart, — why  is  an  astronomer  to  be 
limited  in  choosing  his  camera  separation-distance 
with  any  other  of  his  subjects  ?  To  say  that  the 
moon  is  an  object  outside,  and  not  belonging  to  the 
earth,  while  landscapes,  and  even  interiors  of  great 
PjTamids,  are  upon  and  belong  to  it,  and  must  be 
treated  on  a  different  principle, — would  be  to  re-enact 
the  supposed  radical  difference  between  things  ter- 
restrial and  things  celestial,  which  was  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  progress  in  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  which 
no  scientific  man  of  the  present  day,  who  holds  the 
advance  of  science  dear  to  his  heart,  and  repudiates 
perpetual  motion,  could  tolerate  for  an  instant 

If,  in  the  case  of  the  lunar  stereograph,  it  has  been 
found  advantageous  in  giving  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  form  of  the  moon,  to  remove  the  two  cameras 
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virtually  some  thouaand  leagues  apart,  because  a 
mere  separation  of  two  mchcs  and  seven-tcoths,  sub- 
tending no  sensible  angle  at  the  enormous  distance 
of  the  moon,  would  give  no  stereoscopic  effect, — bo 
also  will  it  be  found  desirable,  in  studying  any  large 
and  distant  terrestrial  forms,  to  remove  the  two  ob- 
jectives by  which  they  are  viewed,  to  such  a  linear 
distance  from  each  other,  that  they  shall  have  at  last 
a  powerful  angular  command  of  what  they  are  gaz- 
ing upon ;  always  attending,  however,  in  every 
view,  to  the  requirements  of  all  the  items  which 
compose  it,  and  reducing  the  separation  of  the 
lenses  whenever  a  very  near  object  is  projected  on 
the  extreme  distance  ;  or,  contriving  to  exclude  any 
obtrusive  foreground  trifle,  if  the  shape  of  a  distant 
mass  is  the  result  deaired  to  be  attained.  This,  is 
for  scientific  purposes  only,  and  the  gathering  up  of 
knowledge  in  various  ways ;  for  the  artistical  man 
will  be  artistical  still,  and  may  be  allowed  to  taka 
photographs  of  the  moon  in  a  binocular  telescope, 
if  it  please  him  so  to  do,  and  to  look  at  them  in  a 
stereoscope,  and  sec  the  lunar  disk  infallibly  as  flat 
as  a  pancake,  or  as  the  unassisted  human,  and  ani- 
mal eye  also,  without  employment  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  see  it  in  the  sky  ;  and  he  may  declare  that 
that  is  '  truth.'  He  may  also,  of  course,  go  on  using 
a  similarly  'Siamesed'  pair  of  objectives,  though 
with  shorter  focus,  in  depicting  any  scenes  upon  tlio 
earth  for  himself, —  if  he  thereby  satisfieg  his  own. 
conscience,  and  is  unable  to  rise  to  the  higher  truth,. 
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that  every  stereographic  pair,  when  otherwiBe  per- 
fect photographically,  ia  equally  true  to  the  angle 
under  which  it  was  taken  ;  while  some  angles  are 
much  more  instructive  than  others,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  with  distant  objects  by  increasing  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  cameraa  apart,  very  many  times 
the  amount  of  separation  of  an  average  pair  of 
human  eyes  ;  which  may  be  near,  but  is  by  no  means 
always,  that  critical  quantity  of  27  inches. 

For  our  own  scientific  objects  therefore  alone,  and 
to  satisfy  our  conscientious  scruples  tlierein,  we  had 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  two  separate  cameras,  to  be 
fixed  on  each  occasion  of  using,  at  any  distance 
apart  thought  most  appropriate  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  to  the  purpose  it  was  being  taken  for. 
And  then  we  expected  certain  facilitiea  to  follow,  in 
afterwards  combining  the  two  separate  views  on  one 
glass  plate  of  suitable  size  for  a  transparent  positive 
in  the  stereoscope,  from  the  original  negatives  being 
BO  very  small  as  the  one  inch  square  already  de- 
scribed,— facilities  that  certainly  could  not  have  been 
commanded  were  the  glasses  more  than,  or  oven  so 
much  as,  three  inches  broad. 

To   try   to   carry    out   these    scientific-intended 

principles,  therefore,  if  I  dabbled  in  photography  at 

all,  was  evidently  something  of  a  duty  upon  me,  an 

I  astronomer  ;  and  not  only  had  I  already  ordered  a 

I  peculiar  double  apparatus   to  be  applied  to   the 

I  cameras,  so  as  to  make  the  exposure  of  both  simul- 

tineouB,  and  without  either  jar  or  disturbance  to 
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definition,  whether  worked  slowly  or  quickly, — but;  I 
a  house-carpenter  in  Edinburgh,  a  veiy  worthy  and  I 
ingenious  workman,  had  made   me  two  \11lcanir4  [ 
baths,  with  part  of  the  front  in  plate-glass,  so  aa  to 
allow  the  picture  to  be  impressed  on  the  collodion- 
plate,  while  it  was  actually  in  the  silver  solution ;  I 
and  this  proved  an  invaluable  feature.     First,  be-  | 
cause,  from  the  small  size  of  the  plates,  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  deaert  air,  they  rapidly,  almost  instantly,  I 
deteriorated,  when  not  under  the  surface  of  vr&Xci ; 
and,  secondly,  the  outside  surfaces  of   the  platei  I 
were  then  free  from  those  trickling  drops  of  fluid,  ' 
which  so  often  spoil  the  finest  definition,  when  they 
occur  on  the  collodion  side ;  and  tend,  when  at  the 
hack  of  the  glass,  to  add  to  the  '  halation '  or  blurring 
sometimes  produced    there.     Tliis  fault  liad  been 
much  discussed  in  the  photographic  journals  during 
1864,  and  several  corrective  methods  were  proposed  ; 
none,  however,  so  complete  as  doing  away  with  the 
reflection  of  the  second  surface  of  the  glass  by  im- 
mersing it  ill  a  highly  refractive  liquid,  contained  in  | 
a  vessel    whose  back  was  of  a  dense,  dead  black. 
All  this  is  mentioned  to  the  praise  of  the  carpenter, 
Mr.  John  Air,  who  had  had  an  immense  deal    of 
trouble,  and  shown  remarkable  skill,  in  preparing 
the  apparatus  to  fulfil  all  the  required  conditiona. 

In  the  next  place,  and  for  scientific  purposes  also, 
I  did  really  wish  to  try  after  more  quickness  than 
is  usual  in  taking  photographic  pictures ;  for  en- 
dently.  when  we  apply  a  telescope  with  cross  wirw,  \ 
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we  may  immediately  see,  that  oue  very  powerful 
reason  why  nearly  every  so-called  artistic  photograph 
has  the  most  imartistic  possible  of  smooth,  cloudlesa 
skies,  is  because  the  clouds  are  always  in  motion ; 
in  five  seconds,  nay,  sometimes  in  one,  they  blurr 
themselves  out  of  all  natural  shape  or  likeness,  and 
in  the  two  or  three  minutes  of  the  dry  processes, 
they  have  made  a  dozen  difiForent  combinations, 
each  of  which  would  have  been  a  little  fortune  for  a 
painter  to  be  able  to  reproduce,  and  not  a.  trace  of 
one  of  them  has  remained  on  the  '  sensitive '  plat*\ 
Who  also  has  not  been  grieved  by  the  dreadfully 
Btuck-up  portraits  of  men,  who  have  been  got  to 
stand  to  represent  figures  in  many  a  photographic 
landscape  ;  or  the  phantom  of  a  horse  or  dog,  which 
stood  by  accident  for  half  the  time  required  ad- 
mirably, and  then  moved  off;  or  the  bare  and 
deserted  appearance  of  a  scene  which  was  really 
thronging  with  human  life  duiing  all  the  time  the 
camera  was  at  work  upon  it.  Surely,  no  one  would 
presume  to  say,  in  any  of  our  fashionable  photo- 
graphic studias,  that  that  bare  and  empty  view  of  a 
really  crowded  street,  on  account  of  being  a  photo- 
graph, and  whether  binocularly  taken  or  not,  was 
*  truth,  the  wliole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' 
Not  a  few  photographere,  have  indeed  of  late 
taken  to  instantaneous  attempts,  more  especially 
Mr.  Skaife,  with  his  uucouthly-named  pistolgraph, 
though  the  most  successful  arraugeiiientfbr  quick  pur- 
poses yet  produced,  and  one  deBeiTing  of  much  more 
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popular  favour  and  professional  attention  than  it  liM 
yet  received.     I  suspect,  however,  that  his  cbemicii 
must  have  been  in  better  order  than  mine  were  i 
East  Tombs  ;  for  there  woe  no  need  there,  of  a  s 
to  work  the   exposing  shutter  with  sujtCThuraai 
quickness.    The  said  shutter  had  been  arranged  in  1 
a  special  manner,  rotating  on  finely-turned  centre^  J 
and  a  thumb  and  finger  could  always  produce  Bm 
quicker  opening  and  closing  of  the  sensitive  plat^l 
than  the  photographic  action  could  follow,  to  i 
an  effective  picture,  even  with  the  largest  availabl 
aperture.    And  here  was  the  main  limit  to  i 
could  be  done  ;  if  th.e  aperture  exceeded  a  eel 
proportion  to  the  focal  length, — the  resulting  pictun 
was  so  ill  defined,  notwithstanding  that  the  lenses  ' 
were  double  combinations  by  one  of  the  first  London 
makers,— that  little  could  be  distinguished  clearly 
upon  it,  of  either  moving  or  statiomiry  objects  : 
if  it  was  below  another  proportion,  good  definitioi 
was  obtained  when  the  object  stood  still ;  but  iTia 
motion,  was  more  blurred  by  that,  than  by  ( 
larger  aperture,  though  quicker  performance  on  t 
former  occasion. 

Hence,  while  we  found  that  an  aperture  of  1-20(1 
the  focal  length,  gave  exceedingly  neat  definition  of 
still  objects  over  the  whole  one  inch  square  of  the 
glass, — equal,  with  our  short  focussed  lenses,  to  about 
thirty  degrees  square  of  the  landscape,— the  seven 
seconds  necessary  for  its  performance,  limited  it  to  ij 
organic,  or  at  least  stiffened,  nature.   An  aperture  c 
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l-10th,with  an  exposure  of  about  a  second,  gave  the 
delightful  aspect  of  a  plain,  full  of  animated  groups 
of  human  beings,  if  such  were  there ;  though,  when  ex- 
amined by  a  mi^;nifier,  the  figures  were  found  pulled 
out  by  theii'  motions  during  a  second  of  time,  into 
the  most  anomalous  Chinese  or  Japanese-looking 
fonns.  But  when  an  aperture  of  l-5th  was  employed 
with  an  exposure  of  1-lOthofa  second,  the  definition 
of  the  lens  was  not  sensibly  impaired  by  the  average 
walking  movement  of  men  or  horses,  at  the  distance 
they  usually  were  from  us  ;  this,  however,  was  when 
the  definition,  with  so  large  an  aperture,  was  super- 
fine nowhere,  and  only  tolerable  over  about  fifteen  de- 
grees in  diameter  of  the  middle  of  the  glass ;  while 
the  focus  was  extremely  dilficult  to  hit,  with  even  a 
respectable  appi-oaeh  to  sharpness  of  result. 

If  any  one  else  has  a  photographic  lens  which 
will  give  bearable  definition  over  a  moderate  angu- 
lar field,  with  a  larger  proportionate  aperture  than 
l-5th, — he  ia  a  happy  man  ;  and  will  be  able,  other 
things  being  the  same,  either  to  take  pictures  more 
quickly  than  I  did  ;  or,  putting  in  a  smaller  stop,  to 
take  them  as  quickly,  but  better  defined.  And  I 
have  heard  of  a  lens  which  gave  good  pictures  when 
the  aperture  was  eqiuil  to  ita  focal  length,  or  wliich 
would  have  taken  pictures  in  l-25th  part  of  the  time 
that  my  apparatus  did  at  ita  quickest, — but  I  have 
seen  neither  that  lens  nor  its  performances,  and 
have  had  no  means  of  estimating  ita  owner's  ideal 
of  what  good  definition  may.  and  ought  to  be. 
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To  work,  however,  with  an  aperture  of  only 
l-5th,and  wet  collodion,  under  a  bright  Egyptian  aun, 
— impai-ted  the  beginning  of  great  satisfaction.  For 
then  ill  all  tlie  experimental  trials  at  the  landscape 
view  from  East  Tombs  clitf,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  ask  auy  one  to  go  and  stand  in  such  and  such  a 
position  and  be  very  still ;  but,  as  soon  as  a  plute 
was  ready,  it  was  fired  off;  and  if  there  was  any 
one  in  the  scene,  either  far  or  near,  going  or  coming 
in  motion  or  statioDary,  he  was  sure  to  be  taken. 
Wherefore  it  came,  that  the  villages  in  such  vievn 
■were  rendered  populous  and  the  fields  tenanted ; 
some  groups  of  idlers,  or  perhaps  very  hard  workers, 
were  always  near  the  Shadoof  at  the  well ;  some 
one  or  other  was  sure  to  be  just  in  the  act  of  ford- 
ing the  canal ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  camels  grazing 
on  the  dry  plain,  were  in  the  act  of  lifting  up  their 
heads  to  peer  about  and  look  like  camels  ;  of  course 
divers  personages  were  to  be  seen  footing  it  on  the 
road  from  one  village  to  the  other,  and  three  or  four 
turbaned  men  were  usually  seated  on  the  sand,  dis- 
cussing the  buixlens  of  Eyioob,  or  laying  out  th( 
schemes  for  mammotL 

These  figures,  however,  from  their  distance,  wi 
mere  specks  on  the  glass ;  and  it  became  an  object 
therefore  to  take  advantage  of  any  passing  groupa 
nearer  at  hand,  such  as  '  the  travellers '  going  to,  or 
coming  back  from,  either  the  Great  Pyramid  or 
Sphinx.  And  as  those  gentiy  uould  not  be  regulated 
touching  the  times  of  their  appearance  or  disap- 
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pearauce, — tlieu  came  the  advantage  of  Mr.  John 
Air's  operating  baths,  which  enabled  the  plate  to 
be  prepared,  placed  in  the  camera,  and  left  there 
for  an  hour  or  two  under  a  hot  sun  without  any 
harm  (unless  perhaps  a  residual  chemical  action, 
requiring  a  trace  of  free  iodine  and  bromine  in  the 
collodion  to  overcome). 

So  the  camera  having  been  duly  loaded  aud 
pointed  at  some  pictorially  effective  parts  of  the' 
road  up  the  hill,  was  left  until  Alee  Dobree  raised 
le  cry  of  '  travellers ; '  whereupon  I  had  to  rusli 
out  of  the  toml)  and  twirl  round  the  exposing 
■butter,  at  the  instant  when  said  travellers  were 
passing  the  most  striking  of  the  rubbish-heapa.  Or 
if  by  chance  they  might  just  at  that  moment,  as 
they  often  did,  run  together  into  a  confused  crowd, 
then  it  was  necessaiy  to  follow  them  by  rotating 
tiie  optic-box,  until  they  opened  out  more  pic- 
toreaquely  in  the  plain,— and  then  catch  them  all 
when  they  were  least  expecting  it,  or  thinking 
about  nothing  so  much  as  getting  up  their  donkeys 
into  a  tolerable  amble,  much  assisted  by  the  '  Hooi ! 
*  hooi  I  English  fashion!'  of  the  attendant  native 
boys,  when  they  begin  plying  their  puiuted  sticks 
into  the  poor  auimuls'  hind-quarters. 

In  this  way  some  respectiiiile  little  groups  were 
r  obtained,  showing  not  only  examples  of  tlu*  several 
lUnds  of  travellers,  but  the  manners  of  the  Aralw, 
■in  surrounding  them  on  their  an-ival,  and  running 
■  them  for  baksheesh  on  their  departure.     Yet 
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we  rather  preferred  the  figures  which  went  qm 
legitimately  past  us  by  a  country  road  that  woi 
itself  through  au  opening  in  the  northern  canacwa] 
— and  showed  before  our  gaze,  in  the  narrow  gap 
which  the  tombs  themselves  circumfwribed,  the 
natives  of  the  country  wending  along  ou 
several  atfairs, — with  a  poetry  of  circumstance 
abounding  variety,  that  reminded  one  of  the  paasii 
scenes  in  the  mirror  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott ;  and 
the  restricted,  as  well  as  evanescent,  view  which  she 
alone  allowed  hereelf  of  all  the  outer  world  and  its 
busy  throngs,  '  as  they  went  down  to  Camelot.' 

'  Sheep/  shouted  Alee  Dobree  ;  and  there  was  the 
shepherd  in  a  flowing  burnouse,  walking  pensively 
along,  holding  his  long  crook  horizontally  with  both 
hands  behind  his  shoulders,  and  humming  a  meUit- 
choly,  dreary,  monotonous,  song, — hia  sheep  in  the 
meanwhile  trotting  as  readily  after  him  as  so  many 
attentive  poodle-dogs,  or  as  if  he  had  been  a  very 
Orpheus  indeed. 

'  Camels '  was  immediately  after  shouted  forth, 
but  there  were  no  plates  ready,  and  we  could  oi 
aimply  look  on  at  the  procession  of  a  whole  Bcdoi 
tribe,  with  all  their  wealth  of  camels ;  the  woi 
confined  in  basket -cages  on  the  rearmost  (veiy 
proud  of  the  confinement  too),  and  the  whole  length 
brought  up  by  armed  men,  and  young  camels : 
mere  youtlis  of  camels,  with  long  thin  legs,  step- 
ping delicately,  and  beginning  to  learn  the  method 
of  carrj'ing  their  heads  floating  on  the  air  in  front 
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of  them,  in  the  Banie  touching  and  iinupproaohable 
manner  as  tbeir  fathers  before  them. 

Another  day,  and  we  thought,  'Surely  that  pair 

*  of  camels  has  been  past  very  often.'    '  Of  course 

*  they  have,'  said  Alee  Dobree  ;    '  they  belong  to 

*  Sheikh  so-and-so,  and  he  la  caxrying  off  atones 
'  irom  a  tomb  beyond  the  Sphinx  to  build  another 

*  room  to  hia  houaa^  He  has  just  married  another 
'  wife,  and  is  getting  very  rich  with  the  price  which 
'  his  cucumbers  bring  now  in  Cairo  ;  all  that  piece 
'  of  land   which   you  see   over   there,   in   squai-e 

*  patches,  green  and  black,  all  that  is  liis ;  and  he 

*  gets  aa  much  money  now  for  every  little  basket 

*  of  cucumbers,  as  his  father  used  to  receive  for  a 

*  whole  camel-load.  He  is  not  one  of  the  Pyramid 
'  Slicikhs;  a  Pyramid  Sheikh  would  know  better 
'  than  to  break  the  monuments ;  but  that  man  ia 
'  such  a  great  Sheikh,  no  one  else  in  the  village  can 

*  say  a  word  to  him. — Ah,  there's  the  hawk  again !' 

So  it  was  too,  the  same  identical,  big-headed, 
Bolenin-looking,  hawk,  which  the  sculptor  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  rei>rfsouted  standing  behind  ] 
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Shafre's  chair.  But  the  camera  was  ready  this 
1  time,  HO  bang,  though  without  loud  noise  and  with 
w  lesB  murder,  it  went, — and  the  royal  bird,  with 


'«  vioitwl  aftcrwania  tlio  |iiiiiirular  tiiDili  that  liiwl  Wed  tiliiii- 
,  ftnil  fnanA  it  our  whi^rc  A  few  week*  jiri'viKiiBly  we  hid 
dmIj  mdmireil  the  iiitarnal  walls  cnniposeil  nf  fair  wbitit  lime- 

[■atotwi,  io  ailinirkMy  cut  lilocks  cf  very  niuilfrnU'  liix  ;  1iiit  tliew  were 
<r  all  goue.  aiMl  tlieir  aiU  lin^l  Iwtmne  merrly  a  ihAj-eleM  liole  in 

Kmioeaning  nibbiih, 
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finely  outspread  wiugs,  was  secured  on  both  platee ; 
though  not  sharply,  for  I  had  been  rather  slow  in 
working  the  trigger,  and  the  landscape  part  of  the 
view  appeared  somewhat  overdone. 

Another  pair  of  plates  was,  however,  prepared, 
and  we  went  to  dinner ;  and  there,  while  Ibrahecm, 
—with  all  manner  of  grati6ed  smilings  of  bis  brown- 
varnished  face,  and  twinklings  of  his  one  powcrftil 
eye,— was  receiving  the  coniplimenta  usually  elicited 
by  his  performances ;  and  was  explaining  on  this 
occasion,  that  all  his  dishes  of  fried  and  otberwiee 
cooked  potatoes  during  the  last  few  days  had  actually 
been  furnished  by  owe  large  tuber,  which  he  himself 
had  selected  iu  the  bazaar, — suddenly,  'camels' 
again  was  the  cry.  We  looketl,  and  through  the 
cleft  in  the  northern  causeway  came  a  travelling 
group,  two  camels  largely  loaded,  one  of  them  a 
grand  shaggy  fellow  with  a  long  mane  depending 
from  his  neck,  looking  like  the  king  of  the  camels ; 
a  knot  of  human  beings,  large  and  small,  followed 
in  close  order,  and  a  turbaned  man  on  a  little 
horse.  Ou  tlie  whole,  they  formed  too  compact  a 
mass  for  a  picture,  so  I  followed  with  the  double- 
barrelled  camera  as  they  crept  along  the  plain, 
hoping  for  a  better  grouping  to  occur  ;  and,  just  as 
there  was  some  tendency  towards  it,  what  must  t-he 
patriarch  camel  do,  but  turn  off  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  march,  to  browse  on  a  few  blades  of 
prickly  grass  that  slightly  enlivened  the  sand  there- 
about    So  before  he  had  quite  doubled  the  groop 
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upon  itself,  and  stopped  up  all  the  lights  between 

the  figures,  I  was  obliged  to  fire,  photographically, 

Rnd  take  them  all  as  they  were  at  that  moment ; 

remarking,  though,  upon  how  very  inconsiderate  of 

that  camel,  so  free  and  easy  in  his  proceedings, 

Hi    '  Ah  !'  said  the  ancient  Ibraheem, '  he 's  the  only 

H^  one  there  who  is  at  all  free.    Tliat  's  a  slave-gang 

^V  you  see,  and  they  are  going  on  to  be  sold  in  the 

^K  city.      They  'vc   left   off  having   the  slaves  sold 

W  '-openly,  but  the  trade  goes  on  by  night  outside  the 

'  city  walls,  just  as  much  as  ever.     That  man  on 

the  horse  now,  he  is  the  owner,  and  he  has  brought 

•  alt  those  black  boys  and  girls  from  beyond  Nubia  ; 
but  when  he  comes  near  this  part  of  Egypt,  in- 
stead of  making  straight  for  the  city,  he  goes  a 

'  long  way  into  the  desert  behind  the  Pyramids,  and 

•  then  comes  in  just  as  you  see  now  in  the  afternoon 
'  firom  quite  another  direction.  He  '11  get  to  Jeezeh, 
'  too,  just  about  dusk,  and  wait  there  until  the  rich 

•  merchants  come  to  him  out  of  Cairo,  and  they  11 
'  pay  him  plenty  of  money.' 

For  the  sake  of  showing  up  the  nefarious  transac- 
tion, we  could  have  wished  that  the  resulting  photo- 
I  graphs  had  been  better  than  they  turned  out.  But 
^ufaey  had  fewer  spots,  and  other  faults  than  their 
^Ppredeccssors,  so  we  cut  short  our  extraneous  mua- 
I  ings,  and  concluded  that  both  camera  and  chemicals 
were  now  almost  ready  for  the  interior  of  the  Great 
Pyramid ;  and  it  only  remained  to  arrange  for  the 
lights,  and  make  sure  also  that  the  apparatus  would 
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trat'el  We  were  testing  this  point  next  (lay  • 
the  hillside,  and  found  the  first  plate  intUffcrent,  tl 
next  worse,  and  the  next  after  that  with  hardly  an; 
thing  upon  it  Then  we  changed  both  collodion  i 
developer,  and  got  nothing  at  all.  AVhat  can  be  t 
meaning  of  this  ?  I  thought ;  and  putting  my  ha 
into  the  operating-box,  examined  the  several  arrangi 
ments,  to  see  if  there  was  any  visible  screw  1 
there.  MTiile  so  doing,  the  sky,  which  had  not  I 
very  bright  throughout  the  afternoon,  suddenly  l 
came  darker,  and  cries  of  all  inconceivable  kina 
began  to  arise  from  the  villages  in  the  plain. 

On  looking  up,  behold  the  whole  air  full  of  flyin 
or  rather  drifting,  locusts.  They  positively  darkened 
the  upper  regions  like  a  snow-storm  ;  and  lookc<l,  a 
they  drove  along  from  north  to  south,  like  flakes  of 
snow  in  shadow,  partly  floating  and  partly  falling 
in  front  of  the  only  bright  light  that  remained  and 
streamed  in  on  the  scene  from  the  eastern  horizon, 
tinged  yellow,  green,  and  red,  or  with  most  unactinic 
hues.  Before  I  could  pack  up  on  the  spot,  the 
locusts  were  falling  all  alx»ut ;  and  in  an  hour's  time 
they  almost  covered  the  ground,  so  that  wherever 
we  went,  they  rose  up  in  flocks,  and  came  drifting 
against  one's  face  with  their  prickly  legs:  and  all 
night  long  they  canoe  fl)ang  into  the  East  Tombs 
dining-room,  looking  by  the  fitful  lamplight  like  80 
many  illuminated  skeletons. 

Whether  really  they  had  been  in  such  numben  in 
the  upper  air,  as  to  have  imparted  their  own  greeo- 
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iah  hue  to  the  light,  and  80  prevented  successful 
photography,  it  were  dangeroua  to  say, — but  in  three 
days  they  were  all  gone  again  ;  that  is,  all  but  a 
stray  one  hero  and  there,  which  had  gone  down 
into  some  of  the  deep  sepulchral  wells,  and  could 
not  contrive,  with  all  his  flying,  to  fly  out  again. 
And  then  the  villagers  left  off  making  their  noisy 
cries,  which  had  been  intended  to  induce  the  great 
devourera  to  go  to  some  other  person's  fields  than 
theirs  ;  just  aa  the  Hindoo  seller  of  green  stufl"  says, 
and  dare  not  do  more,  to  the  sacred  Brahminy  bull 
of  his  village, — when  the  pampered  beast  is  devour- 
ing everything  that  is  laid  out  on  the  poor  man's 
stall,—'  Please,  my  lord,  go  to  another  shop,' 

At  last,  on  April  the  1 7th,  everything  was  thought 
ready  for  the  long-expected  magnesium-light  photo- 
graphy inside  the  Pyramid,  and  Alee  Dobree  had 
brought  over  at  sunrise  a  number  of  men  for  the 
carriage  of  the  apparatus.  So  there  waa  a  great 
fetching  forth  out  of  the  Howard  Vyse  instrument- 
room,  of  cameras,  tripod-stands,  measuring-rods, 
water-bottles,  magncsiura-lamps,  ordinary  lamps, 
and  whatever  else  might  be  required  ;  and  arranging 
them  into  convenient  loads.  But  while  that  was  in 
progress,  Alee  Dobree  reported  that  one  of  the  men 
had  gone. 

'Where?' 

'  To  the  Pyramid !    There  are  travellers  eome  I ' 

'  But  did  you  not  engage  him  regularly  for  thia 
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'  service  to-day.  and  t<01  him  that  he  would  get  his 
'  wages  in  the  evening  1* 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Alee  Dobree, '  I  told  him  all  that ; 
'  but  what  are  wages  for  work,  compared  to  bak- 
'  sheesh  from  travellers  1 '  and  even  while  he  was 
speaking,  two  othera  of  the  engaged  men  made  off 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  one.  Then  we  looked 
forth,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  alive  with  parties  of 
natives,  as  well  as  travellers.  They  had  not  been  so 
numerous  since  the  end  of  Ramadan  ;  and  presently 
the  sage  Ibraheera  informed  us,  that  this  day  vta 
the  feast  of  the  beginning  of  El  Khamaaeen,  or  the 
festival  of  '  Shenim  en-Nescem,'  the  smelling  of  the 
Zephyr ;  when  the  people  of  Cairo  troop  out  by 
thousands  to  smell  the  air,  and  obtain  great  good 
therefrom,  8o  we  bowed  to  fate  ;  gave  sixpence  to 
every  man  who  had  not  gone  off  without  leave  ;  and 
then  let  them  go  and  compete  with  the  truants  for 
serving  all  the  travellers. 

Now  this  El  Khamaseen,  or  period  of  fifty  days, 
is  a  time  when  certain  unhealthy  winds  are  supposed 
to  blow, — so  violent,  so  oppressive,  and  so  dusty,  as 
to  be  the  terror  of  all  Egyptians,  both  strong  men 
and  invalids,  all  the  year  througlt  And  it  had  been 
Ibraheem's  industrious  care,  to  tiy  to  assure  my  wife 
for  months  past,  that  the  Khamaseen  winds  were  by 
no  means  so  evil  as  usually  described  ;  that  he  had 
known  some  Ejiglish  gentlemen  who  lived  in  tlie 
desert  all  through  the  Khamaaeen  period  ;  during 
which  a  stormy  wind  only  blew  occasionally  for  two 
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or  three  days,  just  as  it  had  already  blown  with  ua 
once  and  again  ;  and  that  there  was  no  need,  on 
Khamaaeen  account,  for  our  breaking  up  the  esta- 
blishment at  East  Tombs,  or  ceasing  to  pay  him 

iges  aa  our  cook  and  dragoman. 

But  when  we  asked  why  the  people  went  out  in 
Buch  numbers  to  smell  the  air  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fifty,— he  said  that  that  was  iu  remembrance  of 
the  plague  ia/ormer  years,  for  it  was  always  worst 
towards  the  end  of  the  Khamaseen.  The  people, 
therefore,  went  out,  aa  anciently  accustomed,  on  the 
*Shemm  en  Neseem,'  to  take  the  last  enjoyment  of 
the  open  air,  and  then  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses,  waiting  patiently  to  see  whom  the  angel  of 
death  would  take,  and  whom  he  would  leave  alive. 
In  the  Coptic  churches,  tiie  priests  at  this  time  read 
the  buriai-8er\'ice  over  the  whole  congregation,  and 
if  any  one  dies  between  that  ritual  and  the  end  of 
Khamaseen,  such  public  reading  is  supposed  to  serve 
needs,  and  is  made  to  do  so  ;  for  sometimes  no 
priest,  and  but  few  of  the  congregation  are  left  sva- 
vivors.  All  that,  however,  Ibraheem  declared  to  be 
only  what  the  old  men  remembered ;  and  plague, 
he  averred,  did  not  come  to  Egypt  now.  It  has  not 
been  there,  too,  according  to  other  testimony,  for 
about  a  dozen  years  ;  but  Caircnea  and  Alexandrians 
alike  were  at  that  very  moment  on  the  brink  of  an 
equally  devastating  appearance  of  cholera,  and  no 
man  thought  about  it. 

On  the  next  moi-ning  our  party  was  orgunizi^d 
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again  ;  and,  with  my  wife  in  the  company,  we  8! 
at  six  A.M.,  hoping  now  to  have  all  the  interior  of  thSj 
Pyramid  to  ourselves.  Successfully  we  reached  ii 
northern  foot ;  got  all  the  boxes  and  paraphenialii 
safely  conveyed  along  and  up  the  passages  and  GaM 
Icry  into  the  King's  chamber ;  placed  meawiring- 
bars  around  tlie  colTer  to  give,  at  first,  its  outsitU 
proportions.  Then  erected  the  camera  and  ojieratinyij 
bos  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  ;  poured  out  all 
solutions ;  appointed  who  was  to  appear  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  who  to  light  the  raagneaium-wire  when 
the  nick  of  time  should  come  ;  enjoined  sombre 
silence  and  the  utmost  quiet  on  all  of  them,  I 
they  should  raise  the  fine  white  dust,  which, — evi 
since  the  washing  down  performed  by  Rcis  Alee 
Shafei  and  his  school  of  boys, — had  Iteen  slowly 
returning ;  looked  again  into  the  ojimeras  to  see 
that  they  were  both  nicely  focuaied  and  truly 
directed  ;  and  then,  stepping  carefully  lest  I  should 
break  my  own  rules,  began  to  pour  the  collodion 
the  first  glass  plate  that  had  ever  been  prepared  fc 
photography  within  the  Great  Pyramid.  But 
had  the  collodion  set,  when  my  heart  almost  collapsed 
within  me  ;  for,  could  any  one  have  l>elieved  it  at 
that  early  hour !  Yea  I  it  is  so  indeed  I  The  '  tm- 
'  vellers '  are  upon  us  again  1  And  the  multifarioas 
echoings  coming  up  the  Grand  Gallery,  testified  that 
there  were  '  travellers '  in  numbers  overwhelming. 

'  What  is  the  use  of  going  on  now  V  I  could  not 
but  mournfiilly  deplore  to  myself;  '  the  traveJIere 
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'  will  be  in  the  room  before  a  plate  can  Ite  sensi- 
'  tized  ;  and  after  they  have  once  entered,  there  will 
'  be  so  much  dust  in  the  air  that  no  faint  reflected 
'  actinic  raya  will  be  able  to  penetrate  through  it, 

*  between  tlie  coffer  and  camera  !' 

\Vhether  Sheikh  Abdul  Samed  perceived  my  de- 
spair, I  know  not, — but  he  saw  some  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion  ;  and,  as  tlie  noises  coming  up 
the  Grand  Gallery  waxed  louder  and  louder,  he  sud- 
denly said- — '  He  would  try  to  arrange  so,  that  only 
'  the  travellers  and  none  of  the  Arabs  should  enter 

*  the  King's  chamber,  in  order  to  the  dust  being 
'  raised  as  little  as  possible.' 

I  thanked  him  for  the  idea ;  and  therewith  he 
took  all  our  people  out  with  him  to  the  great  step 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Grand  Gallery ;  and  while 
I  sat  grimly  between  the  camera  on  one  side  and 
the  operating-box  on  the  other,  to  defend  them 
from  all  comers,— my  wife  peeped  out  from  the 
antechamber,  to  see  how  the  Arabs  would  accom- 
plish their  benevolent  intent. 

Never,  accortUng  to  her  subsequent  report,  had 
she  seen,  in  the  party  that  was  now  approacliing, 
Buch  a  fearful  conglomeration  of  human  beings  ;  the 
whole  Grand  Gallery  was  full  of  them  ;  the  tra- 
vellers themselves  were  innumerable,  and  each  of 
them  with  three  Arabs  carrying  flaring  candles. 
And  '  Oh,'  thought  she,  '  if  they  should  stick  fast 
'  in,  and  block  up  any  of,  the  small  passages  when 
'  S^°g  out ;  and  prevent  us  ever  leaving  these  awful 
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'  regions  of  majestic  architecture,  with  their  unpity- 
'  ing  surfaces  of  solid  stone, — where  no  human  aid 
'  can  possibly  reach  us,  through  their  walla  which  are 
'  mountains  thick,  yet  without  any  of  the  friendly 
'  rifts  which  nature  would  have  inserted  even  in  the 
'  severest  of  her  dungeons  ! ' 

But  the  Arabs  pondered  over  no  such  sentimenUi, 
though  they  had  thought  of  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  had  told  me  ;  for  the  result  at  last  came 
about, — that  after  I  had  sat  between  the  two  instni- 
mentB  for  a  long  time,  expecting  every  instant  to 
have  to  point  out  to  entering  travellers  how  to 
avoid  their  spreading  feet, — and  had  heard  the  innu- 
merable echoes  continually  increasing  for  a  while, 
up  to  an  awful  maximum  of  general  din,  almost  as 
if  Tippoo  Saili'a  three  hundred  tigers  had  been  let 
loose  outside  the  entering  passage, — presently  the 
noise  began  positively  to  decrease,  then  to  wax 
fainter,  fainter,  and  fainter ;  fainter  and  more  di»* 
tant  still,  and  then  returned  all  our  own  party  except- 
ing the  Sheikh,  and  said  the  travellers  were  gone. 

'  Gone  1  and  how  has  that  come  about  V  WTiy,  all 
the  time  that  some  other  persons  had  been  merely 
indulging  vain  despair, — Alee  Dobree  and  his  friends 
had  taken  off  their  dark  blue  togas  and  sjMrcad  them 
across  the  antechamber,  so  as  to  make  the  space 
behind,  leading  into  the  King's  chamber,  look  as 
black  as  night.  Then  the  Sheikh,  gracefully  seated 
on  the  grand  step,  like  the  Sultan  himself,  congrtp 
tainted  the  leaders  of  the  travellers'  band  aa  tliey 
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arrived,  on  having  reached  the  most  glorious  part  of 
the  Pyramid. 

'  Well,  but  where,'  they  asked,  '  is  the  chamber 

*  we  have  come  to  see,  and  every  one  tells  oa  we 
'  should  not  leave  the  Pyramid  without  seeing  *' 

'  The  beauti/td  chamber,'  answered  the  Sheikh. 
'  ia  below,  and  if  the  guides  did  not  take  you  to  it 

*  as  you  came  up,  they  will  doubtless  do  so  as  you 
'  return.' 

'  Well,  but  what's  that  place  beyond  there,'  said 
some  travcUera,  pointing  to  the  antechamber,  'and 
'  what  are  all  the  people  doing  away  there  behind  V 

'  Oh  I  that  place  is  only  a  dirty  little  hole,'  re- 
plied the  Sheikh,  *  and  there  'a  a  photographer  or 
'  some  fellow  of  that  sort  who  is  doing  something 

*  or  other  there ;   and  these  poor  starving  people 
'  have  come  with  him.' 

*  Well,  if  that's  all,'  exclaimed  the  spokesman  of 
the  travellers,  '  we'll  certainly  go  back  and  see  the 
'  beautiful  chamber  below  ;  but  first  we  must  bum  a 
'  little  magnesium  here.'  So  therewith  he  explained 
to  his  companions,  and  one  of  them  producing  a 
strand  of  magnesium  wire,  and  setting  firo  to  it,  dis- 
played before  their  wondering  eyes  the  enormous 
height  of  the  Grand  Gallery  ;  the  dignity  of  its 
seven  mysterious  overlappings  of  stone,  and  the 
inexplicable  and  dangerous  angle  running  through 
the  whola  Wherefore  the  boisterous  shoutings  in 
the  further  parts  of  the  crowd  reased,  and  there 
was  a  deep  reverberation  of  more  solouui  apiiluusc 
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Bgaiii  aud  again,  aa  Loug  ae  the  light  lasted,  IromJ 
every  part  of  that  huge  collection  of  human  beings. 

'  Oh  !  so  immense  it  was,'  said  my  wife  after- j 
wards ;  '  such  a  number  uf  faces  to  be  collected  1 
'  together;  and  all  of  them  dreadful  I  whether  inl 
'  colour  red,  or  brown,  or  livid  white  : — a  surface  of  I 
'  such  faces  before  her  as  far  as  she  could  soe,  the  I 
'  whole  way  down  the  floor  of  the  Grand  Gallery ;  I 
'  some,  deadly  pale  Ln  the  oppressive  heat,  others  I 
'  fever-0ushed  with  excitement,  or  toilsome  labour,  i 
'  but  all  looking  up  at  the  mighty  ceiling  and  the 
'  impressive  walls  composed  of  surpassing  primeval 
'  symbols  of  structural  language.' 

After  that,  though,  the  travellers  went  away 
peaceably  enough  ;  and  the  Sheikh  accompanied 
their  band  to  make  stire  that  the  guides  took  them 
to  the  '  beautiful  chamber,'  i.e.,  the  Queen's  chamlfCr. 
And  when  some  one  there,  thinking  of  accounts  he 
had  rend  as  to  the  King's  chamber,  asked, — '  Well, 
but  where  is  the  sarcophagus?'  the  turbaned  chief* j 
tain  rephed,  '  that  all  .wuxll  antiques  were  now  j 
*  moved  to  the  Museum  at  Boolak' 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  they  did  not  inform 
me  until  it  was  all  over,  of  this  piece  of  organized 
hypocrisy,  so  speedily  invented  and  so  Bucceaa- 
fully  carried  out  by  pure  Arab  geuiua ;  but  so  it 
happened ;  and  I  was  now  fully  occupied  in  preparing  ■ 
the  pUotogi-aphio  plates.  How  mucli  magnesiuoi 
shoiUd  be  burned  in  order  to  produce  a  photography 
was  a  question  only  to  be  settled  by  actual  trial ;  . 
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suspected  much  more  than  what  had  been  employed 
hitherto  in  portrait-takiug  in  England ;  firat,  be- 
cause a  large  surface,  say  fifteen  feet  by  ten,  had  to 
be  illuminated ;  and  secondly,  because  that  surface 
■was  excessively  dark  and  unreflective.  At  the  first 
attempt,  therefore,  we  tried  sixty  grain8,^buming 
it  in  the  shape  of  hanging  tapers  in  Mr.  Brother's 
(of  Manchester)  very  convenient  shield-holders.  A 
faint  picture  appeared.  With  another  pair  of  plates, 
aperture  l-5th  all  the  time,  one  hundred  grains 
were  couaumed ;  and  still  the  picture  was  faint. 
So  then  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  were  tried 
with  a  third  pair  of  plates  ;  and  hardly  any  impres- 
sion was  obtained  !  This  bad  result  arose  from  the 
vapour  of  the  burning  magnesium  difi'using  itself 
throughout  the  room,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to 
condense  it  on  surfaces  of  glass  or  porcelain.  So 
by  ten  o'clock,  finding  the  atmosphere  of  the  King's 
cUiamber  was  so  thick  we  could  hardly  see  the 
further  end, — we  left  the  apparatus  standing,  and 
under  special  guardianship  of  two  Arabs,  who  wei'e 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Gallery  all  day. 
About  three  p.m.  I  returned,  to  find  the  top  of 
the  said  Grand  Gallery  smelling  fearfully  of  Arab 
men  ;  and  the  room  still  smoky.  A  pair  of  plates 
was  tried,  but  one  of  the  white-robed  Muslims  loom- 
ing through  dense  haze,  was  all  that  waa  pictured 
by  au  expenditure  of  another  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  of  magnesium.  The  ordinary  candles, 
too,  burned  veiy  palely  ;  and  wc  deeply  deplored 
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oDce  again,  that  the  ancient  ventilating  chanuelsl 
had  been  surreptitiously  stopped  up  within  the  lai 
few  years. 


After  two  daya"  relaxation  on  outside  works,  ' 
arranged  for  another  photographing  inside 
Pyramid  ;  and  were  gravely  annoyed  to  find,  whei 
just  ready  to  start,  tliat  all  the  men  required  for  thi 
carrying,  had  left  us  ;  yea,  oven  our  two  eugaget 
servants.  Alee  Dobree,  and  Smyne  also.  A  proc(wd-i 
ing  really  too  bad  of  them  on  this  occasion,  for 
Ibraheem  had  gone  on  a  special  journey  into  Cairo, 
and  during  his  absence  they  knew  that  much  of  our 
safety  and  comfort  depended  on  them.  But  off  they 
had  gone  notwithstanding,  Ijecause,  forsooth,  some 
enormous  crowds  of  steamer-passengers,  whom  they 
had  never  known  anything  about  until  they  actually 
appeared,  had  come  out  to  the  Pyramids. 

So  there,  in  spite  of  all  our  large  pajTnents,  and 
all  our  endeavours  for  months  to  sympathize  with, 
and  help,  these  people,  ^were  my  wife  and  self  left 
entiruly  alone  and  undefended,  except  by  poor  Alco, 
the  day-guard,  who  was  too  much  of  on  invalid  to 
walk  many  steps  away  1  When,  towards  evening, 
Alee  Dobree  did  at  last  return, — 1  endeavoured  to 
set  before  him  his  want  of  truth  in  not  adhering  to 
his  engagement ;  and  liis  want  of  fiicndship  in  pre- 
ferring utter  strangers  before  us.  who  had  known 
and  curt-d  for  him  so  long ;  and  should  be  leaving 
him  for  ever  in  a  very  few  daya  more,  after  which  b 
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might  dance  attendance  on  steamer-passengers  or 
any  otter  new-comers  as  much  as  he  liked.  He 
looked  rather  foolish  at  this,  and  still  more  so  when 
I  told  him  that  he  and  his  countrymen  would  never 
be  free — would  always  be  a  nation  of  servants  to 
the  Turks,  or  some  other  masters,  unless  they  could 
learn  to  appreciate  truth  and  justice,  and  stand  by 
what  they  had  pledged  their  word  to,  even  at  a 
passing  inconvenience,  or  loss  to  themselves.  But 
then  came  his  lamentable  religion  to  his  rescue,  and 
he  began  peeling  off  his  outer  garments  and  droning 
out  his  usual  set  prayers  towards  Mecca,  aa  if 
nothing  had  occurred,  and  no  one  was  present. 

He  attended,  however,  in  improved  spirit  next 
day,  so  that  with  him  and  three  other  men  I  was  off 
to  the  Pyramid  at  5.30  a.m.  ;  findiug  the  morning 
air  on  the  road  fresh  and  healthy,  but  the  inside  of 
the  Pyramid  still  dusty  and  foul  with  the  traces 
of  yesterday's  visitora.  Three  experimental  pair  of 
plates  were  tried  with  a  new  sort  of  magnesium- 
burner,  and  we  returned  to  East  Tombs  in  time  to 
accompany  my  wife  to  our  first  and  last  party  out, 
firom  the  time  of  our  reaching  tlie  victorious  city  of 
Kahireh  in  December,  to  leaving  it  again  in  May. 

This  unique  piece  of  hospitality  in  Middle  Egypt, 
came  from  Sheikh  Abdul  Samed.  He  had  long 
spoken  of  his  desire  to  ask  us  to  dinner,  and  this 
was  the  day  he  had  at  last  fixed  us  to. 

We  went  over  accordingly  between  twelve  and 
VOL.  1.  2  1 
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one  o'clock  to  the  village,  rather  a  large  party  ; 
besides  a  young  Scot  recently  arrived,  and  also 
invited,  and  of  whom  more  anoD,  the  portrait-l 
camera  had  been  applied  for.  The  Sheikh,  too, 
apparently  arranged  with  Ibraheem,  that  both 
and  Smyne  were  to  do  the  waiting  at  tabic  ;  whik 
Alee  Dobree  iindertook  the  part  of  cicerone  and 
guide, — leading  us  by  the  shortest  walk  through  the 
Bands  to  the  cultivated  grounds, — and  then  and  there 
duly  mentioning  whose  were  the  particular  patches 
of  either  com  or  vegetables  which  we  passed,  or 
whose  were  the  houses  which  loomed  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  village  before  us.  While  he  was 
explaining,  too,  why  the  men  of  his  village  did  not 
care  to  increase  their  number  of  date-palms,  becanae 
the  taxes  on  them  very  nearly  balanced  the  advan- 
tages derivable  ;  and  why  they  clipped  them  so  very 
close  of  all  their  lower  leaves,  not  only  to  have  the 
materials  for  basket-work  and  household  fumiture 
of  various  kinds,  but  to  prevent  the  '  life-giving 
*  Etesian  winds '  swaying  the  great  woody  fronds 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  damaging  the  bunche* 
of  fruit  hanging  down,  in  their  season,  amongst 
them, — while  all  this  talk  was  going  on,  we  passed 
one  of  the  more  popular  wella  near  the  side  of  the 
road ;  and,  amongst  other  dignitaries  seated  by  its 
brink,  was  Sheikh  Muni,  looking  not  particulariy 
well  pleased  at  the  movement  in  progress. 

Poor  man,  he  had  begun  to  be  jealous  some  time 
since  of  our  employing  more  of  Abdul  Samed's, 
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than  of  his,  people ;  and  now  he  thought  the  rival 
Sheikh  had  decidedly  outflanked  him  in  our  favoor 
by  this  invitation  to  his  house.  A  cut,  moreover, 
to  Sheikh  Murri,  the  unkindest  of  all ;  for  his 
domestic  affairs  were  sadly  disarranged  about  that 

le,  on  account  of  hia  having  tioo  wives ;  and  they 
fought  so  fiercely  together,  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  divide  his  establishment,  and  keep  one 
wife  in  Jeezch  and  the  other  at  his  Pyramid  village. 

But  on  we  went,  along  the  northern  aide  of  El 
:,  past  the  public  pond  of  clayey  water,  where 
were  drinking  in  large  numbers,  and  more 
lbs  congregated  to  gaze  at  the  Sheikh's  guests. 

id  then,  on  our  entering  a  door  in  a  mud-wall,  we 
were  taken  through  a  small  yard, — where  was  hud- 
dled a  great  flock  of  white  chickens  hatched  in  the 
oven.'j  at  Jeezeh,  and  bought  by  the  pound-weight  in 

saps  ;  things  that  had  never  known,  and  never  were 

know,  a  mother-hen's  loving  care  and  experienced 
mstructions  ;  and  looking,  not  so  much  like  earthly 
chickens  as  a  collection  of  naked  souls  on  the  bank 
of  the  Styx,  shivering  in  the  unkindly  winds  of  a 
Btrange  land,  into  which  they  had  been  brought 
they  knew  not  how.  Then  up  a  flight  of  outside 
stairs,  and  then  across  a  sort  of  upper  court  to  a 
raised  guest-chamber,  with  a  very  uneven  floor, — 
that  said  little,  indeed,  for  the  quaUties  of  palm-tree 
trunks  for  building  purposes, — but  furnished  with  a 
rkey  carpet  and  cushions  in  one  corner, 
I  they  made  us  sit,  and  drink  coffee  in  small 
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cnpfi,  which  were  almost  filled  with  sugar  befoi 
any  of  the  brown  fluid  was  poured  in,  and 
host  and  his  brethren  drank  in  concert  with 
but  when  the  dinner  appeared,  they  all  vanifihed^] 
A  moderate  afTair  it  was,  brought  in  upon  the  usual ' 
little  table ;  rice  and  mutton  chiefly,  with  oranges 
following ;  and  symptoms  that,  small  as  was  the 
spread,  they  had  politely  offered  us  the  first  partak- 
ing, and  made  their  own  dinner  off  it  aftcrwarda 
Coffee  then  came  in  again,  and  the  entertainment 
was  over. 

Meanwhile,  howe-ver,  the  photographic  cam^R 
was  being  established,  and  while  I  was  taking  the 
party  of  men  collected  on  the  terrace  outside,  the 
Sheikh  brought  his  wife  to  exchange  sentiments 
rather  than  words  with  Mrs.  Piazzi.  Sheikh  Abdul 
Samed,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  and  to  the  real 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  his  household  be  it 
understood,  has  only  one,  and  has  never  had  but 
one,  wife ;  and  she  seems  a  woman  of  more  than 
average  Egyptian  mind  and  feeling ;  her  attire  was 
costly,  of  embroidered  cashmere,  and  her  jewels 
were  numerous  and  valuable.  A  portrait  was  to  be 
taken  of  her  also,  with  her  children ;  but  she  seemed 
to  have  a  strong  objection  to  being  placed  for  the 
purpose  on  the  terrace,  which  could  be  commanded 
from  many  other  bouses,  and  was  only  at  case  in 
the  lower  courtyard.  Now  that  was  rather  imfo> 
tunate,  for  the  light  there  was  weaker  than  above  ; 
and  even  above,  on  that  particular  day,  the  photo- 
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graphic  action  Lad  been  straugely  slow.  No  doubt 
the  Bun  was  shining, — but  there  was  a  yellow, 
diseased  sort  of  look  in  the  sky,  and  men  talked  to 
each  other  of  Khamaseen  winds,  and  red  dust, 
clouds  of  locusts,  and  moving  pillars  of  sand,  until 
ihey  got  as  truly  wretched  about  the  weather  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Edinburgh  discussing  the  north-east 
gales  which  blow  there  in  its  cutting  severity  of 
spring-time.  Certain  it  was,  however,  that  instead 
of  taking  portraits,  as  I  had  hoped,  in  one  or  two 
seconds, — twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  seconds  of 
exposure  were  found  too  short.  In  fact,  it  was  no  day 
for  taking  portraits  at  all,  especially  of  personages 
who  could  not  be  taught  the  absolute  necessity  of 
perfect  stiEness ;  and  in  the  last  attempt  we  made,  a 
married  daughter,al30  living  in  the  house,  dandled  her 
baby  up  and  down  violently  all  the  time,  thinking  if 
she  could  only  keep  it  from  crying,  its  picture  would 
1)6  beautiful  for  ever.  Madame  Abdul  Samed,  in- 
deed, sat  very  steadily,  though  rather  too  modestly 
retired  within  a  doorway  ;  but  the  Sheikh's  youngest 
son,  strikingly  and  picturesquely  attired  in  a  little 
burnouse  and  a  witch-like  hood  over  hia  head,  was 
the  figure  which  told  with  most  force  and  distinct- 
neas ;  yet  no  credit  to  him,  the  little  miser,  for  he 
had  just  made  unlawful  gains  to  himself  and  was 
fascinated  with  the  sweetness  of  the  look  of  a 
forbidden  prize. 

The  child  was  pretty  enough,  fair  for  an  Arab, 
■  with    large   almond   eyes,   an   aquiline    nose,  thin 
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fiexible  lipa,  and  a  pointed  chin.  But  then  he  xran 
the  Sheikh's  youngest  son,  and  on  that  account  a 
spoiled  favourite  with  the  father  ;  who  used  fre- 
quently to  take  him  to  the  Pyramid  and  delight  hi* 
own  soul  with  his  beauty  for  hours,  when  waiting 
foe  '  travellers '  to  appear.  Once  the  Sheikh  had 
brought  his  favourite  to  East  Tombs  on  a  morning 
visit,  and  the  child  was  so  bashful  and  coy  he  could 
hardly  be  brought  forward  to  show  his  £ace  from 
under  the  pointed  hood  ;  yet  he  was  peering  about 
furtively  all  the  time ;  and  the  moment  the  vmt 
was  over,  and  the  dining-room  tomb  vacant  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  slily  returned, — opened  a  packing' 
case  where  my  wife  kept  her  entomological  collco* 
tions  in  little  glass  bottles ;  took  the  whole  of  them, 
and  having  emptied  all  the  contents  on  the  floor, 
depofflted  the  bottles  one  after  the  other  deep  down 
in  a  long  and  capacious  pocket  in  hia  burnouse,  and 
then  followed  his  father  up  to  the  P^Tamid,  looking 
as  innocent  as  a  cherub.  On  Mrs.  Piazzi's  return, 
she  was  much  dismayed  to  find  all  her  specimena 
lying  on  the  ground,  the  box  open,  and  the  bottles 
gona  She  immediately  called  Ibraheem,  and  asked 
who  could  have  been  in  the  room.  '  Oh,'  exclaimed 
Ibraheem, '  I  know,  it  must  have  been  that  wicked 
'  little  boy  ; '  and  he  at  once  followed  on  hia  tracl^ 
and  reported  to  the  father  what  had  taken  place ; 
when,  on  the  young  culprit's  pockets  being  examined 
and  found  to  contain  all  the  stolen  bottles,  be 
received  such  a  correction  that  he  was  not  likolj  to 
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come    to   East  Tombs    again  ;    '  no,    never  again/ 
,  repeated  Ibrafaeem. 

But  the  petting  of  the  favourite  child  was  soon 
resumed  as  before ;  and  on  this  occasion  of  the 
dinner,  my  wife  having  taken  some  Httle  presents 
to  each  of  the  children, — the  '  general  nuisance '  set 
his  heart  immediately  on  getting  for  himself  what 
had  been  given  to  his  sister.  And  he  took  it,  too  ; 
but  my  wife,  being  close  by,  insisted  on  its  being  re- 
stored ;  wherefore  he  declared  he  did  not  like  her  at 
all,  and  woidd  not  remain  anywhere  near  her.  But 
he  managed  his  further  goings  out  and  comings  in  so 
adroitly,  that  by  the  time  of  my  taking  the  last  pic- 
ture he  had  plundered  his  sister  agaui  of  the  coveted 
pair  of  scissors  in  morocco  case  ;  and  was  gloating 
in  a  perfect  trance  of  ecstasy  over  the  unholy  acqui- 
sition, which  he  held  low  down  between  his  knees,  all 
the  while  the  camera  was  at  work  ;  his  little  soul  al- 
ready dyed  scarlet  in  a  precocious  love  of  mammon. 


Having  packed  up  the  camera,  and  sent  it  back 
to  East  Tombs, — we  took  a  walk  with  Alee  Dobreo 
through  and  about  the  village,  before  returning 
there  ourselves ;  noting  how  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  very  few  houses  with  an  upper  storey,  and 
the  only  one  fully  white-waahed,  was  that  of  a  re- 
tired dragoman,  who  had  made  his  fortune  in 
boating  excursions.  The  other  houses  had  indeed 
something  above  them,  for  the  roof  was  the  storage 
place  for  their  supplies,  of  that  species  of  artiBcial 
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fud  mentioned  iu  chap.  ii.  p.  24.  And  while 
mud  walls  below,  were  as  utterly  devoid  of  archi- 
tectural pretensions  aa  mere  mud  walls  can  be,  the 
owners  really  showed  commendable  taste  in  arrang- 
ing their  cakes  of  ammonia-composition,  in  a  sort  of 
serrated  manner,  which  made  them  form  quite  a 
striking  coronet  around  every  house-top ;  and  gave 
them  something  of  the  look  of  ancient  Egyptiaii 
temples, — besides  enabling  one  to  judge  of  the 
wealth,  or  provident  habits  of  the  owner  below. 
But  the  soil  around  the  village  was  lamentable  pot* 
clay,  so  dry  and  hard  everywhere,  except  in 
occasional  holes,  that  it  was  a  wonder  how  the 
date-tree  palms  could  live  in  it  There  they  stood, 
however,  with  their  great  columnar  stems ;  throu^ 
gaunt  and  serried  colonnades  of  which,  would  appear 
most  effective  views,  eveiy  now  and  then,  of  the 
deserti  the  desert  hills,  and  the  range  of  the  Pyra- 
mids on  the  summit  of  the  hills,  far  surpassing  fn 
actual  height  what  they  stood  upon. 

Proceeding  onwards  now  to  the  west,  the  palm- 
trees  fall  behind,  with  the  last  trace  of  green,  or 
even  dark-brown  earth,  and  the  desert  opens  out 
with  its  '  melancholy  gold '  in  front,  and  to  the 
right  and  left,  as  far  as  one  can  see ;  the  solitaiy 
Pyramids  becoming  more  and  more  the  kings  of  the 
deathly  scene,  and  dramng  all  attention  upon  them- 
selves. This  is  very  much  the  view  which  Sandys 
was  most  struck  with,  and  attempted  to  picture  ia 
A.D.  1627  ;  and  again,  Howard  Vyae  in  A.D.  183' 
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The  former,  in  his  description,  joins  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  abusing,  what  they  bo  little 
understood ;  and  therefore  inveighs  against  '  those 
'  three  Pyramides,  the  barbarous  monuments  of 
'  prodigality  and  vainglory  ;'  yet,  immediately  after, 
he  makes  some  of  the  very  same  confessions  that 
many  other  authors  have  done,  and  which  indi- 
cate strangely  certain  lingering  traditions  of  higher 
motives.  For  otherwise,  why  should  he  write,  *  By 
'  such  shape,  that  of  a  Pyramis,  the  ancient  did  ex- 
'  prease  the  originall  of  all  things,  and  that  formleaae 
'  forme  taking  snbstanca  For  as  a  Pyramis  begin- 
'  ning  at  a  point,  and  the  principall  height  by  Uttle 

*  and  Uttle  dilateth  into  all  parts  ;  so  Nature  pro- 

*  ceeding  from  one  undevidcable  fountfune  (even 
'  God  the  sovereign  essence),  receiveth  diversitie  of 
'  forms ;  effused  into  severall  kinds  and  multitudes 

*  of  figures  ;  uniting  all  in  the  Bupreme  head,  from 
'  whence  all  excellencies  issue'? 

But  it  was  the  'unheroic  eighteenth  century,* 
which  thought  least  of  the  Pyramids, — from  Niebuhr, 
who  flattered  himself  that,  '  by  employing  a  httle 
'  natural  philosophy,  he  had  reduced  their  reputed 
'  wonder  to  very  moderate  dimensions,' — to  Bruce, 
who  was  positively  provoked  that  any  one  should 
Btill  talk  about  them.  '  Why,'  exclaims  he, '  the  de- 
'  Bcription  of  them  is  in  everybody's  hands.    En- 

*  giavings  of  them  had  been  published  in  England, 

*  witJi  plans  of  them  upon  a  large  scale,  two  years 
'  before  I  came  to  Egypt.' 
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The  then  last  discovery  was  that  of  Davison's 
chamber ;  but  the  only  thing  extraordinary  therew 
in  Brutx's  estimation,  was,  '  its  having  escaped  di»- 
'  covery  so  long ;'  or,  if  there  was  anything  else  also 
to  be  called  extraordinary,  it  was, '  that  for  such  « 
'  time  as  these  Pyramids  have  been  known,  travellers 
'  were  content  rather  to  foUow  the  report  of  the 
'  ancients,  than  to  make  use  of  their  own  eyes. 

'Yet,  it  has  been  a  constant  belief,'  says  he, 
'  the  Btones  composing  these  Pyramids,  have  beeo 
'  brought  from  the  Libyan  mountains  (according  to 
'  Herodotus),  though  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains 
'  to  remove  the  sand  on  the  south  side,  will  find  the 
'  solid  rock  there  hewn  into  steps.  And  in  the  toof 
'  of  the  large  chamber,  where  the  sarcophagus  staDdi^ 
*  as  also  in  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  Gallery,  aa  you 
'  go  up  into  that  chamber,  you  see  large  fragments  of 
'  the  rock,  affording  an  unanswerable  proof,  that  theae 
'  Pyramids  were  once  huge  rocks,  standing  where 
'  they  now  are  ;  that  some  of  them,  the  most  proper 
'  from  their  form,  were  chosen  for  the  body  of  the 
'  Pyramid,  and  the  others  hewn  into  steps,  to  serve  for 
'  the  superstructure,  and  the  exterior  parts  of  them.' 

The  Pyramids  themselves  survived  this  atrocious 
libel  by  the  great  traveller  of  the  age ;  but  tho 
opinions  of  polite  society  were  quite  destroyed,  or 
sunk  to  such  a  depth  of  ignorance  and  error,  that 
nothing  leas  than  the  volcanic  upthrowing  and  over- 
turning of  the  French  revolution,  were  required  to 

'  QuBrto  edition  in  1770.  Eniee'a  TniveU,  toI.  L  pp.  .il,  42. 
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induce  any  one  else  to  uae  their  eyes,  where  Bruce 
had  already  employed  his :  or  to  read  again  their 
Herodotus,  and  find  that  the  portion  objected  to, 
when  properly  translated,  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
perfectly  true. 

With  the  saiunts  of  Bonaparte's  expedition,  how- 
ever, at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries, — came  men  who  cared  Utile 
for  precedent  or  aristocratic  names,  but  much  for 
matters  of  fact,  and  the  superior  searching  powers 
of  modem  science. 

When  they  therefore  arrived  at  the  Pyramids, 
aud  began  to  observe  for  themselves  in  a  more 
accurate  manner  than  had  ever  been  attempted 
before, — soon  one  discovery  followed  another,  and 
high  scientific  ideas  began  to  be  entertained  touch- 
ing what  other  men  had  looked  upon  only  as  tombs. 
ThuB  too,  the  world  might  have  arrived  long  since, 
at  a  full  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  most  re- 
markable work  of  ancient  men, — had  not  the  British 
Government  rushed  in  perfectly  needlessly  ;  confus- 
ing all  those  learned  researches ;  and  doing  so,  at 
an  expense  of  many  millions  of  money,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  lives  of  Britain's  sons  who  could  ill 
be  spared,  and  whose  unaccomplished  careers  upon 
earth  will  never  be  made  up  to  their  nation. 

*  But  was  it  needless,'  does  any  one  ask,  '  to  send 
'  out  our  great  military  expedition  to  Egypt  under 
'  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  when  Britain  was  engaged 
'  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  France,  and  there- 
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'  fore  bound  to  oppose  that  power  in  every  poaaiblu 
'  manner,  and  especially  to  check  each  movement 
*  of  her  rising  chieftain,  Bonaparte  ? ' 

'  Yes,  perfectly  needless,'  we  reply,  after  hearing 
local  particulars,  and  feeling  some  of  the  climatic  cir- 
cumstances. Becatise,  the  two  warlike  ends  quoted 
above,  would  have  been  served  infinitely  better  by 
our  not  having  sent  out  a  single  soldier,  and  merely 
letting  matters  in  Egypt  alone,  and  keeping  them  so. 
For  how  stood  the  case  1— the  French  army  was  at 
the  time  completely  cut  off  from  its  parent  country 
by  our  command  of  the  sea  ;  its  stores  exhausted, 
its  arms  and  unifonna  all  in  ruin,  daily  harassed  and 
thinned  by  more  or  less  fighting  with  Turics,  who 
were  continually  increasing  in  numbers  as  those  of 
the  French  were  decreasing  ;  sickening  also  with  a 
desire  to  return  home  that  could  not  be  gratified, 
and  growing  daily  in  hatred  against  the  general 
who  had  brought  them  to  such  a  country,  and  then 
deserted  them.  In  fact,  if  they  had  been  simply  left 
there  for  many  years  more,  the  majority  would  have 
been  killed  or  died  off,  and  the  few  survivors, — 
become  rabid  anti-Bonapartists, — would  have  taken 
peaceful  service  in  British  ships,  or  accepted  any 
sort  of  occupation  to  escape. 

Even  as  it  was,  when  we  had  been  slaughtering 
them  in  battle,  and  they  killing  too  many  of  our 
soldiers  in  return,  and  we  engaged  to  take  them  back 
to  their  own  country  in  our  ships, — it  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Chtrke  that  the  detachment  of  French  troopa, 
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ragged  and  miserable,  sent  on  board  his  brother's 
man-of  war,  the  'Braakel,'  would  do  anything  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  British  officers  and 
men  ;  and,  amongst  other  voluntary  demonstrations, 
got  up  a  band,  which  used  to  play  night  and  morn- 
ing, '  God  save  the  King/— George  of  course ;  and 
all  who  could  speak  any  English,  would  make  a 
special  point  of  giving  the  line,  '  Send  him  victori- 
ous,' with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  for  it  was  in 
fact  their  only  hope  of  getting  out  of  Egypt* 

Perfectly  needless,  therefore,  even  for  its  expressed 
purposes,  which  may  be  considered  patriotic,  but  not 
very  philanthropic,  was  the  English  Government's 
first  murderous  expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  then  it 
was  besides,  obstructive  to  the  cause  both  of  science 
and  local  social  improvement.  For  the  French  army 
had  been  engaged  all  the  time  in  giving  the  most 
important  and  deeply  required  lessons  on  respect  for 
Europeans,  to  the  overbearing  Orientals  of  the  most 
anarchical  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, — while 
their  savants  were  unrolling  the  history  of  the 
land's  primeval  days. 

'  Bapectiiig  ftlio  the  whule  of  the  Frenoh  army,  '  k  linceK  deiire  to 

*  quit  the  oonstry  wu  evident  on  the  pari  of  the  fVonch  BoldUra,' 
write!  Dr.  Clarko,  from  what  he  Haw  of  them  previoua  to  and  at  the 
oapitalUioD  of  Alexandria  ;  and  he  adds  the  particular  anecdote  of  • 
Creole  trumpeter,  who  had  Herved  under  Bonaporto,  and  pretendeil  to 
have  been  always  about  hit  penoa,  coming  op  to  a  committee  o[  the 
Engliah  offioera,  aud  laying,  when  he  thought  aufficient  attention  was 
not  paid  to  him, — '  If  yoa  aboald  mention  the  name  of  t'Eiprit  to  the 

*  little  Coisican,  yon  will  find   that  1  am  pretty  well  known  i 


d  when  I  shall  have  arrived  in  Paria,  I  will  make  him  eiplai: 


■  he  left  IT 


D  thia  ouraed  country  here.' 


why 
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England  interfered  with  the  progress  of  both  1 
these  subjects,  and  took  up  neither  of  them  heieel£ 
Not  the  scientific,— for  though  we  did  plunder  the 
French  of  the  'antiquea'  they  had  collected  ;  the 
doing  so,  while  the  objects  were  on  Egyptian  soil, 
and  then  canying  them  off"  to  London, — can  only  be 
considered  as  an  unrighteous  plundering  of  Egj-pt 
herself ;  as  well  as  a  fatal  entanghng  of  ouraelvea  J 
with  a  peculiar  thing  of  spoil,  which  hrings  us  no  I 
blessing  from  any  nation,  while  it  excites  against  OS  f 
the  most  revengeful  feelings  even  still  of  our  nearest 
neighbour.  And  not  the  social  problem  cither  i 
served, — for  our  dismal  defeat  on  the  second  Eng- 
lish expedition  to  Egypt  at  Rosetta,  with  the  be- 
heading there  of  whole  lines  of  English  soldiers  by  j 
Turkish  scimitars,  and  the  carrying  away  of  others  I 
to  slavery  or  forced  Mohammedanism, — went  Caxi 
towards  removing  in  Oriental  minds  that  grand 
lesson  which  the  French  had  given  them,  when  they 
overthrew  the  more  powerful  cavalry  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, even  at  the  very  epoch  of  their  grcnteet 
strength  and  impetuosity ;  and  made  their  battle 
of  the  Pyramids  both  a  watchword  of  triumph  to 
the  soldiers  of  European  training,  and  a  classic  r 
ference  in  military  annals  and  the  literature  of  war,  J 
for  all  future  time. 

Had  the  French  army  indeed  occupied  and  niledl 
the  country  some  time  longer  in  their  own  manner,! 
it  is  probable  that  the  Osmanlees  would  have  Iooke< 
on  Europeans  with  even  august  respect ;  and 
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I  expedition  to  Rosetta  in  after  years  need  not  have 
I  taken  place,  or  the  losses  our  troops  sustained  there 
been  incurred.  What  these  were  precisely,  it  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  estimate,  as  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
following  almost  chance  paragraph  in  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse's  first  volume  : — '  Amongst  other  undertakings, 
*a  company  of  Greeks  was  employed  in  1837  to 
'  weigh  up  a  number  of  guns  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir, 
'  many  of  them  English,  and  most  probably  lost  in 
*  the  unfortunate  expedition  under  General  Fraser, 
'  of  tuhich  no  detailed  account  was  ever  published. 
L '  It  was  probably  thought  by  the  Ministry  then  in 
tier,  that  the  result  of  the  expedition  to  the  Dar- 
}  was  sufficient  to  gratify  public  curiosity.' 

In  one  way  or  another,  therefore,  the  prospects  of 
Pyramid  investigation,  which  had  looked  so  bright 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
Bhortly  afterwards  utterly  extinguished,  and  re- 
mained for  a  while  aa  black  as  night ;  considering, 
too,  what  country  it  was  which  had  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  those  studies,  there  appears  but  just 
retribution  in  all  the  severity  and  expense  of  their 
renewal  falling  upon  an  Englishman  ;  though  when 
the  national  burden  for  sins,  both  of  commission 
and  omission,  against  cosmopolitan  science,  was 
voluntarily  borne  by  a  aingle  individual  upon  his 
own  private  resources, — it  became  for  him  an  im- 
mortal honour. 

Colonel  Howard  Vyse  himself,  indeed,  we  have 
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reason  to  believe,  bad  no  such  veiy  elevated  thoughts 
about  the  importance  of  his  proceedings ;  but  merely 
listened  conscientiously,  as  an  honeat  man,  to  the 
promptings  of  a  still  small  voice  within  him,  which 
ever  urged  his  soul  to  an  admiratioii  of  whatever 
appeared  to  be  in  itself  truly  great ;  and,  in  calling 
on,  involuntarily  obliged,  him  to  devote  himself  to 
its  prosecution  with  an  earnestness  and  generosity, 
which  ever  rose  in  proportion  as  popular  favour  had 
not  hitherto  manifested  itself,  or  the  justice  of  the 
world,  according  to  his  ideas,  had  iiot  been  done  t 
wards  tlie  object  of  his  choice. 

Arriving  therefore  in  Egypt,  more  as  a  fashion- 
able amusement-seeker  than  anything  else,  he  begins 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea, — in  spite  of  all  that 
Brace  had  written  half  a  century  before, — that  the 
Pyramids  had  not  had  justice  done  them ;  and  thus 
he  reasons  to  himself  as  he  looks  towards  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Jeezch  across  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  the 
Nile,  in  a  moonlight  night's  ride  in  November  18S6 
from  Toorah,  where  he  had  been  witnessing  a  review 
of  troops,  to  Cairo : — 

'  They,'  the  Pyramids, '  are  probably  the  most  an- 
'  dent  buildings  in  existence,  and  are  alike  unrivalled 

*  in  extent  and  the  enormous  proportions  of  their 

*  materials.  Their  origin  is  hidden  in  the  abyss  of 
'  time,  so  that  even  the  period  of  their  violation  is 
'  unknown.  And,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  ag- 
'  gressions  of  succeeding  nations,  they  appear  com- 
'  paratively  untouched,  and  have  continued  from  age 
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'  to  age,  through  countless  generations,  the  perpetual 
'  and  mysterious  records  of  an  unknown  and  mighty 
'  people,  whose  memory  has  long  since  passed  away, 
'  and  whose  very  existence  is  alone  established  in 
'  these  unrivalled  monuments.' 

A  miraculous  drop  falls  into  the  Nile,  say  the 
Mohanunedans,  on  the  night  of  the  1 7th  of  June, 
and  causes  the  grand  inundation  of  the  year  imme- 
diately thereafter  to  commence :  and  on  the  same 
principle  we  may  suggest,  that  an  invisible  ray  of 
immaterial  thought  must  have  descended  into  the 
Colonel's  mind  on  that  particular  night  of  his  lonely 
ride ;  and  produced  by  its  workings  there  all  that 
Bubsequent  flood  of  surpassing  zeal,  unbounded 
liberality,  and  untiring  perseverance  which  devel- 
oped themselves  so  abundantly  in  him  during  the 
following  nine  months, — as  to  constitute  his  labours 
st  the  Pyramids  the  grandest  investigation  into 
their  nature  which  has  ever  yet  been  conducted  by 
mortal  man.  And  it  was  toward  the  end  of  that 
period,  when  local  knowledge,  joined  to  the  natural 
gifts  of  his  mind  and  the  varied  experiences  of  his 
life,  entitle  him  to  speak  as  one  of  first-rate  Pj-ramid 
authority,  that  he  writes  touching  this  same  view 
which  we  have  just  been  alluding  to, — or  of  the  line 
of  gigantic  Pyramids,  as  seen  from  the  sand-plaiDs 
directly  east  of  them,  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  The  air  of  desolate  grandeur,  with  which  the 
'  ruined  aqueducts  stretch  across  the  deserted  Cam- 
•  pagna,  has  been  often  remarked  to  be  peculiarly 
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'  appropriate  to  the  Roman  capital  Id  its  preseatl 
'  state ;  but  how  trifling  in  extent  and  antiquity  art- 1 
'  those  brick  arches  compared  with  the  PyramicU  of  ' 
'  Jeezek, — which,  of  scarcely  leas  duration  than  the 
'  rocks  themselves,  have   existed  "  on  the   utmoM 
'  "  bou7ids  of  the  everlasting  hills"  from  generation 
'  to  generation,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  be- 
'  holders.   From  the  simplicity  of  their  forms  they  re- 
'  tain  their  original  character  of  ponderous  solidity, 

*  although  whole  towns  and  cities  have  been  con- 

*  structcd  with  materials  taken  from  them ;  while 

*  from  their  vast  expanse  the  finest  aerial  effects  are 
'  produced,  and  they  require  repeated  examination 
'  to  enable  any  one  to  comprehend  their  awful  and 
'  extraordinary  proportions. 

'  They  have,  however,  been  often  described  by 
'  successive  passing  travellers,  and  extolled  in  vori- 
'  ous  terms,  according  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of 
'  each  individual ;  but  as  they,  the  Pyramids,  are 
'  unique  and  without  comparison,  no  description  can 
'  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  them.' 

Of  course  the  worthy  Colonel  himseli^  notwith- 
standing his  long  experience,  must  suffer  some  of 
the  same  difficulty  with  all  the  rest  of  men,  when 
trying  to  prepare  set  phrases  and  sentences  where- 
with to  realize  the  whole  scene  of  those  truly 
world-wonder  Pyramids  at  once ;  and  his  language 
flows  more  smoothly  when,  beginning  to  picture 
merely  a  small  local  effect  in  the  course  of  lua  tegu- 
lar working  operations,  the  grandeur  of  the  subject 
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insensibly  fioats  him  away  on  its  uoble  tide,  in  the 
following  unintended  and  ingenuous  manner  :  — 

'  The  morning  was  cold  and  foggy,  and  at  first 
'  every  object,  even  the  gigantic  Pyramids,  were 

*  totally  oliaeured ;  but  as  the  atmosphere  cleared 
'  up,  the  scene  from  the  Sphinx  became  singularly 

*  beautiful.     The  picturesque  forms  of  the  women 

*  and  children  carrying  baaketa  of  sand  upon  their 
'  heads  on  the  undulating  mounds  near  Campbell's 

*  tomb,  the  finely  broken  foreground  extending  to 

*  the  rocks  at  the  Bouthem  dyke,  and  the  enormous 
'  masses  of  the  ruined  temple  on  the  rising  ground 

*  before  the   second  Pyramid, — were  in  the  finest 
'  *  breadth  of  light  and  shade.     For  a  time,  the  lofty 

*  apex  of  the  second  Pyramid  shone  alone  in  the 

*  clear  blue  sky  (like  the  top-gallant  sails  of  a  ship 

*  of  war),  far    above  the    clouds  that  shi-ouded  ita 

*  mighty  bulk,  which  by  degrees  slowly  appeared  in 

*  all  its  grandeur  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  southern 

*  front  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  glittering  with  the 
'  morning  sunbeams,  was  displayed  in  full  majesty, 
'  as  the  light  vapours  melted  away  &om  its  enormous 

'  'space. 

'  Owing  to  the   oblateuess  of   their  forms,  the 

*  want  of  proper  objects  of  comparison,  the  propoi^ 

*  tionate  smallness  of  the  stones  with  which  they  are 
'  built,  and  many  other  adventitious  circumstances, 

*  the  exaggerated  and  undefined  expectations  of 
'  travellers  are  often  disappointed  in  the  hasty  sur- 

*  vey  generally  taken  of  these  monuments ;  and  they 
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*  «re  oonaeqaeiitfy  omABianA  riide  and  mmhaspm 
'  masseB  of  CMzse  maacmxyi  witiioiit  qrnunetay  cir 
^  beaizty/aiid  alone  woirtihy  of  notice  £mn  tiieir  tt- 
^  txaoxdinaiy  siae.    A  more  delibente  euminatioo; 

*  hffweveat,  never  &ib  to  alter  and  coKtecfc  llioaii 
^  enoyona :  and  it  iraa  nniferBaShr  aeknowladfladi 
'  lyilioae  who  remained  any  lengdi  cxf  time  at  tiM 

*  Fyramidfl^  tiiat  tiie  mora  oanlidljr  and  fieqnenlljr 
^'tiie^  axe  inapeeted^ — ^  mora  extnooEdinarf  tiieir 
-gnrndenr  appeand,  and  abo  tiie  atriking  effisete 
^  iirliieht  nnder  tiie  vaijring  inflaence  of  tiie  atmo- 
'i^^ere^  tiiejr  oontinna%  praaented.  Fre-eminMt 
^m  dimmwfflia  and  antiqnityoiver  allatiier  boOdr 
'io^iii'tiie  woiid,  tfaejr  Me  alike  adDGdxaUe  fiorUM 

*  izodletoe  of  tiinr  maaoorf;  tiie  aUH  and  aeiwae 
^  diaplayed  in  tiieir  ecmfltraetici^  and  i^  impoaii^ 

*  majesty  of  their  simple  forma.* 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


CONCLUDING  WEEK. 


Monday  the  24th  of  April  opened  the  last  week 
that  we  were  to  remain  at  the  Pyramids,  and  opened 
it  in  most  uncertain  guise.  We  had,  indeed, — aU 
other  work  nearer  at  hand  being  well-nigh  finished, — 
been  contemplating  a  little  journey  to  the  Pyramid 
of  Aboo  Roaah;  and  had  already  made  acquaintance 
with  the  camel  which  was  to  take  us,  if  we  shotild  go 
to  that  northern  hill  whence  the  view  of  the  Jeezeh 
Pyramids  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  instractive,  so 
promontory,  if  not  island,  like,  appears  there  the 
eminence  on  which  they  are  built.  But  what  should 
we  be  able  to  bring  back  photographically,  our 
thoughts  suggested,  in  such  unhappy  weather  as  was 
then  prevaihng  ?  for  the  whole  air  seemed  stagnant, 
over-full  of  pale  yellow  miasma,  with  baleful  sun- 
light shining  through  in  streaks,  and,  even  at  its 
brightest,  with  a  sickly  white-lead  hue;  while  the 
air- temperature  was  so  high  as  88°  in  the  shade ;  and 
the  drought,  of  all  the  severity  that  20°  difference  of 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  could  make  it 

What,  indeed,  could  we  do  closer  at  home  (i.e.. 
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our  homo  of  East  Tombs)  in  such  weather  ? 
took  the  camera  up  to  the  north -north-east  azimuth 
trench,  and  in  the  dead  white  glare  of  the  sun  gave  an 
exposure  of  twenty  seeonda  with  an  aperture  of  1  - 1 0th 
the  focal  length  and  a  wet  collodion  plate,  (or  full 
seven  times  as  long  as  should  have  been  necessary 
on  any  ordinary  day,)  and  yet  obtained  nothing  at 
ail ;  then  increased  the  exposure  to  three  minutes, 
and  got  something  of  the  sky  :  and  to  five  minutes, 
and  obtained  further  indications  of  the  surface- 
ground  on  either  side  of  the  trench  ;  but  the  trench 
itself  appeared  as  black  as  night  or  the  bottomles 
pit,  when  the  plate  was  looked  at  by  reflected,  and 
the  sky  flaming  red  when  examined  by  tranamittod, 
light. 

If  the  sunlight  of  the  outer  world,  iJicu,  has  got 
so  completely  out  of  joint,  let  us  retreat  into  the 
innermost  depths  of  the  Greirt  Pyramid,  where  no 
rays  of  the  disordered  day  can  penetrate,  and  see 
what  bumiag  magnesium  can  do  there.  So  away 
we  went,  through  all  the  passages,  and  up  intt>  the 
King's  chamber,  carrying  with  us  on  this  occasion  a 
Manchester-made  lamp,  with  three  sjjools  of  flat  witb^ 
and  mechanical  arrangements  for  paying  them  out 
80  as  to  bum  uniformly  just  over  a  spirit-lamp  flame; 
and  may  I  never  have  such  a  machine  to  work  again 
in  such  a  situation  !  Of  course,  a  Manchester  man 
would  have  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  an  infiniM 
deal  better  ;  but  even  he  must  have  had  some  littl* 
trouble  on  finding  the  wooden  cores  of  the  spools 
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cracked  with  the  drouglity  air  of  Egypt,  and  the  vul- 
canized rubber  springs— that  were  to  have  made,  by 
lively  vigorous  pressure,  one  pair  of  smooth  rollers 
move  another,^ — -converted  into  stiffened,  dinted 
lumps  of  perfectly  inert  matter.  Of  course,  by  means 
of  pressing  the  rollers  into  contact  with  one  hand, 
and  turning  the  endless  screw-motion  with  the  other, 
the  three  flat  bands  were  made  to  pay  out  pretty  well 
for  a  time,  and  kept  up  a  tolerable  light ;  but  before 
a  fourth  part  as  many  grains  of  magnesium  had  been 
consumed  as  we  judged  essential  to  take  a  picture, 
this  desperately  slow  operation  of  burning  the  thin 
band,  at  only  three  ends  at  once,  had  gradually  filled 
the  chamber  with  white  smoke  ;  while  presently, 
and  worse  still,  a  fragment  of  solder  in  one  of  the 
conducting-pipes  giving  way,  the  exit  of  that  band  in 
front  was  consequently  stopped,  and  in  five  seconds 
afterwards  the  spools  behind  had  released  all  the  mul- 
titudinous coils,  and  their  stiff  and  springy  threads 
were  in  an  interminable  tangle.  Such  a  place,  too, 
the  King's  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  wherein 
to  have  to  sit  down  on  the  floor,  and  by  the  light  of 
one  or  two  miserable  candles  in  the  hot  and  stifling 
air,  to  adjust  all  the  elastic  and  resisting  turns  of 
the  metal-thread  into  regular  sequence  again  on  each 
of  the  three  winders, — and  our  pair  of  photographic 
plates  with  their  embryo  pictures  standing  only  half 
impressed  all  the  time ! 

Well,  this  proved  plainly  enough  that  one  thing 
remained  to  be   accomplished   before   leaving  the 
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Pyramid  neighbourhood,  and  that  was  to  orgaotM 
8ome  really  effective  plan  for  burning  magnesium, 
suitable  to  the  black  surfaces  and  unvcntilatcd  in- 
terior of  the  monument ;  for  even  the  best  of  oar 
results  as  yet,  with  the  several  forms  of  apparatus 
supplied  on  leaving  England,  had  produced  only  the 
thinnest  of  negatives.  With  this  view,  therefore, 
we  paced  our  way  back  to  East  Tomljs,  and  then 
found  the  whole  yellow-green  air  full  of  falling 
rather  than  flying,  locusts.  They  were  coming  now 
from  the  south-weat,  the  direction  whereto  they  had 
gone  a  fortnight  before;  which  Beemed  to  imply 
that  they  liad  been  decidedly  wrong  in  their  geo- 
graphy, when  they  careered  along  so  triumphantly 
in  their  late  onslaught  on  those  eternal  realms  of 
sand,  and  rock,  and  unmitigated  sunshine. 

What  did  they  find  there  to  eat  ?  is  a  veiy 
natural  question  to  ask  ;  and  any  one  who  has 
attended  to  the  botany  of  South  Africa,  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony,  may  be  inclined 
to  suspect  that  there  woiJd  be  a  tolerable  abun- 
dance of  bulbous  plants,  producing  occasional  gor- 
geous flowers  above  the  arid  desert  soil ;  for,  have  not 
many  writers  descanted  again  and  again  upon  how 
beautifully  the  nature  of  a  bulb  is  adapted  to  those 
sunburned  regions  around  Hottentot's  HoUand,  and 
the  plains  of  Zwartland  ;  the  bulb  being  the  bud  of 
the  plant,  and  protected  from  being  scorched  to 
death  by  being  buried  under  so  many  inchnof 
non-conducting  earth  ? 
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All  this  is  quite  true,  but  may  yet  have  its  appro- 
priate geographical  limits  ;  and  these  may  be  found 
to  reside  chiefly  in  a  climate  where,  however  hot  the 
day,  the  night  is  cool,  and  however  droughty  the 
Bummer,  the  winter  has  its  rains.  Such,  too,  is  the 
climate  of  South  Africa,  under  the  parallel  of  33° 
latitude  south  of  the  equator  :  but  at  the  Pyramids^ 
under  their  latitude  of  30"  north  (that  is  not  only  3' 
nearer  to  a  vertical  sun,  but  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, where  the  parallels  thereabout  are  almost 
4"1''  of  temperature  warmer,  or  where  30*  north  is 
■to  be  held  as  equivalent  to  26°  south, — besidea,  the 
breadth  of  uninterrupted,  air-drying  land  being 
greater  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one  at  least),  in 
such  a  position  then  as  that  of  the  Pyramids,  the 
surrounding  country  is  necessarily  too  much  of  a 
scorched  and  bumt-up  desert,  to  support  a  great 
deal,  if  any,  of  bulbous  plant  life.  We  certainly 
found  not  a  single  specimen,  but  did  find  thi-ee  or 
four  prickly  and  thorny  bushes ;  one  of  which 
aeemed,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  actually  so,  to 
have  the  very  petals  of  its  flower  developed  in 
thorns ;  and  a  branch  of  it,  brought  home  carefully 
at  the  end  of  a  long  piece  of  cord,  and  then  tied  up 
into  a  ring,  with  its  efflorescence  of  a  rose  of  spikes 
hanging  upon  one  side  of  it,  was  instantly  recognised 
by  an  American  lady,  who  visited  East  Tombs  in 
the  course  of  her  grand  tour,  in  company  with  her 
husband,  a  venerable  German  prince, — and  who  was 
now  finding,  he  said,  that  'these   American  ladies 
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'  wUl  go  everywhere /—-iastantly  recognised,  by  bi 
sharp  eyes  and  quick  appreciation,  aa  being  the  ' 
repreaentative  of  '  the  crown  of  thorns.' 

Yet  Nature  was  always  trying  to  do  mote; 
in  any  hole  or  comer,  and  more  particularly  in 
sunk  area  on  the  west  of  the  second  Pyramid,  and 
on  the  floors  of  the  azimuth  trenches, — anywhere,  in 
short,  where  the  sun's  rays  were  not  quite  so  long 
continued  as  on  the  outside  surface,  and  where  a 
chance  shower  was  intensified  in  its  eflects  by 
drainage  from  round  about, — there  were  two  or 
three  attempts  at  little  herbaceous,  though  rather 
stringy,  plants;  and  perhaps  in  a  more  favoured 
season  than  that  in  -which  we  were  there,  they  may 
make  more  considerable  displays.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1865,  the  locusts  found  they  had  confessedly 
made  a  mistake  in  coming  to  this  region,  and  were 
now  trying  back  to  greener  lands. 

On  arriving,  however,  at  East  Tombs,  tmcei 
as  to  what  to  attempt  next, — behold,  work  of 
new  order  was  prepared  to  baud  there :  for  tha 
young  Scot,  Mr.  Inglis  by  name,  whom  we  men- 
tioned as  having  dined  in  company  with  us  at 
Sheikh  Abdul  Samed'a, — had  called  to  ask  me  to  go 
with  him  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  see,  if  poesible, 
why  he  could  not  find  more  than  two,  out  of  its  four, 
comer  sockets ;  and  this  is  how  the  matter  came  about 


were 
irtaiiH 


Although    enabled    in    one    way   or  another    to 
render  a  pretty  good  account  of  the  sizes  and  angle* 
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of  almost  all  details  of  the  Pyramid, — it  had  been  a 
growing  matter  of  regret  with  me,  that  we  should 
return  to  Scotland  without  having  been  able  to  im- 
prove or  advance  the  question  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  Pyramid  as  a  whole ;  and  yet,  we  were  con- 
demned to  that  position,  when  the  Viceroy  declined 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  uncovering  all  four  sides  of 
the  base,  as  requested  to  do  in  terms  of  Article  a 
of  the  Memorial,  on  p.  8,  chap,  l  Such  a  piece  of 
excavation  was  of  course  infinitely  beyond  my 
private  means,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  Uuea 
to  be  cleared,  and  the  height  of  the  hills  of  stone- 
lobbish  to  be  cut  through  in  the  middle  of  every 
tide  ;  but,  seeing  that  the  depth  of  rubbish  at  each 
comer  was  very  small,  I  had  seriously  considered,  on 
arriving  at  the  Pyramid,  whether  we  should  not  at 
least  endeavour  to  uncover  those  sockets  or  fiducial 
laarks  which  the  French  discovered  at  the  two  ends 
cf  the  north  side  of  the  base.  But  after  looking  at 
the  ground  again  and  again,  1  came  to  this  con- 
clusion ;  viz.,  that  those  two  sockets  could  not  be 
thoroughly  imderstood,  unless  when  seen  along  with 
both  the  other  sockets,  the  pavement  supposed  to 
surround  the  Pyramid,  and  more  especially  with  the 
line  of  the  sides  of  the  Pyramid,  as  shown  by  casing- 
Stones  in  situ,  like  those  of  Colonel  Howard  Vyse. 
And  that  it  would  be  useless,  therefore,  for  anything 
approaching  to  final  determinations,  to  uncover  only 
one  small  part  of  the  features  by  itself ;  while  the 
mere  act  of  so  doing,  might  bring  irreparable  in- 
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jury  upon  that  part ;  to  the  extent  of  its  being  no 
longer  in  eriatence,  or  able  to  contribute  ita  testi- 
mony of  exactnesa  and  accuracy,  when  at  last  the 
perfect  time  and  the  right  man  ahould  have  arrived.' 

1  would  not  therefore  presume,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  my  own  curiosity,  and  attempting, 
perhaps,  some  very  bad  and  almost  impomiLle 
measures  over  the  iatervemng  heaps  of  rubbish, — to 
run  a  risk  of  depriving  a  future  explorer,  conducting 
a  much  grander  investigation,  of  one  of  his  neces- 
sary references. 

Thus,  then,  we  liad  lived  on  there  for  tluea 
months  and  a  half,  in  Spartan -like  self-denial ;  when, 
in  the  middle  of  April,  we  were  caJIed  on  at  East 
Tombs,  by  a  gentleman  who  proved  to  be  a  well- 
known  railway-embankment  and  canal-dlg^ng  con- 
tractor in  Glasgow,  Mr.  William  Alton,  of  Bath 
Street  in  that  city,  and  last  &om  some  tangled 
business  in  connexion  with  the  Suez  CanaL  Kow 
Mr.  Aiton  had  a  theory  of  his  own  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Fyramid, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  sending  out  one  of 
his  engineering  assistants  immediately,  with  a  party 
of  men,  to  make  the  necessary  measures  to  test  his 
views.  What  these  were  precisely,  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  say ;  but  of  course  encouraged  any  one, 

'  Colonel  Howard  Vjte  reporta  ol  the  two  cuing  atonco,  vhiek  be 
dwoorared,  that,  o&  finding  them  witlkin  a  few  wecka  injurad  hy 
apedineo-ieekera,  be  had  them  covered  over  hy  rubbiah  when  ba  Ml 
the  plkce ;  but  that  they  bod  soon  aFtcrwu-dB  beea  ttncovered  ■ 
'  brokaa  to  piecri.' 
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who  was  at  all  incliDed  to  test  anything  whatever 
about  the  Pyramid,  through  means  of  measure, 
on  every  account  to  pursue  so  excellent  a  plan ; 
and  as  an  inducement,  showed  a  numher  of 
specimens  of  the  casing-stone  fragments  which 
my  wife  and  I  bad  been  picking  up  week 
after  week, — and  exhibited  clearly  the  one  peculiar 
and  constant  angle  which  pervaded  them  all.  We 
likewise  spoke  much  about  the  sockets,  as  a  remain- 
ing proof  in  the  present  day,  of  the  original  size  of 
the  Pyramid  ;  and  when  we  confessed  that  we  had 
not  seen  them  yet,  but  only  spoke  of  two  positively, 
I  on  the  strength  of  the  French  savants'  description  of 
them  in  their  great  work  on  Egypt, — and  conduded 
that  there  were  also  other  two,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Job,  as 
first  explained  by  the  late  John  Taylor," — immedi- 
ately Mr.  Alton's  quick  perception  took  hold  of  that 
fact,  and  he  determined  to  do  something  therein. 

He  himself  was  indeed  on  the  eve  of  going  away 
on  a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  but,  two  days  after, 
hia  assistant,  Mr.  Inglis,  arrived ;  and,  obtaining  our 
consent,  established  himself,  with  a  party  of  Arab 
attendants,  in  the  same  lower  storey  of  tombs  which 
the  Rcis  Alee  Shafei  and  the  youths  of  Sakkarn  had 
BO  long  occupied  in  January.  Extensive  levellings 
from  the  sand-plain  on  one  side,  up  the  hill,  round 
the  Pyramid,  and  down  again  to  the  plain  and  the 
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levelled,  and  the  chisel-marks  visible  BtUl.  It  gave 
one  almost  a  feeUag  of  awe  to  behold  suddenly  this 
ancient  testimony  brought  to  light  from  the  soil  be- 
neath one's  feet !  How  often  had  we  not  walked 
over  that  piece  of  ground  ;  and,  though  fully  believ- 
ing all  the  French  description,  yet  had  been  unable 
to  realize  it  in  its  full  force  and  accuracy-giving 
character,  as  of  a  thing  existing  stilL  Especially,  too, 
was  this  the  case,  on  account  of  the  ground  at  that 
corner  of  the  Pyramid  having  been  so  swept  by 
daily  winds,  and  oceasioniilly  washed  by  showers, — as 
to  have  been  lowered  and  levelled  down  apparently 
to  the  very  rock  surface  itself:  making  that,  too, 
appear  rough  and  rude,  and  as  if  forming  a  place 
Buch  as  only  savages  would  erect  a  monument  upon  ; 
while  the  present  comer  of  the  standing  Pyramid 
close  by,  being  also  broken  and  mangled  to  a  degree, 
causes  it  to  look  merely  like  the  beginning  of  a  Celtic 
cairn,  or  a  piled  heap  of  rough  stones. 

Small  wonder,  then,  if  a  celebrated  scientific  man 
in  England,— in  fact  the  chief  of  her  scientific  men, 
—  -writing  in  1864  on  the  suliject  of  standards  of 
linear  ■measure,  quoted  'the  Pyramid  of  Cheops'  as 
amongst  the  number  of  things  in  the  world  whose 
claims  for  being  appealed  to  in  such  a  question,  have 
entirely  departed  ;  because,  said  he,  that  monument 
has  worn  away  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  forty 
feet  smaller  in  the  length  of  a  side  of  its  base  now, 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

And  so  it  may  be,  as  to  all  of  it«  substance  which 
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ie  atill  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  as  soon 
aa  Mr.  Inglis's  men  began  to  dig, — the  apparent  gra- 
velly rock  was  found  to  be  only  limeatonc-rabbish, 
somewhat  cemented  together  naturally  by  a  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  lime  of  which  it  is  composed; 
and,  at  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  surface  of  such 
ddbris,  they  came  to  the  true  stoue-rock  of  the  liv- 
ing hill.  Nummulitic  no  doubt  it  was ;  but  being 
entirely  unweathered,  and  as  if  only  recently 
levelled  down  to  a  flat  area  with  saw  or  chisel,  it 
exposed  everywhere  a  white,  compact  surface ;  in 
the  midst  whereof,  appeared  the  large  sunk  area 
for  the  comer-stone  of  the  ancient  casing ;  which 
casing's  edge,  and  which  alone,  measured  ancient^ 
&&  true  size  of  the  original  building. 

fieore,  then,  was  a  vimeo.'^-ii  witnen  ciotind  in 
white,  and  almost  twelve  feet  square, — to  rise  out  of 
the  ground  in  tesfdmony  against  the  modern  Eng- 
lish libel,  which  had  made  as  little  account  of  the 
discoveties  of  the  French  savanis,  as  of  the  &r- 
seeing  methods  of  the  Pyramid  builders  for  petpeta- 
atdng  accuracy  t  One  felt  for  the  moment  almost  in 
the  position  of  being  brought  into  contact  with 
those  ancient  men  themsdves,  when  the  intervening 
veil  of  fbor  thousand  years  was  thus  removed  from 
one  of  the  works  of  their  hands ;  for  it  looked  so 
recent,  and  was  shown  to  be  so  admirably  adapted 
both  in  fact  and  prindple  for  maintaining  a  record 
of  the  exact  size  of  the  monument,  if  not  to  all 
ihoB,  at  least  down  to  this  age  in  which  we  live  I 
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The  Arabs  cleared  out  every  particle  of  dust  from 
the  chiselled  hollow,  and  Mr.  Inglis  examined  it  over 
its  whole  floor  with  a  spirit-level.  '  Why,  I  cannot 
'  find  any  error  in  it,'  said  he, — '  that  is,  of  level ; 
'  but  it  is  not  quite  square.' 

*  No,  it  is  not  quite  square/  I  repeated, '  inasmuch 
'  as  two  opposite  sides  are  rather  longer  than  the 
'  otheiB ;  but  have  you  measured  the  diagonalei, 
'  which  for  some  scientific  purposes  are  more  impor- 
'  tant  than  the  sides?'  And  as  he  had  not,  I  told 
Alee  Dobree  to  bring  the  two  one  hundred-inch 
measuring-rods,  and  lay  them  from  comer  to  comer. 
Now  these  rods  had  been  prepared  during  the  past 
year  in  England,  not  only  as  convenient  rods  where- 
with to  perform  measures,  but  in  an  expectation 
that  some  remarkable  features  about  the  Pyramid, 
though  not  on  its  outside  and  most  prominent  sur- 
faces, would  be  found  expressed  in  even^^ies,  tens,  or 
hundreds,  of  inches,  and  not  in  such  odd  numbers  of 
inches  and  fractions  of  inches  as  the  native  Egyp- 
tian cubit  of  either  past  or  present  time  is  expressed 
in.  So  Alee  Dobree  laid  the  said  rods  along  evenly 
from  comer  to  comer,  placing  them  with  their  planes 
vertical,  so  that  they  might  go  edgeways  close  up  into 
the  comers  of  the  flocket-walls ;  and  then  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Why,  they  just  fit  in  quite  tight,  as  if  they 
'  were  made  for  it'  And  so  it  was,  to  the  full  aston- 
ishment of  U3  all ;  though  Alee  Dobree  continued  to 
grow  in  surprise  wheu  he  found  that  the  two  Eng- 
liBh-constructed  fifty-inch  rods,  put  in  a  line,  ei- 
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tended  exactly  from  tie  centre  to  the  outer  comer, 
also  '  just  as  if  made  for  it.' 

From  the  north-east,  we  then  adjourned  with  our 
rods  to  the  Houth-caat,  comer,  where  Mr.  Inglia'a 
second  socket  had  been  opened.  This  socket  had 
probably  never  been  seen  by  man,  except  on  two 
distant  and  remote  occasions  ;  first,  when  it  was  con- 
structed at  the  building  of  the  Pyramid,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  filled  in,  with  its  appropriate 
comer-casing,  and  foundation,  stone ;  and  second^ 
when  said  stone  was  pulled  out  again,  at  the  time  o£l 
all  the  casing  stones  being  removed  by  the  early 
Arab  Khaliphs  one  thousand  years  ago. 

'  It  is  not  at  all  lilie  the  other  socket,'  said  Mr. 
Inglia ;  'being  so  much  smaller  in  length  and  breadth ; 
'  so  decidedly  an  oblong  rectangle  in  shape,  and  so 
'  much  deeper ;  but  there  are  chisel-marks  clearly  on 
'  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  I  have  tested  the  floor, 
'  and  found  it  to  be  beautifully  level.' 

But  as  he  had  not  measured  the  diagonalu  also. 
Alee  Dobree  was  called  on  to  apply  the  one-hundred- 
inch  rods  &om  comer  to  comer,  and  one  rod  made 
each  diagonal  with  practical  effectiveness,  for  it 
jammed  about  half-way  down  the  socket's  sides, 
which  were  not  exactly  vertical  There,  then,  in 
these  oue-hundred-ineh  diagonals,  was  a  link  of  con- 
nexion, and  of  a  recondite,  yet  very  important 
order,  between  the  two  extemally  most  radically 
different  socket-holes,  viz,,  the  north-east  and  south- 
east   But  their  arclutectural  similarity  to  the  samW 
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thing,  or  rather  to  their  original  purpose,  was  proved 
still  more,  on  measuring  the  vertical  angle  of  the 
top  of  the  Pyramid,  aa  seen  from  each  of  them. 

For  us  to  have  measured  the  socket's  linear 
horizontal  distance  from  the  lower  comer  of  the 
existing  Pyramid-maaonry,  would  have  been  of  very 
little  service  indeed, — so  excessive  and  unequal  have 
been  the  modern  breakings  away  there  ;  but  at  the 
eitmmit  of  the  Pyramid,  there  is  far  less  horizontal 
thickness  removed  ;  and,  judging  from  the  genei-al 
squareness  still  preserved  by  the  little  plateau 
forming  the  present  top,  the  amount  removed  must 
have  been  nearly  equal  on  every  side.  Whence  it 
came  that,  by  moving  one's  station  at  either  socket, 
from  its  nearer  to  its  further  comer,  or  ince  versd, 
a  difference  in  the  angle  of  altitude  of  the  top  of  the 
Pyraniid  was  obtained,  of  15'  about  at  the  smaller, 
and  JO'  at  the  larger  socket ;  showing,  in  so  far,  the 
power  of  the  method  ;  while  the  same  identical  whole 
angle,  to  the  nearest  minute  nearly,  was  obtained  at 
the  outer  comer  of  either  socket 

Now  the  hard-working  Mr.  Inglis  was  unprovided 
with  any  angular  measuring  instrument,  and  had 
merely  judged  by  the  look  and  lay  of  the  stones 
forming  each  foot  of  the  Pyramid,  whereabout*  the 
comer-stone  hole  of  the  ancient  exterior  surface 
should  be  ;  and  thought^  a  prion,  that  he  had  made 
au  equally  close  hit  in  each  of  the  four  iustiinces,  as 
to  where  the  Arabs  should  begin  to  dig.  They  did 
very  soon,  too,  at  every  corner,  come  to  a  smooth 
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and  levelled  or  artificially-prepared  surface  of  the 
original  rock  of  the  hill ;  but  at  the  north-west  angle 
there  was  only  a  confusion  of  markings,  and  at  the 
south-west  something  which  was  not  undcrstandflble 
at  alL  Still  they  went  on  digging,  and  Mr.  Inglis 
reported  from  time  to  time  extraordinary  indications 
at  the  south-west  comer,  and  thought  that  that  one 
would  presently  prove  to  be  the  very  chief  of 
sockets  of  the  Pyramid.  But  the  indications 
variably  failed  on  being  pushed  a  Uttle  further ;  thm 
men  dug  hither  and  thither,  discovered  nothing 
more,  and  then  wanted  their  contract-money  'for 
'  finding  the  sockets.'  But  one  who  had  controlled 
large  parties  of  navvies  on  the  Clyde,  was  not  going 
to  yield  prematurely  to  the  clamour  of  a  few  Arabs  ; 
BO  Mr.  Inglis  came,  as  already  mentioned,  to  East 
Tombs  late  on  Monday  afternoon,  to  see  if  I  could 
throw  any  hght  on  the  reason  why,  they  could  m 
find  the  north-west  and  south-west  sockets. 

To  the  site  of  thia  latter  one  we  first  went 
confident  of  the  ancient  truth  of  the  Pyramid 
figure,  as  well  as  having  already  tested  the  vcrtii 
angle  of  the  top,  as  seen  &om  the  sockets  which 
been  found, — 1  jumped,  instrument  in  hand,  into  t 
fruitless  hole  the  excavators  had  made, — bat 
instantly  covered  with  a  bHnding  cloud  of  lime- 
stone-dust which  a  newly  sprung  up  wind  kept  in 
constant  turmoil.     ITie  Arabs,  however,  immediately] 
took  ofi"  their  long   dark-blue   ¥finding- sheets 
togas,  and  with  them  formed  so  famous  a  wall 
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windward,  that  I  was  able  at  once  to  look  through 
the  sextant-horizon  instrument  again,  upwards  to 
the  top  of  the  Pyramid, — and,  without  any  doubt,  to 
Bay  from  its  angle, '  You  (Mr.  Inglia  and  men)  are  too 

•  for  out  from  the  Pyramid  here  by  eight  or  ten  feet 

*  at  least."  And  then  walking  inwards  from  their 
hole,  towards  the  present  Pyramid  stones,  could  say 
to  the  men  as  confidently,  observing  the  angle  of 
course  as  I  went  on, — 'Here,  vertically  under  this 
'  point,  the  socket  must  lie/ 

They  marked  that  spot  ax-cordingly,  and  then  we 
adjourned  to  the  north-west  comer.  It  was  some- 
what strange,  perhaps,  that  they  should  not  have 
found  that  socket ;  for  it  is  one  which  the  French 
discovered  and  described  in  writing,  though  they 
did  not  picture  it  in  their  great  work,  as  they  did 
the  northeast  ' encastrement ; '  but  the  moment 
the  hole  which  Mr.  Inglts's  Arabs  had  dug,  waa 
tested  by  the  angle  of  the  summit  of  the  Pyramid, 
it  waa  pronounced  too  far  out  by  several  feet  We 
walked  inwards  to  the  Pyramid,  therefore,  until  the 
theoretical  angle  was  obtained,  and  then  found  our^ 
selves  vis-d-vis  to  a  huge  block  of  nummubtic  rock, 
rising  sheer  and  vertical  out  of  the  ground.  '  Oh, 
'  that,'  had  told  us  formerly  some  Cairo  savantu, '  is 
'  the  rock  of  the  hill,  left  by  the  buildere  to  mark 
'  that  corner  of  the  Pyramid ;  and  you  will  have 
'  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  original  size  of 
'  the  Pyramid  tliere,  with  so  clear  a  projecting 
'  mark  formed  in  the  solid.' 
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:'  Bui  i]itee  was  ao  flkpci  fika  that  cl  liie  mamg 
i/bcmmcab  on  the ontflidft  of  fids  post c£  lodc^ loid 
ite  fltealifiMtioii  was  pwaontiy  found  tobeatiij^ 
ai^toihafccftlieliin;  00  ve  imheaftBimglf  aud^ 

*  Ibia  k  mflvdy^  OM  of  the  great  bafldiiig  Uodka  of 
^  the  Fjriaiiiidy  which  baa  fidkn  oiit  of  ^ 

^  oppoeite,  and  haa  tomUed  accidentally  into  liie 

*  rmy  aockefyiole ;  jtB,  into  the  ymy  8odD0t4MiIlow 
'70a  aie  in  aeacdiof;  d%f  loimd  abont  the  falodi^ 
<  and  you  will  find  liie  aides  of  the  aocket  auiomid- 
^ingit' 

This  waa  mther  a  bold  annownemiept  to  make  la 
opposition  to  the  ideas  of  all  the  piaetieal  mm  oai 
ibe  spot^  and  on  the  stzoigtit  only  of  the  little  eoefe^ 
apanow  thing  of  a  pocfcet^Mxtant  and  artifioialr 
boiiaon  held,  in  tbe  band;  but  this  princqplea  wera 
dear,  mechanical,  and  above-board,  so  it  was  done 
with  confidence.  A  rather  stormy  meeting  then 
followed  between  Mr.  Inglis  and  his  men,  the  agree* 
ment  having  been  'for  finding  the  sockets,'  and 
they  wanting  now  more  money  when  required  to 
dig  in  a  new  locality ;  but  when  they  found  him 
firm  as  a  rock  in  refusing  to  give  them  anything 
until  the  four  sockets  were  veritably  visible,  the 
Sheikhs  appealed  to  his  humanity  to  leave  ofl^  for 
he  was  working  their  people  too  hard,  and  their 
strength  was  quite  exhausted  Then,  however,  the 
Scottish  Engineer  told  them, — I  having  meanwhile 
returned  to  East  Tombs^ — that  '  Mr.  Smyth  was  so 
anxious  to  see  all '  four  of  the  sockets  before  he  left 
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the  pyramids ; '  whereupon  the  Arab  chief  waa 
graciously  pleased  to  reply,  '  Well,  then,  if  that  is 
'  the  case,  we  will  labour  again  to  please  him ;  and 
'  the  digging  shall  be  commenced  at  sunrise,  with 
'  plenty  of  men  to  get  it  accomplished  quickly.' 


Nest  day,  Tuesday  April  24th,  I  had  wandered 


take 


the 


leratures  of  vanous 
water-wells;  and  on  my  riitiuu,  Mr,  Inglis  appeared 
announcing  joyfully  that  the  south-west  socket  had 
been  found,  and  just  in  the  place  pointed  out 

Then  if  that  is  the  case,  I  could  not  but  reply, 
you  will  assuredly  find  the  north-west  one  also 
before  long ;  and  as  it  will  then  be  the  first  known 
occasion  in  Egyptian  historj-  of  the  four  lower  comer 
sockets  of  the  Great  Pyramid  being  all  seen  open  at 
once,-  -it  becomes  our  duty  to  try  to  turn  the  occasion 
to  some  useful  account  in  the  way  of  measurement, 
notwithstanding  that  there  are  the  still  unpierced 
hills  of  mhhish  lying  in  Oie  middle  of  every  side, 
and  preventing  any  one  socket-hole  seeing,  in  the 
technical  language  of  surveying,  any  other. 

Mr.  Inglis  immediately  volunteered  '  that  he  was 

*  already  preparing  to  take  the  differences  of  level 
'  of  the  floors  of  the  several  sockets,  having  a  good 
'  levelling  instrument  and  stiifF ;  and  he  also  thought 

*  of  measuring  the  rectilinear  distance  from  socket 
'  to  socket  with  a  long  tape-line.' 

This  tape-line  he  had  used  so  much  upon  ordinary 
earth-work    in   contracting    business,   and    had   so 
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much  faith  both  in  it  and  his  professioDal  methotls 
of  using  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  horizontal 
distanceB  over  any  amount  of  inclination  or  rough- 
ness in  the  surface  ground, — that  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  him  scientific  opinions  respecting  tape  measures ; 
especially,  too,  as  the  present  state  of  the  soil,  so 
atrociously  encumbered  with  broken  stones,  was 
perhaps  not  worthy  of  much  higher  means  of  accu- 
racy. But  having  first  taken  the  precaution  of 
testing  the  entire  length  of  his  tape  in  sections  over 
the  '  reference  scale '  of  all  our  Pyramid  measuring- 
rods,  and  not  found  any  error  exceeding  the  easy 
elasticity  of  the  tape  itself, — I  answered  that  I  waa 
quite  happy  to  leave  those  two  linear  departments 
to  his  care,  and  would  busy  myself  only  with  the 
angydar  measures  that  were  called  for. 

To  this  end,  although  the  Playfair  altitude-azi- 
muth instrument  was  already  packed  up  complete 
for  travelling  back  to  Scotland,  and  our  own  time 
fixed  now  beyond  alteration,  by  arrangements  made 
through  Consul  Eeade  with  the  Egj-ptian  Go\*eni- 
ment,  for  leaving  the  Pyramids  an  Saturday  morning 
first, — I  determined  to  unpack  said  instrument  again, 
and  use  its  unjivalieU  powers,  first,  in  measuring 
the  vertical  angle  of  the  summit  of  the  Pyramid 
from  the  outer  corner  of  everj'  socket ;  and,  second, 
in  determiuing  the  bearing  of  the  lines  joining  two 
adjacent  pair  of  sockets  with  the  astronomical  meri- 
dian. A  troublesome  matter  this  last  would  be,  for 
it  would  require  the  heavy  and  unwieldy 
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ineut  to  be  mounted  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
loose  stones  at  the  middle  of  a  side  of  the  Pyramid, 
with  peculiar  critical  exactness,  and  the  observationa 
to  be  extended  into  twilight,  if  not  into  darkness ; 
but  Mr.  Inglia  spiritedly  promised  to  assist  in  any 
way  he  could,  and  I  began  the  unpacking  accord- 

A  little  code  of  signals  being  soon  arranged,  Mr. 
Inglis  went  off  with  his  now  special  attendant,  Alee 
the  Egyptian,  to  ascend  the  Pyramid ;  and  to  hold  out 
at  a  given  time,  first  from  the  north-east,  and  second 
from  the  south-east,  corner  of  the  summit  platfonn, 
an  observing-signal  in  the  direction  of  a  diagonal  of 
the  Pyramid, — and  at  an  agreed  measured  distance 
from  the  corner,  so  as  to  represent  a  probable 
thickness  of  casing  stones  and  backing  stonea 
Thereby  not  only  giving  me  an  accurate  bisecting 
signal  to  observe  from  below,  but  enabling  the  angle 
read  off  from  the  instrument  to  be,  without  further 
correction,  very  nearly  that  of  the  original  slope 
of  the  Pyramid,  whatever  that  may  have  been, — • 
whether  what  Mr.  Taylor's  theory  would  indicate, 
or  any  other.  Soon  after.  Alee  Dobree  appearing 
with  a  number  of  his  friends,  we  went  up  with  all 
the  boxes  of  the  Playfair  instrument  and  its  stand, 
to  the  north-east  socket ;  placing  it  on  the  levelled 
floor  there,  and,  by  meaus  of  a  plumb- bob,  accurately 
over  a  pencilled  cross  in  the  line  of  the  diagonal  of 
Pyramid ;  but  at  such  a  distance  inside  the 
corner,  that  the  centre  of  the  telescope's 
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motion  was  approximately  in  the  expected  line 
the  inclination  of  the  corner  angle  of  the  Pyramid. 

How  the  Arabs,  beginning  with  Alee  Dobree,  did 
admire  the  plurab-bob.  It  was  but  one  of  the  ordt 
nary  elliptical,  braaa-tumed,  surveyor's  plumb-bobs  d 
but  they  had  never  seen  anything  so  neat  and  grace- 
ful before  :  so  true  in  figure,  so  slender  the  thread 
from  which  it  hung  ;  so  knowing  the  means  of  hid- 
ing the  knot  by  the  little  screwed  pipe  within  the 
substance  of  the  IWl  ;  so  quaint  the  name,  which 
they  repeated  again  and  again  to  each  other,  until 
they  had  got  it  perfect ;  but  beyond  all,  so  exqui- 
sitely shaped  iu  egg-form,  the  thing  itaelf,  that 
when  they  were  told  it  was  a  symbol  of  truth  and 
justice,  they  thought  it  also  a  better  ideal  of  the  tra- 
ditional '  egg  of  creation,'  than  all  the  ostrich  ej 
shells  that  were  hung  up  in  their  mosques  by 
dervishes! 

More  immediately,  however,  was  I  inclined  to 
admire  the  circumstances  of  observing  with  an  alti- 
tude-azimuth instrument  on  the  floor  of  a  Great 
Pyramid  socket ;  for  besides  the  astonishing  firm- 
ness of  the  foundation,  the  truth  of  level  was  such, 
that  on  removing  from  the  north-east,  to  the  aouth- 
east,  socket  there  was  hardly  more  than  half  a  turn 
of  any  one  of  the  fine  threaded  foot-screws  to 
made,  to  put  the  instrument  level  within  a  sccont 
of  space. 

We  were  glad  when  the  requisite  number  of  obaei 
vation^  in  reversed  positions  of  the  circle,  enaliled 
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U8  to  signify  to  Mr.  Inglis  that  his  work  aloft  was 
finished,  for  it  must  have  been  a  giddy  employment 
for  him  to  be  looking  down  over  the  edge  so  long  ; 
and  daugeroua  too,  while  iu  such  a  position,  to 
have  to  hold  out  a  long  stafi'  in  the  teeth  of  a 
violent  wind.  Yet  he  had  so  held  it  for  the  whole 
time  required ;  and  now,  in  order  that  he  might 
come  down  the  more  quickly  to  help  at  the  next 
part  of  the  play, — his  henchman,  Alee  the  Egyptian, 
must  needs  bring  him  down,  not  by  the  uorth-eaBt 
corner,  but  slantingly  along  the  eastern  face  of  the 
Pyramid,  where  the  courses  of  nummiditic  stone  are 
weathered  and  rotten  to  a  frightful  degree.  But 
the  young  Scot  in  his  shoes,  was  fully  equal  to  the 
Egyptian  in  bare  feet ;  and,  after  safely  effecting  his 
descent  went  oif  immediately,  just  as  if  he  had  done 
nothing  extraordinary  at  all,  to  plumb  two  tripod 
signals  over  the  outer  corners  of  the  north-east  and 
Bouth-eaat  sockets, — while  I  was  putting  up  the  Play- 
fair  circle  on  a  little  nick  he  had  cut  out  during  the 
day  neJir  the  top  of  the  eastern  mound  of  rubbish. 

When  the  full  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope, 
however,  was  brought  to  bear,  the  said  nick  was 
found  not  to  be  near  enough  to  a  straight  line 
between  the  two  sockets ;  one  or  two  other  posi- 
tions  were  accordingly  tried  in  new  nicks  prepared 
impromptu  among  the  stones  ;  but  the  true  posi- 
tion proved  to  be  so  evidently  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  a  very  stut-p  part  of  the  loose  slope,  as  to 
^■retjuire  both  great  excavating  to  secure  for  the  in- 
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strumcnt  a  firm  ataiiding-place,  and  au  exU-nsive  I 
cutting  of  trenches  north  and  south  to  see  the  I 
signals.  In  fact,  so  much  work,  that  when  it  was 
perceived  that  each  stroke  of  the  pick,  under  the  high 
wind  which  was  blowing,  deluged  both  instrument 
and  party  in  a  cloud  of  white  dust^  while  black 
clouds  were  gathering  over  the  twilight  sky,  we 
gave  up  the  observations  for  that  night.  But  then, 
when  the  instrument  was  packed  in  its  boxes  ready 
for  returning  to  East  Tombs,  one  man  was  wanting  ; 
who  was  it  1 

Why,  it  was  the  melancholy,  misfortune-stricken 
Abduwohad.  He  certainly  had  not  displayed  very 
great  interest  in  our  succeasive  adjustings  of  the 
tripod  of  the  Plaj-fair  instrument  on  the  uneven 
foundation  of  broken  blocks  and  limestone  dust ;  and 
BO  had  vaguely  wandered  away,  somewhat  of  a  pri- 
vileged person,  to  where  Mrs.  Piazzi  was  watching  our 
proceedinga  from  the  altar-Iike  pedestal  which  Etis 
Alee  Shafei  had  built  near  the  general  junction-point 
of  the  lines  of  all  the  azimuth  trenches  ;  and  seatiDg 
himself  a  little  way  oflF  before  hei'  feet,  he  began  to 
discourse,  upon  '  what  a  strong  man  was  Mr.  Inglis  ; 
'  and  how  he  knew  he  was  so  strong  by  the  way  his 
'  arm  swung  backwards  and  forwards  as  lie  walked." 
And  then  the  poor  creature  remarked  that  it  waa 
very  hot.  and  he  was  extraordinarily  thirsty,  and 
must  therefore  go  down  to  old  Ibrahecm  for  a  drink 
of  wat^r.  But  when  the  other  men  heard  that  that 
was  the  reason  of  his  absence,  they  would  Usten  to 
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no  excuse  for  him  I  What !  he,  an  Arab,  and  to 
feel  thirsty  when  on  particular  duty  I  what  was  the 
good  of  an  Arab  if  he  could  not  sit  in  the  desert 
when  required  all  day  long,  and  not  think  of  thirst  ? 
To  have  given  way  at  noonday  would  have  been 
bad  enough  ;  but,  aft«r  sunset  I  the  thing  was  ridi- 
culoQS,  and  his  misfortunes  must  have  overthrown 
his  Arab  nature  altogether. 

Next  day,  Wednesday  the  25th  of  April,  came  the 
announcement  that  the  fourth  socket  was  found ; 
BO  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  afternoon's  observ- 
ing was  clear  before  us,  except  that  there  arose  pre- 
sently something  like  a  riot  amongst  our  Arab 
labourers ;  for  they  had  found,  they  said,  that  Mr. 
Inglis  was  paying  three  shillings  a  day,  while  I  had 
only  paid  two  shillinga ;  wherefore  their  clamours 
were  loud  that  they  had  been  cheated  of  what  was 
their  due,  and  of  what  must  bo  repaid  thero  for  all 
the  days  they  had  been  employed  during  three 
montbH  past.  Even  Smyne,  too,  our  regularly  en- 
gaged servant,  and  the  recipient  of  so  many  favours 
and  mideaerved  indulgences,  even  he  must  go  off  to 
the  new  rising  sun,  and  try  to  take  service  there, 
representing  speciously  that  we  could  afford  to  give 
him  up  quite  easily  just  now.  On  hearing  of  this 
secret  manoeuvre,  which  had  not  been  successful,  we 
of  course  taxed  liini  with  want  of  faith  to  his  engage- 
ment with  us ;  but  then  he  asserted  roundly  that  he 
.  had  not  wanted  to  leave  us  at  all ;  that  ho  was  still 
going  with  us  to  Scotland  whenever  wc  left  the 
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Pyramids ;  and  he  had  only  been  seeking  to 
three  shillings  a  day  by  digging  for  Mr.  Inglia,  with- 
out its  at  all  interfering  with  his  helping  Ibrabcem 
our  kitchen,  as  usual,  but  where  the  work,  he  av^red, 
was  so  light  that  it  could  be  done  at  any  time. 

Yet  when  it  appeared  presently  from  the  coarse  of 
operations,  that  Mr.  Inglis  had  not  permanently  raised 
the  price  of  a  nominal  day's  easy  employment,  but 
only  proposed  to  give  the  higher  rate  for  a  large 
amount  of  measured  work  performed  on  a  special 
occasion, — the  malcontents,  who  had  never  coDtcni' 
plated  fatiguing  themselves  seriously  for  any  on«fc 
were  placed  between,  two  fires,  and  became  verjri 
surly  indeed.  For  we  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  yield 
to  their  demands,  and  thereby  make  future  explora- 
tions abnost  impossible  to  private  investigators,  by 
the  ridiculously  high  price  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  commonest  labour, — a  price,  too,  very  pro- 
bably, twelve  times  as  high  as  the  then  prevailing 
agricultural  wage  of  the  region  around. 

At  no  more  than  the  present  rate,  we  fear  that 
even  the  lordly  purse  of  Colonel  Howard  V'yse  would 
have  failed  long  before  he  had  accomplished  half  the 
investigations  he  desired  to  achieve  ;  for  in  his  time 
the  pay  of  an  Arab  workman  was  1  piastre  =  2^  per 
day ;  of  a  Reis  or  captain  over  the  men,  2  piastrca 
or  =  5d.  per  day ;  and  of  a  woman,  or  of  children, 
from  1^.  to  Ijd.,  'according  to  their  size.'  All 
Egyptian  prices  have  indeed  changed  niarvclloualy 
since  then  wherever  European   travellers  are  cou- 
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cenied,  as  the  aubjoined  table  of  the  ratea  paid  by 
the  Colonel  in  1837,  and  by  ourselves  in  1865,  will 
BuflBciently  attest  ;*  and  all  the  more  instructively, 
on  considering  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  statement 
that  the  prices  at  the  former  date,  '  were  greatly 
'  risen  above  those  published  by  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 

•  kineon  in  1835.' 

But  through  all  these  changes,  the  manners  and 
I  dispositions  of  the  mass  of   the   country  working 

people  must  be  still  very  nearly  what  they  were  ; 

for  thus  the  Colonel  condenses  his  experience,  ex- 
I  tending  over  many  months  of  daily  supervision,  and 

dealings  with  thousands  of  them  : — '  The  boys  are 

*  well  made  and  active,  capable  of  great  exertion, 
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'  and  several  of  them  are  intelligent,  and  w( 
'  tremely  well.  But  the  men,  ■with  a  few  exceptionn 
'  are  sullen,  irrecoverably  idle,  deceitful,  and  totalty 
'  insensible  to  good  treatment,  and  therefore  ap- 
'  parently  incapable  of  amelioration ;'  or,  as  he 
writes  in  another  place,  '  a  despotic  government^ 
'  together  with  their  own  idleness,  dishonesty,  and 
'  ignorance,  has  plunged  them  into  a  state  of  misery 
'  which  Christianity  and  its  attendant  blessings  can 
'  alone  effectually  x-elieve.' 

At  the  very  time,  however,  when  this  disputation 
was  going  on,  and  Alee  Dobree  was  declaring  that 
he  could  get  no  men  from  his  village  to  carry  the 
heavy  instrument, — who  should  darken  the  doorway 
but  Sheikh  Murri,  who  had  always,  by  some  con-  _ 
trivance  or  other,  been  kept  out  of  the  way  of  ent-  -^ 
ploying  his  men  in  our  service  1  So  I  immediately 
called  him  to  witness  Alee  Dobree'a  declaration  oi 
inability  to  help  us  at  this  critical  time ;  and  inquired 
if  he,  Sheikh  Murri,  coidd  send  us  any  men,  eacli 
of  whom  should  receive  two  shillings  a  day  certain, 
and  in  case  of  giving  great  satisfaction,  three  shil- 
lings a  day. 

'  On  my  head  and  my  eye,'  indicated  the  Shwilth, 
and  was  immediately  off  and  away  up  to  the 
Pyramid,  where  he  knew  some  of  his  people  were  at 
that  time ;  and  so  q>eedily  did  be  bring  down  a  force 
of  most  rude  and  black-brown  Egyptian  'fellah- 
heen,*  that  the  instruments  were  taken  successfolly, 
and  within  the  appointed  time,  to  the  north-west 
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and  south-west  sockets  successively  ;  while  Mr. 
Inglis  at  the  top  of  the  Pyramid  held  out  the  signal- 
stick  from  the  corresponding  angles  there.  Then 
we  all  adjourned  to  the  central  rubbish-heap  of  the 
eastern  sids,  and  succeeded  in  comparing  the  line  of 
those  two  sockets  with  the  Polar  star  ;  discovering 
too,  the  approximation  to  be  so  close,  even  so  very 
much  closer  to  the  truth  of  nature  than  anything 
previously  ascertained  about  the  Pyramid  as  a 
whole,  that  we  considered  ourselves  repaid  over 
and  al»ove  for  all  the  extra  labour  of  the  post  few 
daya  Wherefore  we  went  rejoicingly  back  to  East 
Tombs ;  there,  too,  to  find  what  had  given  us  the 
pleasure  of  Sheikh  Mutri's  visit  at  the  fortunate 
moment  when  he  looked  in  ;  and  it  was  this : — The 
wary  chief  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  attentions  to 
the  strangers,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of 
leaving,  by  his  brother  Sheikh  of  the  northern 
village ;  hence,  as  unfortunate  domestic  circum- 
Btances,  already  alluded  to,  prevented  him  from  en- 
tertaining at  home,  he  had  brought  Mrs.  Piazzi  a 
present  of  a  lamb — a  live  and  flourishiug  lamb,  half 
a  year  old,  its  ears  dyed  with  saffron,  its  tail  with 
bcnnah,  and  a  few  blue  patches  stained  on  its  nose, 
to  resemble  those  highly  prized  little  tattooing 
marks  about  the  lips  and  chin,  which  are  thought 
essential  to  every  Egyptian  Arab  damsel  of  perfect 
beauty,  noble  l)irth,  and  infinite  charms,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  laud. 

On    Thursday  morning,   there  was   much  field- 
TOL.  I.  2  m 
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photography  to  accomplish;  for,  of  courae,  the 
sockets  must  be  photographed  The  day  was 
windy,  and . travelleiB  came  in  crowds;  but  we 
established  the  operating-box  in  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  north-north-east  asdmuth  trench,  where  no  one 
found  it  out ;  (not  even  the  wind,  of  which,  several 
times  in  the  day,  some  roaring  little  cyclones  went 
over  the  top  with  their  pillars  of  dust^  but  were 
harmless  below;)  and  bom  whence,  about  ev^ 
half-hour,  I  was  able  to  issue  with  two  new  sensi- 
tive plates  in  the  portable  bath-canying  frames. 
Amongst  several  views  too,  that  were  then  obtained, 
and  are  now  most  instructive  to  examine  in  a  good 
achromatic  stereoscope  of  high  magnifying  power, — 
was  one  we  were  particularly  satisfied  with ;  for  it 
represented  the  north-east  socket^  with  the  two  one- 
hundred-inch  measuring-bars  forming  its  south-east 
and  north-west  line  of  diagonal ;  and  the  two  fifty- 
inch  bars,  its  semi-diagonal  towards  the  outer  north- 
eiist  comer ;  while,  in  each  of  the  two  small  triangles 
of  the  floor  so  formed,  sat  one  of  the  Pyramid- 
village  Sheikhs,  and  ia  the  large  space  behind, 
stood  the  youthftd  Thomas  Inglis,  the  happy  ex* 
cavator  of  the  whole. 

Soon  after  mid-day,  there  came, — sent  by  ^Ir. 
Consul  Keade's  very  kind  and  considerate  attention, 
— the  first  clerk  of  the  Consulate,  to  assure  us  per- 
sonally that  he  had  visited  all  the  I^yptian  autho- 
rities concerned,  and  found  them  every  one  in  due 
training  for  sending  their  men  and  camels  to  us  the 
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next  evening,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  removal  on 
Saturday  morning.  A  most  efficient  head-clerk  too, 
was  this  gentleman,  speaking  and  writing  several 
languages,  both  Western  and  Eastern ;  and  at  a  rate 
of  pay  in  these  high-priced  cotton  times,  which  the 
home  authorities  would  surely  increase, — if  they 
had  real  knowledge  of  the  frightful  advance  in  the 
prices  of  most  necessaries  in  Cairo,  to  the  familiea 
of  humble  servants  of  Government,  strugghng  on 
upon  the  old  fixed  salaries  of  another  age. 

Towards  evening,  there  were  more  obsei-vations 
I  for  us  with  the  Pkyfair  altitude-azimuth  instru- 
I  ment  at  the  Great  Pyramid.  Tliis  time,  on  the 
rubbish-heap  of  its  northern  side,  with  the  object 
of  comparing  the  two  sockets  at  each  end  there, 
with  the  Polar  star;  and  then,  through  that  high 
reference,  contrasting  the  direction  of  the  northern 
with  that  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pyramid  ;  for 
therefrom,  we  should  be  able  to  determine  the  angle 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  base  at  the  north-east 
comer ;  or,  in  other  words,  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  error  committed  by  the  builders  in  one 
of  the  most  radical  proceedings  connected  with  the 
original  laying  out  of  the  whole  Pyramid. 

Mr.  Inglis  had  been  engaged  during  the  day  with 
Alec  the  Egyptian,  in  cutting  a  staudiiig-place  for 
tlic  instrument  in  the  eastern,  as  higher  than  the 
western,  half  of  the  northern  rubbish-heap,  so  gnshed 
has  that  once  single  mound  been  left  by  the  Vyae 
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and  Perring'B  proceedings  of  thirty  years  ago.  And 
he  was  to  help  still  farther  in  the  evening ;  for 
the  over-frequent  lifting  of  the  too  hea\y  instru- 
ment in  and  out  of  its  boxes,  these  last  few  days, 
had  sprained  my  right  wrist,  until  it  had  liecoma 
now  close  upon  powerless ;  so  he  very  obligingly 
undertook  to  do  all  the  lifting,  and  leave  me  only 
the  observing.  Happily  the  sky  was  clear,  on  this 
the  last  evening  which  was  possible  to  us  ;  but  all 
the  circumstances  were  anxious,  if  not  important ; 
and  both  the  Sheikhs,  Murri  and  Abdul  Samed, 
voluntarily  gathered  their  many-folded  rob^  around 
them,  accompanied  us  to  the  observing  place,  and 
stayed  there  through  all  that  followed. 

It  was  a  long  and  trying  work  ;  for,  after  erecting 
the  signals  (tripod  camera-stands),  over  the  socket 
comers,  and  the  great  Playfair  circle  on  its  stand 
upon  the  proposed  shelf  hewn  out  of  the  excessively 
steep  slope  at  that  part  of  the  rubbish-heap, — it  was 
found  the  instrument  eould  not  see  the  signals. 
Men  were  then  sent  viih  picks  to  cut  into  the 
western  flank  of  the  compound  hill,  and  after  much 
work  there,  the  instrument  station  was  found  too 
far  out  from  the  Pyramid.  But  as  it  could  not  be 
taken  inwards,  on  account  of  the  rubbish*heap  there 
rising  like  a  wall,  it  was  carried  to  the  culminating 
top  of  that  part,  but  then  found  to  be  too  far  in  ;  in 
fact,  the  true  place  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
steepest  part  of  the  whole  slope,  where  no  one  could 
cling  on  except  with  use  of  both  hands  and  feet  all 
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at  once.  So,  with  desperate  resolve,  the  iustniment 
was  put  into  its  boxes  again ;  the  Sheikhs  carried 
them  away  for  a  little  space  ;  and  all  the  men  about 
began  hacking  and  hewing  at  the  bank  of  rubbish : 
composed  of  casing  stone  frnginents  all  of  it,  but 
ground  down  mostly  to  impalfmble  white  powder, 
which  every  gust  of  wind  threw  over  us  all,  in 
blinding  clouds. 

Rapidly  now  was  the  time  passing  away  ;  the  sun 
had  set,  and  twilight  even  perceptibly  began  to  fade. 
So  soon,  therefore,  as  even  something  of  a  little  recess 
in  the  cliff  had  been  made  to  receive  the  projecting 
feet  of  the  tripod, — the  instrument  was  erected 
again,  two  men  holding  each  box  on  the  steep  in- 
clined neighbouring  slope,  while  Mr.  Ingha'a  strong 
arms  lifted  out  each  component  part  one  after  the 
other.  Just  space  was  there  for  pushing  round  the 
erected  circle,  and  duly  levelling  it, — but  lamps 
had  now  to  be  lit,  for  so  dark  was  growing  the  air, 
that  the  microscopes  could  not  otherwise  be  read. 

We  knew  that  we  must  be  nearer  the  true  posi- 
tion than  before  ;  and  made  a  proper  azimuth  obser- 
vation at  once  of  the  signal  over  the  eastern  socket, 
— then  turned  round  to  the  west,  but  no  signal  could 
be  seen  there  :  evidently,  too,  it  was  masked  by 
rather  a  distant  ridge  of  the  rubbish-heap  which 
would  require  full  lialf-an-hour  to  cut  away,  and  by 
that  time  there  would  be  the  darkness  of  night. 
So  Mr.  Inglis,  always  ready  in  time  of  need,  volun- 
teered to  go  with  bis  eighteen-foot  surveying-rod. 
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and  hold  it  vertically  over  the  same  outer  point  of 
the  western  socket,  where  was  now  the  four-foot 
high  tripod  only. 

'  But  what  means  have  you  got  of  holding  it 

*  vertical  ? '  said  I,  glancing  involuntarily  beyond  him 
at  the  many  stars  already  visible  in  the  western  sky, 
and  thinking  how  difficult  he  would  find  it  to  note 
either  level  or  plumb-bob. 

*  Is  it  not^'  answered  he,  '  a  point  of  professional 
'  requirement  with  us  engineering  surveyors  to  know, 
'  by  sense  and  experience,  how  to  hoLi  a  staff  vertical, 
'  and  to  keep  it  so  for  any  length  of  ordinary  oh- 

*  serving  time?' 

*  Then  by  all  means  go,'  was  of  course  my  response; 
and  away  he  sped,  making  the  dust  of  the  rubbish- 
heaps  fly  at  every  step,  while  the  Arabs  distributed 
themselves  about,  above,  and  below,  to  keep  him  in 
sight,  and  give  notice  as  soon  as  he  had  reached 
and  stationed  himself  at  the  important  signal-place. 
So  at  their  shout,  I  looked  through  the  telescope, 
but  its  field  was  sadly  dark  under  the  shade  of 
the  western  horizon;  and  only  just  when  on  the 
very  point  of  giving  up  all  hope, — was  at  last 
the  battered  upper  end  of  Mr.  Inglis's  well- 
known  levelling-rod  seen,  standing  fairly  vertical, 
above  the  intervening  rubbish-slope.  Instantly  it 
was  observed,  the  angle  noted,  and  the  telescope 
turned  again  on  the  eastern  signal, — but  it  could  not 
be  found.  Has  the  instrument  slipped  ?  was  the 
first  fear.     The  telescope  was,  therefore,  set  to  ex- 
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actly  180°  from  the  staff  on  the  west,  but  no  east 
signal!  'It '8  blown  down,'  cried  an  Arab;  and 
I  turned  back  to  the  west  signal,  but  now  it  was 
sbsolutely  undiacemible  in  the  darkness.  Both  our 
landmarks  were  therefore  gone  :  but  both  had  been 
truly  observed,  and  the  readings  noted,  so  that  if  the 
steadiness  of  the  instrument,  on  certainly  no  very 
steady  foundation,  could  be  depended  on,  wc  might 
Btill  be  saved.  With  such  anxiety,  however,  as  never 
had  an  observer  before,  did  I  go  through  the  opera- 
tions of  turning  the  telescope  to  the  Pole-star, — and, 
with  the  most  unexceptionably  deUcate  manipulation 
I  was  master  of,  make  three  complete  observations, 
npon  that  celestial  referring  point,  one  after  the  other. 
They  did  not  show  any  other  movement  in  their 
respective  intervals,  than  that  of  the  star  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  time,  which  was  carefully  noted  on  a 
pocket-chronometer  daily  tested  for  its  error  by 
observation  ;  and  on  turning  back  to  the  notes  of 
the  two  signal-measures,  I  saw  that  they  were 
happily  within  a  minute  of  space  of  being  precisely 
opposite  to  each  other, — so  that  really  there  was  a 
chance,  looking  to  the  enormous  optical  power  at- 
tached to  the  Playfair  instrument,  of  our  having 
obtained  a  very  respectable  measure  after  all.  At 
the  least,  VfG  had  done  whatever  was  then  in  our 
power,  and  that  on  the  last  night  the  Playfuir  alt- 
azimuth was  destined  to  look  at  an  Egyptian  sky  : 
so  we  announced  to  the  people  around  that  the 
work  was  all  over, — but  before  packing  up,  told 
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tbem  they  should  see  the  evening  star  as  they  1 
never  seen  it  before.  The  telescope  therefore  beinjj 
turned  to  the  planet  Venus,  which  was  now  ghttcr- 
ing  in  the  west  upon  a  dark  field  of  black  blue  sky, 
each  man  present  looked  through, — saw  the  elegant 
crescent  of  more  than  lunar  dazzling  light, — and, 
putting  his  hand  respectfally  to  his  head,  averred 
that,  *  God  ia  great' 

But  the  most  peculiar  termination  of  the  day  wu 
that  witnessed  by  my  wife,  who  had  Mt  all  this 
weary  time  in  the  recess  on  one  rade  of  the  entrance 
passage  of  the  Pyramid, — looking  on  in  alarm  and 
sympathy  at  our  dangerous  position  and  protracted 
proceedings.  But  presently,  in  the  faint  twilight, 
she  saw  the  bats  coming  out  of  the  Pyramid  into 
the  outer  air ;  they  came  flying  at  full  speed,  and 
always  in  flocks  ;  flock  following  flock  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  without  any  ceasai- 
tion  ;  so  that  the  number  of  individuals  must  have 
been  enormous,  and  well  entitling  the  Great  Pyramid 
to  the  appellation  usually  bestowed  by  the  Arabs 
on  the  Northern  Pyramid  of  Dashoor,  of  *  Haran  el 
'  Wataweet,'  or  the  Pyramid  of  the  Bats.  As  fast, 
however,  as  these  poor  creatures  came  out  to  the 
fresh  air,  some  luckless  members  of  them  were 
pounced  on  by  large  hawks, — Imwks  she  tbinks 
certaiidy,  and  not  owls,  though  after  sunset, — to 
whom  it  proved  a  perfect  carnival  of  enjoyment. 

Early  next  morning,  Friday  the  28tb,  the  Play&ir 
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instrument  was  repacked  in  it8  boxes  for  the  last  time ; 
and  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  inside  the 
Pyramid,  taking  the  final  magnesium-photographs  ; 
for  we  had  by  this  time  made  up  some  new  tapers, 
which  promised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
place.  There  was  a  little  extra  work  indeed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  had  cracked 
the  glass  tube  of  Mr.  Inglia'a  levelling-instrument, 
and  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  hin 
department  of  the  socket  work  ;  but  there  was  for- 
tunately a  spare  tube  in  Mr.  Coventry's  clinometer- 
box,  which  would  fit  into  the  place  of  the  broken  one 
very  well ;  and  would  answer,  if  it  could  only  be 
fastened  there.  So  Alee  Dobree  was  sent  off  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  third  Pyramid  to  get  some  of 
the  gypsum  which  lies  about  there  abundantly  ;  and 
on  his  return  with  a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  he 
set  to  work  with  great  skill,  as  well  as,— being 
anxious  to  show  his  mental  superiority  over  the 
burly  strength  of  Alee  the  Egyptian, — with  exceed- 
ing spirit,  to  roast  and  then  grind  the  crystals  to 
powder,  or  to  fine  '  plaster-of- Paris,'  in  a  certain 
very  conveniently  hollowed  fragment  of  ancient 
red  granite.  This  was  indeed  a  fine  old  relic,  which 
had  been  previously  picked  up  on  the  hillside, 
and  established  as  a  seat  at  the  entrance  of  the 
dining-room  tomb  :  and  yet,  though  looking  very 
handsome  there,  it  had  not  been  much  employed  : 
for  the  ancient  Ibraheem  used  to  say,  when  ihe  had 
come  to  make  one  of  his  long  '  countings'  of  in- 
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numerable  tittle  kitchen  expenses,  and  was  just  in 
the  middle  of  some  of  his  most  serious  arithmetic^ 
— '  Excose  me,  madam,  but  I  find  this  alabaster 
'  seat  very  cold.' 

Tbe  native-made  plaster,  however,  mixed  famoo^ 
with  water,  and  formed  an  excellent  cement  for 
fastemng  the  new  glass  bulb  into  the  brass  casing 
of  the  old  one  ;  so  theii,  Mr.  Inglis  was  free  also  to 
bear  a  hand  during  part  of  the  time  with  tbe  Lut 
magnesium  experiments.  The  new  tapers  bad  &oai 
twenty-five  to  fifty  threads  or  flat  bands  of  about  a 
foot  long ;  not  fastened  close  together,  when  tbey 
check  each  other's  burning  and  not  perfectly  loose 
at  the  sides,  for  then  they  often  start  out  at  ri^t 
angles  to  the  vertical  pendant  of  the  whole  thin^ 
as  it  is  burning  upwards  a^r  being  lit  beknr ;  bat 
the  bundle  was,  on  the  contrary,  loosely  coofined 
within  a  rather  open  ^iial  cage  of  iron  wire,  and 
fastened  with  that  to  a  hook  indde  an  ^ngnhr 
trough  either  of  tin-plate  or  wood, — which  aerfcd  to 
reflect  tbe  hght  forward  on  the  object  to  be  deli- 
neated, and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  it  «^'"'"g 
into  the  object-glass  eyes  of  the  camera. 

Of  course,  this  plaD  made  abniulance  of  smc^ ; 
but  that  smoke  went  Btiaight  up  to  the  ceiling  first 
of  all,  and  bad  not  begun  to  diSijse  itself  by  ita 
peculiar  corkscrew  motions  throughout  the  room, 
until  long  after  the  short  lengths  of  magnesium  wire 
had  aH  burned  themselves  out ;  so  that  a  light, 
equal  to  that  of  the  consumption  ci  n  great  lagtfc 
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of  single  wire,  was  obtained,  but  in  a  short  time ; 
and  with  the  accompaniment  of  comparatively  pure 
air  in  the  visual  direction,  as  well  aa  a  consequent 
strong  picture.  Only  one  photograph,  however,  was 
possible  in  each  chamber  ;  for  by  the  time  that  a 
aecond  pair  of  plates  was  prepared,  the  smoke  of 
the  fifty  short  lengths  burnt  all  at  once,  had  then 
spread  itaelf  through  every  part  of  the  room.  The 
full  development  though  of  this  plan  of  increasing 
the  number  of  simultaneously  burning  threads,  but 
decreasing  their  length,  was  most  nearly  carried  to 
its  ne  plus  ultra  by  employing  a  quantity  of  grain 
magnesimn,  duly  supplied  by  Mr.  Mather  and  the 
Magnesium  Metal  Company  of  Salford,  Manchester. 
For  the  burning  of  that  preparution,  assisted  by  a 
little  saltpetre  and  mealed  gunpowder,  was  so  nearly 
instantaneous  for  the  whole  mass,  as  to  euablc  the 
camera  to  take  with  eqiial  ease  both  moving  figui-es 
of  ephemeral  humanity,  and  the  solid  granite  blocka 
of  the  eternal  Pyramid. 


,  On  returning  from  this  last  e.xpcrimont  to  East 
Tombs,  behold  all  the  camels  arrived  and  encamped 
in  the  plain  below, — while  the  Turkish  officer  in 
charge  had  already  reported  himself,  and  Ibraheem's 
coffee-manufactory  was  in  full  employ.  So  pack- 
ing went  on  until  dark :  and  then,  on  tua  being 
placed  upon  the  table,  the  two  Pyramid  Sheikha 
arrived  by  express  invitation  :  wherefore,  after  having 
partaken  of  the  refreshing  beverage  as  it  is  made  in 
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Scotland,  and  heard  our  wannest  thanks  for  the 
pains  they  had  been  at  in  our  behalf  for  so  many 
months  past, — they  received  a  variety  of  presents 
■we  had  prepared  for  them  :  such  aa,  a  certain  sum 
of  gold,  and  then  so  many  oseful  articles  of  our 
domestic  establishment,  now  about  to  be  broken  up ; 
and  amongst  which  articles  I  was  most  happy  to 
hand  over  to  them, — and  not  to  have  been  obliged 
to  use  any  of  it  myself, — all  our  supply  of  gun- 
powder and  lead. 

Private  arrangements  were  then  made  with  ihe 
Sheikhs,  as  to  bringing  up  next  day  all  the  men  of 
both  villages  who  had  acted  as  guards  to  ua  And 
when  these  two  chieftains  had  moved  off  with  their 
several  parcels  wrapped  up  in  their  voluminous 
sheets  of  dresses, — then  were  a  cup  of  tea  and  some 
words  of  sympathy  ready  for  Alee  Dobree ;  who, 
with  all  his  weaknesses  for  running  off  to  serve  tra- 
Tellera  of  any  nation  under  the  sun,  came  next  to 
the  Sheikhs,  of  the  whole  [pyramid  village  population, 
for  general  probity  and  truBtworthiness ;  he  had 
moreover  a  gentlemanly  soul,  some  refined  feelings 
and  considerable  natural  abilitiea  But  when  he 
was  asked  what  he  would  like  as  a  keepsake  of  a 
number  of  things  about  the  tomb, — ^he  stood  quite 
silent  for  a  time ;  and  then,  suddenly  putting  his 
fingers  up  to  his  eyea,  rushed  out  into  the  night,  to 
conceal  his  crying  there. 

The  kitchen  servants  were,  however,  by  no  means 
so  nice  ;  for  as  soon  aa  both  Ibraheem  and  Smyne 
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heard  that  all  the  domestic  chattels  were  to  be 
given  away  to  the  villagers  next  day, — they  were 
continually  coming  with  requests,  of  '  Oh !  might 
*  they  not  have  just  this  one  thing,  or  just  tliat  V 
each  small  by  itself,  but  repeated  so  often, — that 
at  last  we  were  obliged,  in  justice  to  the  other  re- 
cipients-elect, to  make  out  a  list  of  what  these  two 
who  were  on  the  spot,  had  got  prematurely  pro- 
mised to  themselves.  And  when  Smyne  came  up 
again,  for  about  the  tenth  time  in  one  hour,  for  some- 
thing more, — we  inquired  inquisitively  why  he  was 
60  anxious  for  tlmt  particular  tin  pot  ?  '  Oh, 
'  because,'  replied  he,  '  it  is  what  they  used  to  send 
'  rae  my  dinner  in  every  day  when  I  waa  in  prison 
'  at  Jeezeh,  and  I  came  to  love  it  so  ; '  opening  up 
thus  to  UB  some  information  we  were  not  quite  clear 
about  before,  touching  both  the  employments  which 
our  kitchen  utensils  had  been  subjected  to,  and  the 
prison  system  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  which 
throws  the  burden  of  feeding  prisoners  on  their 
own  relations. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  second  Turkish  officer 
had  arrived,  to  insure  the  correct  performance  of 
the  camel  service  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian 
Government ;  and  a  cavass  also  appeared  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Consul  Reade,  to  give  us  all  the 
authority  of  his  office  So  there  waa  then,  and 
thenceforward,  a  great  clattering  of  swords  upon 
the  rocky  staircase :  while  immense  industrial  exer- 
tions were  going  on  in  the  Howard  Vyse  tomb, 
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with  Mr.  Inglis's  aseistance,  in  packing  and  screwing 
up  all  the  twenty-seven  boxes  ;  for  though  many  of 
their  etores  were  already  consumed,  and  some  of 
their  contents  had  been  taken  out  and  depoeited  in 
the  dining-room  tomb  for  a  particular  pnxpoee  pre- 
sently to  appear, — the  place  of  those  things  was 
abundantly  made  up  by  natural  specimens,  espe- 
cially of  the  geology  of  the  region.  We  had  indeed 
among  them  upwards  of  twenty  specimens  of  casing 
stone  fragments  of  the  Great  and  second  Pyrami<:l9 ; 
but  these  were  broken  off  from  nothing  standing, 
ftnd  had  been  merely  picked  up  by  hand  among 
the  other  loose  fragments  composing  the  soil  daily 
trodden  over  by  all  men  walking  about  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  where  too  there  are  infinite  numbers  of  such 
specimens  still,  and  in  the  same  maltreated  position. 
Alee  Dobree,  certainly,  wanted  to  press  upon  our 
acceptance  some  'antiques'  of  his,  such  as  an 
ancient  Egyptian  paint-box,  a  scribe's  inkstand,  a 
comb  of  4000  years  old,  and  one  or  two  other  such 
over  curious  things  ;  but  we  declined  them,  on  the 
principle  of  keeping  rigorously  and  finally  to  our 
first  statement  expressed  to  the  Egyptian  Govern-  i 
ment,  of  having  no  desire  to  plunder  the  museum  I 
and  saleable  antiquities  of  the  country,  or  accumu- 
late virtuoso  relics, — hut  only  to  make  measures 
and  examinations  for  the  purposes  of  science. 

At  length,  about  eleven  o'clock  A.M.,  the  boxes 
had  all  been  screwed  down  and  conveyed  to  the 
plain  below,— where  the  loading  of  the  camols  began. 
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in  the  midst  of  a  momentarily  increasing  crowd  of 
Arabs  from  the  villages  around.  Quit*  friendly 
were  all  the  men ;  indeed  moat  of  them  had  brought 
their  youngest  sons  with  them,  either  to  look  on  at 
this  unusual  event  of  their  world,  or  perchance  be 
in  the  way  of  receiving  some  waifa  and  stray  trifles. 
But  when  the  camels  were  at  last  loaded  and  sent 
ofl",  then  began,  in  Arab  eyes,  the  solemn  work  of 
the  day, — for  the  two  Sheikha  were  to  present  one 
after  the  other,  in  order  to  their  receiving  baksheesh, 
the  men  who  had  acted  aa  our  guards ;  first.  Sheikh 
Muni,  being  the  older  of  the  two,  was  to  introduce 
his  beat  man,  and  then  Sheikh  Abdul  Samed  his 
best ;  then  Sheikh  Murri  his  second  beat,  and  Sheikh 
Alxlul  Samed  the  same ;  going  down  thus  con- 
tinually in  the  scale,  until  it  was  understood  that 
those  who  were  presented  last,  had  been  some  of 
the  troublesome  hands  whom  the  Sheikhs  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  driving  over  to  their  duty  on 
many  occasions.  Each  man  was  to  receive  one 
pound  sterling  in  English  gold,  and  a  something 
else  in  goods  ;  but  this  something  else,  began  with 
magnificent  globe  lamps,  mounted  in  copper,  with 
the  best  men ;  and  gradually  descended  through 
saucepans  and  frying-pans,  to  merely  miserable 
mouse-traps  at  la^t,  for  the  bad  subjects. 

Before,  however,  more  than  three  or  four  men 
had  been  paid,  the  cry  that  baksheesh, — nay,  even 
yellow  baksheesh,  was  being  extensively  given, — 
spread  like  wildfire ;   and  the  Arabs  from  below 
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Stormed  the  cliff  in  such  numbers  as  to  upset  all 
the  studied  arrangements  of  presentation.  So  the 
two  powerful  Sheiklis  hiid  to  turn  round  and  net 
to  work,  laying  about  them  with  their  lieai-y  sticks, 
and  thus  clearing  all  the  staircase,  by  main  force, 
of  the  whole  of  their  countrymen,  good  and  bad 
together ;  through  which  tliorough-going  meaiUL 
order  being  again  restored,  the  presentations  recom- 
menced, and  continued  uninterruptedly  until  the 
twenty-foui-th  night-guard  had  been  duly  decorated  ; 
and  then,  we  called  for  old  Hassan. 

This  seemed  to  make  an  immense  sensation  in 
the  crowd  ;  for  he  was  considered  so  old  and  useless, 
that  who  of  them  would  trouble  themselves  about 
him  at  all  ?  and  it  was  so  long  ago  that  he  had  acted 
as  our  day-guard,  they  thought  we  must  completely 
have  forgotten  him.  But  now  he  was  helped  up  the 
narrow  way,  and,  besides  a  sovereign,  had  a  roll 
of  blanket  given  him.  The  latter  too,  he  did  not 
despise,  but  he  seized  on  the  money  with  such  an 
agony  of  clutch,  and  his  eyes  brightened  with  so 
strange  a  fire,  that,  alas  for  perverted  human  nature  1 
we  feared  we  had  done  more  harm  to  his  soul,  than 
good  to  his  body.  Lastly  was  siunmoned  *  Alee 
'  the  day-guard ; '  and  very  efficiently  had  that 
honest  man  performed  his  duties  to  us  up  to  this, 
the  final  day ;  for  though  always  so  much  of  au 
invalid  as  seldom  to  be  able  to  stand  many  minutea 
at  a  time,  without  a  fit  coming  on, — he  had  never 
given  any  trouble  (as  the  other  stronger  men  so 
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abundantly  bad,  ever  since  the  murder  in  the  vil- 
lage, about  the  want  of  guna  to  keep  off  imaginary 
Bedouins),  and  he  had  taken  many  a  man's  spell  of 
night-guard,  as  well  as  his  own  period  by  day  ;  so 
there  was  a  sovereign  for  him,  and  a  large  bundle, 
besides  the  many  smaller  gifts  lie  had  been  receiving 
from  time  to  time. 

Thus  was  concluded  the  moat  formal  part  of  the 
proceedings.  And  a  division  of  all  the  remaining 
dining  and  bedroom  furniture  having  also  been 
made,  under  my  wife's  auspices,  in  favour  of  those 
of  the  villagers  who  had  served  best ; — at  last  the 
inevitable  moment  arrived  for  taking  leave  of  Mr. 
IngUs ;  who,  we  feared,  would  find  troubles  accu- 
mulating when  left  the  sole  European  at  East 
Tombs ;  though  he  was  full  of  fine  enthusiasm  for 
accomplishing  the  whole  of  his  intended  Pyramid 
work.  So,  after  many  adieus  and  much  shaking  of 
hands  also  with  our  Arab  friends,  we  moved  off  for 
Cairo.  A  Turkish  oiBcer  on  a  big  horse  led  the 
way,  while  on  either  side  of  us  rode  the  Sheikhs, 
mounted,  with  all  their  flowing  robes,  on  most 
curiously  little  donkeys ;  Alee  Dobree  and  Smync 
accompanied  us  close  on  foot ;  while  Ibraheem,  the 
cavass,  and  the  other  Turkish  officer  brought  up 
the  rear. 

With  the  exception  of  Ibraheem,  whom  we  re- 
tained in  our  service  until  we  left  Cairo,  and  who 
also  took  chaise  of  our  instrument-boxes  while  in 
that  ci^, — the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the 
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rest  of  l^e  Pyramid  part  of  this  train,  was  purely 
voluntary  and  perfectly  spontaneous  with  the  several 
individuals.  But  it  was  amusing  to  notice,  that  no 
sooner  were  we  conveniently  abreast  of  the  Pyramid 
village,  than  the  previously  too  much  devotion-pro- 
testing Smyne,  suddenly  found  that  he  must  leave 
us  to  attend  to 'urgent  private  af&irs/  Yet  the  two 
Sheikhs,  Murri  and  Abdul  Samed,  together  with 
Alee  Dobree,  accompanied  us  the  whole  way  into  El 
Eahireh ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Sheikhs^ — *  most 
*  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signors^'  as  they  had 
generally  appeared, — gave  themselves  a  holiday  there 
of  three  whole  days,  letting  the  Pyramid  and  tra- 
vellers of  all  nations  take  care  of  themselves  for  the 
time ;  while  Alee  Dobree  allowed  himself  yet  two 
days  more,  as  he  had  many  purchases  to  make  for 
his  wife  and  son ;  and  when  he  did  take  leave  of  us 
at  last,  it  was  with  almost  as  much  emotion  as  on 
the  parting  evening  at  East  Tombs. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  he  was  in  again  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Inglis,  who  had  been  making  some 
additional  measures  in  his  department  of  the  Pyra- 
mid sockets.  And  when  the  ancient  Ibraheem, — iii 
full  dragoman  costume,  and  with  his  little  son 
Mohammed  (like  another  dragoman  in  miniature, 
and  in  his  fathers  uniform  of  brown  cloth,  em- 
broidered in  black  silk), — came  to  see  us  off  a  week 
afterwards  by  rail  for  Alexandria,  he  certified,  un- 
asked,— that  the  general  impression  of  both  Sheikhs 
and  people  at  the  Pyramid  villages  was,  '  that  they 
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'  had  not  experienced  anything  so  fully  and  finaUy 
'  satisfiactory  to  them  as  the  Scottish  astronomer's 
■  ™,  for  Z^y  « long  „  ftey  «m  »m«nb«.' 
But  a  higher  testimony  came  afterwards  from  the 

Lancing,  who  had  been  of  so  much  service  to  us  at 
the  beginning  of  our  Egyptian  experiences :  for  he, 
in  returning  from  a  tour  among  the  churches  of  tie 
Faioum,  visited  East  Tombs  within  a  very  few 
days  after  we  had  left ;  and  having  had  much  con- 
versation with  the  natives,— reported  subsequently, 
'  that  there  was  a  most  perceptible  improvement  in 
'  the  manners  of  the  Pyramid  Arabs ;  and  he  only 
*  hoped  it  might  continue.' 
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